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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 

SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to 
keep in the minds of the people the necessity of religious 
instruction and training as a basis of morality and sound 
“education; and to promote the principles and safeguard the 
interests of Catholic education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic 
education, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators, to promote 
by study, conference, and discussion the thoroughness of 
Catholic educational work in the United States. 

SEc. 8. To help the cause of Catholic education by the 
publication and circulation of such matter as shall further 
these ends. 

ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 

SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Cath- 
olic Seminary Department; the Catholic College and Uni- 
versity Department; the Catholic School Department. 
Other Departments may be added with the approval of the 
Executive Board of the Association. 

SEC. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and 
elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing 
in its regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a 

President General; several Vice Presidents General to cor- 
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CONSTITUTION 11 


respond in number with the number of Departments in the 
Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; 
and an Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist 
of these officers, and the Presidents of the Departments, 
and two other members elected from each Department of 
the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the 
annual meeting wherein their successors shall have been 
elected, unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected an- “ 
nually by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

SEC. 2. The President General shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and at the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board. He shall call meetings of the Executive Board 
by and with the consent of three members of the Board, 
and whenever a majority of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each 
Department, shall be elected by ballot in the general meet- 
ing of the Association. In the absence of the President 
General, the First Vice President General shall perform his 
duties. In the absence of the President General and First 
Vice President General, the duties of the President General 
shall be performed by the Second Vice President General; 
and in the absence of all these, the Third Vice President 
General shall perform the duties. In the absence of the 
President General and all Vice Presidents General, a pro- 
tempore Chairman shall be elected by the Association on 
nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE. VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 
SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by 
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the Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed 
three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. He shall 
receive a suitable salary, and the term of his office and the 
amount of his compensation shall be fixed by the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the 
general meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board. He shall receive and keep on record all matters per- 
taining to the Association and shall perform such other 
duties as the Executive Board may determine. He shall 
make settlement with the Treasurer General for all receipts 
of his office at least once every month. He shall give bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall have his 
records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custo- 
dian of all moneys of the Association, except such funds as 
he may be directed by the Executive Board to hand over to 
the Trustees of the Association for investment. He shall 
pay all bills when certified by the President General and 
Secretary General, acting with the authority of the Execu- 
tive Board. He shall make annual report to the Executive 
Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
his duties. 

ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Association. It shall make 
arrangements for the meetings of the Association, which 
shall take place annually. It shall have power to make 
regulations concerning the writing, reading, and publish- 
ing of the papers of the Association meetings. 

SEc. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation. The expenses of the Association and the expenses 
of the Departments shall be paid from the Association 
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treasury, under the direction and with the authorization of 
the Executive Board. No expense shall be incurred except 
as authorized by the Executive Board. 

SEc. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into 
the Association, to fix membership fees, and to provide 
means for carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold 
the funds of the Association. It shall have power to form 
committees of its own members to facilitate the discharge 
of its work. It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary 
General and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power 
to interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, and in matters of dispute its decision shall be final. 
It shall have power to fill all vacancies occurring among 
its members. 

SEc. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one 
meeting each year. 

ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 

SECTION 1. Anyone who is desirous of promoting the 
objects of this Association may be admitted to membership 
on payment of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee 
entitles the member to vote in the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, and to a copy of the publications of the Association 
issued after admission into the Association. The right to 
vote in Department meetings is determined by the regula- 
tions of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 
SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at 


such time and place as may be determined by the Executive 
Board of the Association. 


ARTICLE XII 

AMENDMENTS 
SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at an annual meet- 
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ing, provided that such amendment has been approved by 
the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a 
general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Consti- 
tution may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting; but no By-Law 
shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its num- 
ber. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Proceedings this year recount the story of a very 
successful meeting in Boston. The Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting convened in Boston, Mass., April 8, 9, 10, 1947. 
Like the 1946 meeting in St. Louis, it was one of the largest 
gatherings in the history of the Association. Without any 
doubt its success was due to the splendid planning of the 
Local Committee under the chairmanship of the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Richard J. Quinlan. 

Centering its talks and addresses around the theme, “The 
Role of Catholic Education in the Post-War World,” the 
convention produced a series of statements that will. do 
much to add to the prestige of Catholic education in the 
United States. 

The keynote was sounded by Archbishop McNicholas in 
the sermon at the opening Mass in which he urged that no 
wall of separation be built between God and the child. This 
courageous pronouncement was strengthened by the elo- 
quent address of Archbishop Cushing at the public meet- 
ing when he emphasized the function of education in the 
Christian home. 

Dr. George Shuster aroused considerable attention with 
his timely address before the College and University De- 
partment on the “Implications of UNESCO for the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association.” Likewise papers 
presented by Dr. John O’Brien and the Reverend William 
McManus were productive of much interest and comment in 
this Department. 

In the Secondary School Department Sister Mary Vin- 
cent Ferrer, O.P., attracted many listeners by her presenta- 
tion on “The Principal Points a Teacher Should Stress in 
the Labor Encyclicals.” Mr. E. A. Tamm of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation made a notable contribution with 
his paper, “The Problem Student—A Challenge to Our 
Catholic High Schools.” 

Excellent programs were the rule, too, in the Elementary 
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School Department, and the Catholic Deaf Education Sec- 
tion enjoyed one of its most active sessions. 

This volume summarizes our educational interests and 
needs for the year 1947. All members will benefit by a 
study of the materials presented herein. Much of what the 
Association will do at San Francisco in 1948 will be ac- 
complished in the light of the 1947 program. At this time 
a Planning Committee appointed by the Executive Board 
is busily engaged in preparing the theme and agenda for 
the San Francisco meeting. 

The Executive Board extends sincere thanks to Arch- 
bishop Cushing and to all in the archdiocese of Boston who 
worked so hard to make the convention a success. It urges, 
too, that the membership begin now to plan for participa- 
tion in the 1948 convention at San Francisco. 








MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
April 7, 1947. 

The annual meeting of the Executive Board convened at 
8:00 P. M. Present were: Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., S.T.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Very Rev. John J. Clifford, 
S.J., S.T.D., Mundelein, Ill; Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. 
McClancy, A.B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother 
Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo.; Right Rev. 
Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., 8.T.L., Winthrop, Mass. ; 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
Very Rev. Edward M. Lyons, A.M., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., Ammendale, Md.; Right 
Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I.; Rev. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., New York, N. Y.; Right 
Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala.; Rev. Thomas 
V. Cassidy, Providence, R. I.; Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Ph.D., 
Little Falls, Minn.; Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, 
Va.; Rev. William J. Daly, Boston, Mass.; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held in St. Louis 
were adopted as printed in the annual Proceedings for 
1946. 

The Secretary General presented his report on the mem- 
bership in the various Departments of the Association: 

January 1, 1946 to December 31, 1946 


Sustaining Membership...................05- 12 
memmmnry Departapet oo... ccc ccc cccccccces 109 
Mamor Beminery Geetiowk. ......ccccccsccccce 118 
College and University Department............ 400 
Secondary School Department................. 1,085 
School Superintendents’ Department........... 102 
Elementary School Department................ 1,891 
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Deaf Ba@uestion Section. ...... ccc ccccevcscces 31 
Bind Mawention Bectioh 2... cc cccvcceccccwcss 3 
ta a es Ghee he aS RED 443 

ih i ad i ea es ik a 4,194 


Following this, the Executive Board approved the report 
of the Secretary General that was to be presented to the 
general session on April 8. . 

The Treasurer General reviewed the financial status of 
the Association. A Committee consisting of Monsignor Mc- 
Clancy, Monsignor Dillon, and Father Campbell was ap- 
pointed to audit the accounts. The Committee reported 
that the Treasurer General’s statement was satisfactory 
and it was accepted by the Executive Board. 

There followed a discussion of the program for the Bos- 
ton meeting. The attempt to center the papers and discus- 
sions around a central theme was evaluated and a lengthy 
debate about a sound publicity program for the Association 
ensued. 


As a result of the above discussion it was voted to create 
a Programming and Planning Committee for the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. The task of this Committee would include 
a discussion of the value of a central theme for the San 
Francisco meeting and likewise consideration of potential 
candidates for speaking engagements during the conven- 
tion. It was pointed out, too, that this Committee would 
do well to look into the question of the financial structure 
of the Association. It seemed to be the sense of the meet- 
ing that the Association must expand in the future if it is 
to fulfill its prime responsibilities for Catholic education. 
The question of parochial and community support for the 
Association was raised by the President General who stated 
that he would be willing to support such a position with the 
Bishops of the United States. 

The Secretary General reviewed briefly the external re- 
lationships that the Association has enjoyed in the national 
and international field. Father Edward B. Rooney’s report 
on the Interamerican Confederation of Catholic Education 
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was examined by the members of the Board and it was de- 
termined to print this report in the annual Proceedings. 

Among the miscellaneous questions that were discussed 
the following were included: OIC, Peace Day, Displaced 
Persons, Civil Rights, UNESCO, Manpower, Cooperation in 
the Teacher Education Study, and others. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 P. M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary. 








REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


It is just a year since the National Catholic Educational 
Association met in St. Louis. I am happy to report that 
God has blessed the Association during the past year and 
its contributions to the cause of education have been note- 
worthy. During the past year the membership of the Asso- 
ciation has increased from 3,418 institutions and persons to 
4,194. Although this is a fair increase, it does not in any 
way represent the strength that the Association should 
have. Our goal should be to enroll every Catholic school of 
every educational level in the United States. We have never 
been able to do this although educators outside the field of 
Catholic education believe that we have achieved this de- 
sired solidarity. Moreover, it seems to me that every parish 
priest should be a member of the Association, as well as 
every teaching Brother and Sister wherever this is finan- 
cially feasible. Our membership must increase—first, to 
achieve a wider financial foundation, and, second, to real- 
ize those goals which are so essential to the cause of Cath- 
olic education. 

Financially, the structure of the Association is sound. 
Recently the financial reports were mailed to each member. 
Although I have no intention of analyzing the finances of 
the Association at this time, special reference must be 
made to the generosity of the Bishops of the United States 
who have long supported the work of the Association. In 
1946 forty-one Bishops contributed $5,877.00 to the gen- 
eral fund. Once again may I express the gratitude of all 
of the members to them for their generosity. 

The staff of the Association continues to be small. It 
may come as a surprise to many to learn that the national 
office in Washington consists of four persons only. The 
clerical staff are Marie and Helen Theado; Mr. Cummings 
acts as Convention Manager and Secretary for Publications; 
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the Secretary General forms the fourth and final member 
of the staff. Without any doubt the staff should be in- 
creased if the Association is to carry on its work efficiently. 
The Executive Board has taken this matter under consider- 
ation. 


The publication activities have expanded somewhat dur- 
ing the past year. In addition to the quarterly Bulletin, 
the College Newsletter, and the Secondary School Bulletin, 
a number of pamphlets have appeared. Among them is the 
President General’s pamphlet, Federal Aid for American 
Education, which received wide distribution. Father Wil- 
liam McManus and Mr. Vincent Allred prepared A Review 
of the State and Sectarian Education which was sent to all 
members of the Association. Currently the mail has 
brought to each member the report of progress of the 
N. C. E. A. Committee on the Reorganization of the School 
System entitled Practices and Trends in Acceleration. The 
Association has separated the annual financial statement 
from the Proceedings and this statement now appears in 
separate form. It, too, has been a recent mailing. These 
publishing efforts, although slight in comparison to the 
work undertaken by other associations, indicate the need 
for the N. C. E. A. to reconsider its goal and perhaps to 
set up a publications revolving fund which can become a 
very useful unit in the Association’s organization. 


The Executive Board has undertaken to study another 
important problem, the planning of the annual meeting. 
The result of this investigation may indicate a need to 
change the format and to break down the large group 
meetings into smaller working units. During the past year 
regional units of the Association have continued to meet 
and the discussions and the exchange of ideas have been 
most helpful in promoting our mutual interests. The work 
of the regional units deserves high commendation. The 
need for additional units has been demonstrated, and the 
Association should continue to encourage their organiza- 
tion. 
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On the national scene the Association continues to be 
represented in the work of a great number of educational 
organizations. Members of the Association have repre- 
sented it on outstanding committees and have succeeded in 
presenting our educational point of view in a sound and 
constructive manner. It is good to note that the talents of 
our Catholic educators are being enlisted in the solution 
of problems in which we have a considerable stake. 

The Association is facing up to the need to exercise the 
educational leadership of which it is capable. Committees 
are being created within our membership to solve problems 
or to carry on indicated research. To name just a few, we 
might note here the Committees on School Construction and 
on Audio-Visual Education. A distinguished Committee in 
the College and University Department has been working 
for some time on a Liberal Arts Report. The Association 
should consider seriously the need to expand its researches 
and studies and should examine the methods by which it 
can increase its services to members. Perhaps a modest 
increase in membership fees would make it possible to do 
much more for the cause of Catholic education. 

In the area of international relations the Association has 
fared very well. In August Father Felix Pitt was a mem- 
ber of the United States Educational Mission to Germany. 
In October the Reverend Edward Rooney represented the 
Association at the Interamerican Confederation of Cath- 
olic Education at Buenos Aires. In November the Secre- 
tary General was a member of the United States delegation 
to the First UNESCO Conference at Paris. Later he was 
invited by the War Department to tour Germany and spend 
the month of January there visiting the American zone of 
occupation. Just now the Reverend Edward V. Stanford, 
Executive Director of the Catholic Commission on Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Affairs, is en route to Rome to attend 
the meeting of the International Catholic Graduate Move- 
ment. 

Here in the United States the Association has an active 
voice in a number of educational movements that have in- 
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ternational implications. Among these are the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Reconstruction, and the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. In addition, the 
N. C. E. A. has worked closely with the Commission on In- 
ternational Cultural Relations of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges and, moreover, has assisted in the production 
of a study brought out by that Association entitled 
UNESCO: A Challenge to Higher Education in America. 

Within its own orbit of influence the National Catholic 
Educational Association has been instrumental in encour- 
aging the formation and continuation of the Catholic Com- 
mission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs. In the short 
history of its existence this latter organization has given 
an excellent account of itself. 

Before I conclude, may I repeat in summary certain 
points made in the above general report. These consist 
largely of recommendations to the Association. In our fu- 
ture planning we should consider the following: 

1. Enlarging the membership and the scope of interest 
of the Association. 
. Increasing the staff in the national office. 


. Improving present publications to increase their ef- 
fectiveness. 


Adding new studies and reports as finances permit. 


Considering the possibility of a modest increase in 
membership fees. 


Encouraging an increase in regional activities. 
Improving the organization and planning of the an- 
nual meeting to increase its efficiency and appeal. 
. Encouraging the work of outstanding committees so 
that their studies may receive wide recognition. 

In conclusion, the Executive Board and the office of the 
Secretary General wish to thank all who have made the 
work of the past year possible. It is our hope that the 
splendid spirit of cooperation that has characterized the 
work of the Association may endure and that with God’s 
help the Association will continue to contribute to the wel- 
fare of Catholic education in every way in which it can. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON REORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Reorganization held its twelfth meet- 
ing at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., April 9, 1947. The 
meeting opened at 7:05 P. M. with prayer. 

A copy of the Progress Report on Experimentation in 
acceleration compiled by the subcommittee was passed 
around for examination. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the subcommittee for its excellent work. It was noted 
that copies of this report were mailed out to the committee 
members. It was decided that Monsignor Hochwalt should 
be requested to call attention to this report in the Super- 
intendents’ News Letter. 

Father Farrell moved that the Chairman form a sub- 
committee to approach superintendents and other depart- 
ments of the National Catholic Educational Association to 
request permission to report on our committee’s work at 
their next meetings and to request experimentation on a 
diocesan-wide basis by several superintendents. This mo- 
tion was seconded and passed unanimously. 

Dr. Crowley suggested a wide-spread eight-year study of 
reorganization or acceleration on the higher levels. 

The Secretary called attention to the article authorized 
at the last meeting, on the history of the committee as it 
appeared in the Catholic School Journal, April, 1947, p. 
120 sqq. 

Dr. Donovan moved, and his motion was seconded, that 
the Chairman report to the committee by letter the reac- 
tions of the Executive Committee of the National Catholic 
Educational Association in regard to the proposal of spon- 
soring an eight-year study. 

Action was taken on the draft of Fathers Streck and E]- 
well for a final report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. E. ELWELL, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT ON THE SECOND MEETING 
CONFEDERACION INTERAMERICANA 
DE EDUCACION CATOLICA 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 5-15, 1946. 


The writer of this report had for some time planned to 
attend the second meeting of the Confederacion Interameri- 
cana de Educacion Catolica which was to be held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, October, 1946. Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Secretary General of the National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association, had also made plans to attend, but 
as the time of the meeting drew near he found that prob- 
lems of immediate importance to American Catholic educa- 
tion would not permit him to leave Washington. Accord- 
ingly, I was asked to attend the Buenos Aires meeting as 
the representative of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Naturally, I was happy to accept this assign- 
ment. The following letter, stating my credentials, was 
sent by His Excellency, the Most Reverend John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, President General of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, to the Presi- 
dent of the Congress in Buenos Aires: 


September 17, 1946. 
Dr. Emilio F, Cardenas, President, 
Interamerican Congress of Catholic Education, 
Calle Rio Bamba 179, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
My dear Dr. Cardenas: 

The Reverend Edward B. Rooney, 8.J., of the Jesuit Ed- 
ucational Association, New York City, will visit Buenos 
Aires in the near future. 

The National Catholic Educational Association has asked 
Father Rooney to be its representative at your Congress 
and to attend its sessions as its official observer. 

I know that Father Rooney can present most capably to 
your convocation a fair and objective picture of the pro- 
gram of Catholic education in the United States. It shall 
be our pleasure in turn to receive through Father Rooney a 
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detailed description of the educational program that is 
being undertaken under Catholic auspices in South Amer- 
ica. 

Please be assured that the prayers and the good wishes 
of the National Catholic Educational Association go out to 
you on the occasion of this important and noteworthy gath- 
ering of Catholic educators. It is our continued hope that 
your great undertaking in the cause of Christ will be 
abundantly blessed and be productive of the most gratify- 
ing results. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 

(Signed) JOHN T. MCNICHOLAS, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
President General 
National Catholic Educational Association. 

I presume that my report is to deal specifically with the 
Confederacion Interamericana de Educacion Catolica. To 
be able to give a detailed description of the Catholic edu- 
cational program and problems of the various countries of 
South America would require a far longer stay in South 
America than I was able to make. Besides, the programs 
of the two meetings of the Confederacion, which I shall 
touch on in my report, will indicate the problems of most 
concern to Catholic educators of South America. 

For an adequate understanding of the meeting of the 
Confederacion in Buenos Aires a little of the background 
of the history of this association is necessary. 

For many years, in the various countries of South and 
Central America as well as in Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States, there have been associations of Catholic 
educators. As happened in the United States previous to 
1904, the year our National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion was founded, efforts had been made in South American 
countries to federate and unify on a national basis these 
various associations of Catholic educators. 

As might be expected, the national associations in South 
America, or “federaciones nacionales,” had been function- 
ing with varying degrees of success. Those of Uruguay 
and Colombia were particularly successful, This has been 
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due, in no small part, to the active interest of the hier- 
archy of those countries. The lack of success or the minor 
degree of success of national federations in other Latin 
American countries may have been due in some measure to 
the antipathy of the Latin to regimentation or to a certain 
individualism or independence on the part of many college 
officials who seemed to see in federation an encroachment 
on their individual liberty. But such antipathy and fears 
have been disappearing and the national federations have 
been growing in activity and in importance. 

While recognizing the value of national educational or- 
ganizations, a group of Colombian Catholic educators, led 
by the faculties of the Pontificia Universidad Javeriana 
and other Catholic colleges in Bogota, with great foresight 
had been studying for some years the advantages of an 
international united front of Catholic educational effort in 
the interamerican republics. Perhaps their vision showed 
them that a united interamerican front would stimulate 
national organizations to even greater activity. As a means 
of achieving such a united front, they saw the necessity 
of a union of existing national Catholic educational asso- 
ciations in North and South America. This thought and 
planning crystallized into the idea of an interamerican con- 
federation. From documents and conversations, I have 
learned that the moving spirit of the confederation idea was 
Father Jesus Maria Fernandez, S.J., a Colombian educator 
of note and of long experience. The idea also met with the 
enthusiastic approval of the Colombian hierarchy, and, 
early in 1945, invitations were sent by the Primate of Co- 
lombia, His Excellency, the Most Reverend Ismael Per- 
domo, Archbishop of Bogota, to the bishops of all the inter- 
american republics, soliciting official delegates of national 
Catholic educational associations to assemble in Bogota in 
June, 1945, to form a Confederacion Interamericana de 
Educacion Catolica, and thus unite in one over-all organiza- 
tion existing national educational associations. 

That the idea of such a confederation took hold immedi- 
ately is evident from the fact that nearly every one of the 
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twenty-two American republics sent official delegates to the 
Bogota conference. Both Monsignor Hochwalt and I had 
made tentative plans to attend this conference, but circum- 
stances over which we had no control forced us to abandon 
our plans. Besides, information on the nature and purpose 
of the meeting was slow in reaching the United States 
owing, no doubt, to war conditions. 

General Jose Monasterio of the faculty of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., attended the conference as rep- 
resentative of that institution. Father John H. Friedl, S.J., 
who happened to be travelling in South America with 
Bishop O’Hara of Kansas City, also attended. Another 
Jesuit, Father John McCarron, who was completing his 
studies near Bogota, attended the meeting at my request. 
Thus, though there was no official accredited delegation 
from the United States, there were three “unofficial” rep- 
resentatives. The South Americans were disappointed that 
these men would not assume an official role, but the North 
Americans insisted they had no official mandate from the 
National Catholic Educational Association. The mere pres- 
ence of these men, however, even as unofficial observers, 
served a good purpose. It manifested interest on the part 
of North American Catholic educators. Two of the three 
spoke Spanish fluently and were able to give useful and 
accurate information on Catholic education in the United 
States, and to assist in tempering a resolution or two that 
might have proved embarrassing for North American 
Catholics. 

From correspondence with officials of the Confederacion 
as well as from oral reports by the North Americans who 
attended the Bogota conference it was clear that keen dis- 
appointment had been felt at the absence of an official dele- 
gation from the United States. It was pointed out, and not 
without justice, that participation in such a conference was 
a natural method for Catholic educators to take an active 
part in furthering the Good Neighbor Policy towards South 
American countries. 

The constitution of the Confederacion adopted at the 
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Bogota meeting calls for a conference every two years, and 
provides that the interamerican republics shall act as host 
to the meeting, in alphabetical order. At Bogota, it was 
determined that as a means of strengthening the nascent 
organization, another meeting would be held in 1946, Ar- 
gentina to be host to this meeting. Immediately, then, the 
President of the Executive Committee (Comite Perma- 
nente) began corresponding with Monsignor Hochwalt to 
secure official United States representation at the Buenos 
Aires meeting. 


I have been informed that the subject of membership in 
the Confederacion was discussed at the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association held 
in Cleveland, January 9, 1946. The decision reached was 
that Monsignor Hochwalt should investigate further the 
advantages of membership in the Confederacion. Should 
it appear advisable, he might attend the Buenos Aires meet- 
ing, or send a representative, and report later on the sub- 
ject. As the time approached for the Buenos Aires meeting, 
President Truman called for the organization of the Na- 
tional Commission to cooperate with UNESCO. This made 
it imperative that Monsignor Hochwalt remain in Wash- 
ington. Since I was going to Buenos Aires, I was asked to 
attend the meeting as official observer for the National 
Catholic Educational Association, officials of that Associa- 
tion very generously contributing the sum of five hundred 
dollars toward the expenses of my trip. I left New York 
on August 28, 1946, and made stops at important cities of 
all the West Coast countries of South America, arriving in 
Buenos Aires, September 27th. 


A word on the method of conducting the meetings of the 
Congreso Interamericano may help in understanding and 
interpreting the official reports of the conference. The pro- 
gram is prepared well in advance. A certain number of 
subjects, temas, to be studied are listed, and the national 
Catholic educational association of each country is re- 
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quested to submit, in advance, reports or observations on 
any of the assigned subjects. At the first general meeting 
of the Congreso, sub-commissions are formed to study each 
subject. Meetings of these sub-commissions are held each 
morning from 8:30 A. M. until noontime. One person, 
called a Relator, reads a prepared paper on the assigned 
subject. This paper, together with any reports or suggested 
resolutions submitted by the national delegations, is then 
studied in detail. At the termination of the study session, 
observations and/or resolutions are formulated on the topic 
under discussion. In the afternoon, at a general meeting 
of all the national delegations and interested persons, 
mimeographed copies of the resolutions proposed by the 
sub-commissions are distributed. After general discussion 
and any necessary revision, the official delegates vote on 
the resolutions. If agreement is reached, the conclusions, 
or resolutions, are adopted as representing the thought of 
the Congress. If accord is not reached, the conclusions, or 
resolutions, are either rejected or sent back to the sub- 
commission for further study and revision. All resolutions 
approved by the Congreso are then submitted to the mem- 
ber of the hierarchy in whose diocese the Congreso is held, 
for ecclesiastical approval. 


This, then, is the genesis of the resolutions, or “acuer- 
dos,” reached at the Bogota and Buenos Aires Congresos. 
A complete report on the twenty-four resolutions approved 
at the Bogota meeting appears in Vol. IV, No. 1, August 
1945 issue of the Revista Interamericana de Educacion, of- 
ficial organ of the Confederacion. A more detailed report 
of the proceedings of the entire Conference is published in 
book form. A brief account of some of the Bogota resolu- 
tions appeared in the September 1945 issue (Vol. XLIII, 
No. 7) of The Catholic Educational Review. For the sake 
of completeness, I list here the subjects of formal resolu- 
tions adopted at the Bogota meeting: 
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Interamerican Federation of Catholic Education. 

Financing the Expenses of the Executive Committee. 

Publication of the Official Report of the Proceedings 
of the Congress. 

Associations or Federations of Catholic Colleges. 

Catholic Boy and Girl Scouts. 

Motion Pictures in Education. 

Radio as an Educational Medium. 

Protestant Activities in Latin America. 

Catholic Rural Life. 

Establishment of Catholic Normal Schools. 

Combating Communistic Trends in American Educa- 
tion. 

Catechetical Studies. 

Instruction in Christian Doctrine. 

Catholic Action in Schools. 

The Importance of Popular Catholic Education. 

Catholic Democracy. 

The Importance of Motivation in Moral Formation. 

Professional Orientation. 

Physical Education. 

Agricultural, Manual, Industrial, and Commercial Ed- 
ucation. 

Classical Studies. 

Reciprocal Recognition of Diplomas and Degrees; the 
Study of American History and American Soci- 


ology. 
The Rights of the Church in Education. 
Proportional Budget Appropriations. 
Freedom of Education. 


The method outlined above of conducting the meetings 
of the Confederacion, while by no means what we are ac- 
customed to in the States, has definite advantages. It makes 
for unity of program and is also calculated to result in 
some definite conclusions. Its success, of course, depends 
largely on the ability of the sub-commissions who make the 
studies. 

THE BUENOS AIRES MEETING 


The Buenos Aires meeting of the Confederacion was 
sponsored by His Eminence, Cardinal Copello, Archbishop 
of Buenos Aires, who, on July 2, 1946, issued a formal let- 
ter convening the Congreso and appointing various com- 
mittees under the chairmanship of Dr. Emilio F. Cardenas. 
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At the first meeting of the Congreso, Dr. Cardenas was 
elected President of the Congreso. The organization and 
conduct of the study sessions and general meetings were 
similar to that of Bogota. The solemn opening of the Con- 
greso took place in the beautiful Teatro Nacional de Come- 
dia. It was presided over by His Eminence, Cardinal Co- 
pello, and was addressed by Argentine Government officials 
as well as by a representative of the Chilean Government. 
The entire Congreso had been given official status by the 
Argentine Government. 


Two or three public demonstrations later took place in the 
Teatro Nacional de Comedia. At the solemn closing of the 
Congreso, held in the Teatro Colon, the Argentine Govern- 
ment was represented by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. His Eminence, Antonio Cardinal Caggiano, Bishop of 
Rosario, spoke on “The Church and Education.” 


During the Congreso, an opportunity was given the dele- 
gates to visit a number of Catholic colleges of the metro- 
politan area of Buenos Aires, and the National Shrine of 
Our Lady of Lujan. Several luncheon meetings were ar- 
ranged for the delegates. One of these, offered by the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Masters and Professors of Buenos Aires, 
was attended by the President of the Argentine Republic, 
Mr. Juan Peron, and by Mrs. Peron. The President deliv- 
ered a talk on Catholic education: what it meant in his 
own life and in the life of the Argentine nation. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Copello, was present at all of 
the public meetings and at several of the general study 
meetings. His Eminence, Cardinal Caggiano, of Rosario, 
Argentina, showed great interest in the meetings, as did 
several other Archbishops and Bishops of the Argentine 
dioceses. Among the official delegates to the Congress were 
three Bishops: His Excellency, the Most Reverend Luigi 
Perez Hernandez, Auxiliary Bishop of Bogota, Colombia; 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Alfredo Viola, Bishop 
of Salto, Uruguay; and His Excellency, the Auxiliary 
Bishop of San Salvador, the Most Reverend Arnaldo Aperi- 
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cio. (I am not certain of the last name). I recall that at 
one of the study meetings, besides the Cardinal of Buenos 
Aires, ten Archbishops and Bishops were present. From 
this alone it can be seen that the Congress had the en- 
thusiastic support of the hierarchy. 


A detailed report on the meetings and the conclusions 
reached will be published in the official volume of proceed- 
ings of the Confederacion. Even before this appears, the 
conclusions, “acuerdos,” will be printed in an early issue of 
the Revista Interamericana de Educacion. Since these will 
be available to all who desire to see them, there is no need 
to repeat them here. However, a summary of the topics, 
or “‘temas,” studied at the meetings will not be out of place, 
and will give some indication of the character of the meet- 
ings: 


TEMA I. CAUSES OF EDUCATION: Final, material, 
and formal causes of education. 
The principal efficient and instrumental 
causes of education. 


TEMA II. FAMILY AND EDUCATION: Rights and 
duties of the family in the various stages of 
the education of the child; home the first 
school; the home and other educational agen- 
cies; youth organizations; means of commu- 
nication, books, periodicals, radio, screen, 
theatre, advertising, etc. 


TEMA III. THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION: Educa- 
tion in the Holy Scripture; the Fathers of the 
church; in Canon Law; the Encyclicals and 
other documents of the divine magisterium; 
purposes, rights, and duties of the Church in 
education; the Church and primary educa- 
tion; the Church and secondary (media) edu- 
cation; the Church and university education; 
Catholic universities. 


TEMA IV. THE STATE AND EDUCATION: Purposes, 
duties, and rights of the State in the various 
stages of education; education monopoly and 
freedom of education; rights of the State in 
university education; (private) universities; 
proportional division of funds. 
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TEMA V. RELIGION AND INTEGRAL EDUCA- 
TION: Religion the basis of a complete and 
integral educational plan; study of dogma; of 
Sacred Scripture; of liturgy and ecclesiasti- 
cal history; of Old and New Testament; Epis- 
tles and Acts in various periods of school; 
doctrine of the Church on social and political 
organization; the Papal Encyclicals; pur- 
poses and bases of an integral plan of stud- 
ies; functions of educational programs and 
distribution of subjects in each period; teach- 
ing of the arts and trades; rural education: 
objectives and fundamental purposes; special 
characteristics of the formation of girls and 
young ladies; preparation of the girl and 
young lady for life; variations in the educa- 
tion of women; domestic and civic education 
of women. 

While a North American, or, to be more precise, a citi- 
zen of the United States (South Americans resent our sup- 
posed monopoly of the name American) occasionally hears 
echos of the very delicate diplomatic relations that recently 
existed between the United States and the Argentine, I 
was treated on all sides with the greatest kindness and 
cordiality. Time and again, I was told by bishops, priests, 
religious, and laymen how happy they were to see the 
United States represented at the Congress. Although not 
an official delegate in the strict sense of the constitution of 
the Confederacion, I was accorded practically all the priv- 
ileges of an official delegate, was seated with the official 
delegations, and my opinion on the various topics under 
discussion was eagerly sought. My presence was referred 
to by His Eminence, Cardinal Copello, by President Peron, 
and other government officials, in a most gratifying man- 


ner. 


I was a member of the sub-commission appointed to 
study topics listed under Tema IV. When I arrived in 
Buenos Aires, I found that I was scheduled to preside at 
the first meeting of this sub-commission, and to read a 
paper on the general topic, “Rights of the State in Univer- 
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sity Education; Free Universities.” For reasons which will 
be clear from what I shall say later on government con- 
trol of edueation in South America, I wrote a paper on 
“Education in the United States,” and spoke mostly of the 
influence of voluntary associations on American Catholic 
education. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONFEDERACION 


I am convinced that the Confederacion is destined to ac- 
complish, and, in fact, has already accomplished much good 
for Catholic education in South and Central America. One 
of the results that I hope for and think will come from the 
Confederacion and from the biennial meetings is the 
strengthening of a sense of solidarity among South Amer- 
ican Catholic educators. I mention this particularly be- 
cause I feel that such a sense of solidarity is necessary if 
Catholic education is to exert the influence that it can and 
should on the general educational setup in South America. 
For in my opinion, Catholic education, or, for that matter, 
private education in general, in South America does not ex- 
ert the influence on education that it should. 


One cannot but be deeply impressed by the magnitude of 
the Catholic educational endeavor in South America as well 
as by the devotion of its personnel. A few general statistics 
which I was able to gather offer ample reason for this im- 
pression. Catholics conduct over eighty percent of the sec- 
ondary education, “colegios” in Colombia; over ninety per- 
cent in Brazil; seventy percent in Peru; thirty percent in 
Chile; fifty percent in Ecuador; sixty percent in Vene- 
zuela. What the exact percentage in Argentina is I am not 
certain, but I know that it is very large, since Catholics 
there are said to conduct nearly a thousand colegios. Yet, 
the control of education in the South American republics 
is almost a complete government monopoly. Not only are 
policies and curricula dictated by federal officials, but in 
many countries the control reaches down to the most mi- 
nute details. Government inspectors see to it that the control 
is not merely one of theory but of practice. On every side 
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one hears complaints of overcrowded curricula and of other 
undesirable educational practices. One wonders why Cath- 
olic educators in Catholic countries do not bring about the 
reform they desire. Until there is a greater sense of soli- 
darity and a greater consciousness of the power their num- 
bers should wield, and this spells unity, Catholic educators 
will not succeed in bringing about desired reforms. Only 
when all the national Catholic educational associations in 
all the countries of South America are perfectly organized 
will there be any hope of such solidarity and the good re- 
sults that will grow out of it. 


But where does an interamerican confederation enter this 
picture? Strange to say, the Confederacion is already help- 
ing to build up and strengthen the national Catholic asso- 
ciations. A striking example of this was seen last year in 
Brazil when the Catholic educational association there suc- 
ceeded in having adopted by the National Convention of 
Private and Primary and Secondary Schools a number of 
the resolutions that had been adopted at the congress held 
in Bogota. Brazilian Catholic educators, referring to this 
event, stated: “Thus, we have already harvested the first 
fruits of the movement toward interamerican Catholic or- 
ganization.” With the high percentage of Catholic sec- 
ondary schools in the Central and South American coun- 
tries, there is no reason why Catholic educational Jeaders 
should not demand a greater say in the control of the sys- 
tem. But to do this, the Catholics must stand united, and 
must choose leaders who can and will speak authoritatively 
for them. Fortunately, Catholic educators in South Amer- 
ica see just this value in the Confederacion, and look for- 
ward to the day when the strength from unity will show 
itself in some much needed educational reforms. The in- 
terest of the South American hierarchy is a clear evidence 
of the same desire. 


Since the great majority of members of the Confedera- 
cion are from the countries south of the Rio Grande, it 
was only natural that the program should reflect very 
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sharply the interests and problems of Central and South 
American Catholic education. Should Catholic educational 
associations of the United States and Canada decide to take 
a more active part in the Confederacion, programs would 
be broadened to include educational interests of these coun- 
tries. 

Even granted the particular nature of the problems con- 
fronting South American education, my own opinion is 
that the program of the Buenos Aires meeting was too 
general, especially in view of the fact that the program 
of the first meeting in Bogota had taken up many of the 
problems of a more general and fundamental nature. 

I think there is room also for a more direct connection 
between the permanent officers of the Confederacion and 
the local authorities who arrange the conventions. The en- 
tire responsibility for the program of the Buenos Aires 
meeting was in the hands of Buenos Aires officials. The 
Confederacion, as such, through the permanent officials, 
should have more to say and to do with the international 
meetings. Only thus can repetition of topics already well 
discussed in previous meetings be avoided. 

And now to come to what will be of the greatest imme- 
diate interest of this report, viz.: 

a. What is the value of the Interamerican Confedera- 
cion to North Americans? 

b. Would it be advisable to become a member? 

c. What would be the cost to the National Catholic 
Educational Association? 

As to the value of the Confederacion: I think that what 
I have already said indicates sufficiently that there is great 
need of union among Catholic educators of South America, 
and that the Confederacion is responding to this need. But 
what of the United States? I need not dwell on the efforts 
that we made before and during the war to foster the Good 
Neighbor Policy with the South American republics, nor on 
the activities of the Cultural Relations Division of our State 
Department along these lines. Perhaps the very name “cul- 
tural relations” can give us the clue to the answer to this 
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question. A good neighbor policy with South America can- 
not endure if its basis is to be purely economic. Such a 
basis is too open to the suspicion of greed and selfishness. 

If our relations with South America are to go beyond 
dollars and pesos, and if they are to be put on a permanent 
basis of good neighborliness, they must be built on mutual 
understanding of the cultures of the two Americas. Now the 
fact of the matter is that the culture of Ibero-America is 
deeply Catholic. Say what we will about the neglect of re- 
ligious life in parts of South America—and Catholic leaders 
there are more alert to this than we are—the Faith is deep 
in the hearts of the people. Only the Catholics of North 
America have that common bond of Faith that can form a 
basis of mutual and lasting understanding. So deeply am I 
convinced of this that I wonder that our State Department 
did not and does not make more use of the fact in its efforts 
to foster the Good Neighbor Policy. Diplomatic moves or 
cultural activities that ignore, neglect, or run counter to 
the Catholic culture of South America are deeply resented 
by our neighbors to the south. 


Now, just as Catholic education has a deep influence on 
Catholic life and culture in the United States and in Can- 
ada, it has a similar influence on Catholic life in South 
America, and if these two influences could be associated 
through a strongly-knit working union of Catholic edu- 
cators in both Americas, a long step toward mutual under- 
standing and good will would be made. Catholic education 
in Latin America has much to learn from the United 
States; and we, too, have much to learn from Latin Amer- 
ica. There are fields of mutual assistance that need ex- 
ploring. But neither learning, nor assisting, will be possi- 
ble unless we have mutual contact and inter-relation. The 
best contact possible is that which is personal, and the 
finest opportunity for such contact is afforded by the Con- 
federacion. 


How often we hear it said that the day of isolationism 
is past! In the field of religion and Catholic education it 
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passed the day Christ said, “Go and teach all nations.” 
Catholics, then, if they are to be true to their name, must 
assume leadership in fostering good neighborliness among 
the Americas. In the field of mutual help and understand- 
ing among Catholic educators, South America has taken the 
lead by calling for the organization of an interamerican 
Catholic educational confederation. It is my firm convic- 
tion that the interests of Catholic faith and Catholic edu- 
cation in the Western Hemisphere, to say nothing of Amer- 
ican democracy, will be best served by American Catholic 
educators joining this laudable enterprise and thus making 
it, in fact as well as in name, truly interamerican. 

While the intrinsic value of the Confederacion in bring- 
ing about hemisphere unity among Catholics is, perhaps, 
the best answer to the question of the advisability of the 
National Catholic Educational Association becoming a 
member of the Confederacion, there are some other ob- 
servations, and an answer to an objection may strengthen 
the opinion. American education is beginning to make itself 
deeply felt in South America. But, unfortunately, the in- 
fluence is coming mostly from secularist quarters. Educa- 
tional commissions that have been going to South America 
are too much of the Morningside Heights type. An Amer- 
ican educational commission is now working on a revamp- 
ing of the entire educational setup in Chile. From all I was 
able to gather, disciples of Dewey dominate the commis- 
sion. What the results will be we may easily guess. Proj- 
ects similar to that of the Chilean commission are being 
fostered in other parts of South America, and individual 
educators steeped in secularist ideas are thronging to the 
south and peddling their wares. Are we, as Catholics, to 
be less solicitous about American educational effort in 
South America than the Deweyites? Or are we to permit 
South Americans to think that Catholic education in the 
United States has nothing to say for itself? Participation 
in the Confederacion would put us in a position to know 
what is going on, and to counteract influences that we 
know are inimical to the whole philosophy of Catholic edu- 
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cation. One of the greatest anxieties of the hierarchy, the 
clergy, and thoughtful laymen in South America is the 
ceaseless and ever growing work of Protestantism in their 
countries. Protestant organizations, and particularly those 
in the United States, are going “all out” for the “conver- 
sion” of South America, and they are pouring money into 
the endeavor. Not a little of their effort is directed to the 
field of education. They run many schools and good ones. 
Cooperation with the Confederacion would be a sign that 
Catholics of the United States are no less interested in the 
supernatural welfare of their South American brethren. 
Perhaps, too, it would offer a means of counteracting Prot- 
estant activities that sooner or later may weaken the faith 
of unwary Catholics. 


South Americans are eagerly awaiting the response of 
United States Catholic educators to their invitation to 
take an active part in the Confederacion. And I know that 
their desires reflect those of the South American hierarchy. 
Bishops and college presidents pleaded with me to bring 
back this message to American Catholic educators. I re- 
peat, then, the Confederacion will not be truly interameri- 
can until the National Catholic Educational Association be- 
comes a member. 


From what I have said above about the program of the 
two meetings of the Confederacion one might formulate an 
objection. “What can we gain from membership? Given 
the fact that the membership will be made up mostly of 
Central and South American representatives, there will be 
little or no contribution to the settlement of problems pe- 
culiar to the United States.” My first answer to this ob- 
jection is that the value of membership in an organization 
must not be measured only by what one can get out of it. 
Often enough the measure should be, rather, what we can 
contribute to the common good through membership in it. 
And American educators can contribute much in helping 
South America with some of the tremendous problems that 
face it. Nor is it true that we will not gain by our associa- 
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tions with our fellow-workers in Latin America. The 
very sense of solidarity that would come from union and 
cooperation with an educational system that is larger than 
our own would not be the least of the benefits. While we 
tell Latin Americans of the great freedom we enjoy in our 
educational work in the United States, we can learn of the 
dangers that our freedom may one day be exposed to: yes, 
may be exposed to now without our being aware of it! For 
Latin American education has had long years of experience 
of the shackles of government control. While we see Latin 
America fighting to throw off these shackles of government 
control of education, maybe we can learn a lesson in how 
to protect the precious freedom we now possess. And who 
knows but by trying to share the blessings we possess we 
may merit to retain those blessings and gain others. An 
excerpt from a paper I read at the last meeting of the 
Southern Regional Unit of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association may not be out of place here: 

God has blessed Catholic education here in the 
United States. The very liberty we possess in the field 
of education we can assist Latin American countries 
to achieve, if we put ourselves in a position to tell them 
more about it. And, perhaps, the very effort will be a 
manner of helping ourselves to guard that liberty by 
making us more conscious of its benefits and by ac- 
quainting us with the dangers that threaten it. We 
have much to give to Latin America and Latin Amer- 
ica has much to give us in return. In Latin America 
Wwe can see and experience the glories of a Catholic 
culture—some of them still flowering and others in 
ruins. From the garden of the flowering culture, we 
can transplant a sprig of Catholic culture to the United 
States. And from the contemplation of some of the 
ruins, we can learn a graphic lesson that the price of 
freedom and progress and holiness is eternal vigilance. 

The one difficulty I see standing in the way of the 
National Catholic Educational Association seeking member- 
ship in the Confederacion is the cost. At the 1945 meeting 
in Bogota, when the statutes of the Confederacion were 
drawn up, a budget for the fiscal year 1945-1946 was also 
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proposed and approved, to care for the expense of setting 
up and maintaining permanent offices of the association. 
The method of appropriating the expenses—presupposing 
that all the American republics would become members— 
was the following: the Panamerican republics were 
divided into three classes, according to size and economic 
condition. In the first category were listed Canada, the 
United States, Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina; in the sec- 
ond, Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, and Uruguay; 
in the third, the other eleven Panamerican countries. Those 
of the first category were to pay on the basis of three; 
those of the second, on the basis of two; and the rest on 
the basis of one. Since the total budget for 1945-46 came to 
$3,610.00, the nations of the first category were asked to 
contribute $285 each; those of the second category, $190 
each; and those of the third category, $95 each. Hence, had 
the National Catholic Educational Association joined the 
Confederacion in the beginning, its assessment for that 
year would have been $285. 


At the Buenos Aires meeting, the Permanent Executive 
Committee was asked to expand its office facilities and its 
functions during the year 1946-47. To meet the cost of 
this expansion, and to secure more adequate help in the 
offices, the budget had to be increased. Accordingly, nations 
of the first category are asked to pay $500; those of the 
other categories will have correspondingly lower assess- 
ments. 


In South America the method of raising the necessary 
funds is to take up a collection in the Catholic colleges. 
Since in most of the countries the colleges are quite numer- 
ous, the amount that each college would have to collect 
would be comparatively small. I realize that such a method 
of raising funds to meet the dues of the Confederacion 
would hardly find favor in the United States. I have a 
feeling that an item of $500 is not a negligible one in the 
budget of the National Catholic Educational Association. On 
the other hand, I am not sufficiently well acquainted with 
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the financing of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation to know exactly what it could afford to pay even for 
so worthy a cause as membership in the Confederacion. 
Since the Confederacion would presumably embrace all 
Catholie educational endeavor, and, hence, not merely col- 
leges and universities but also high schools and primary 
schools, perhaps a way out of the difficulty would be to 
seek the interest and cooperation of all the various depart- 
ments of the National Catholic Educational Association. 


CONCLUSION 

Having had the advantage of visiting South America and 
of learning much about Catholic education there, I am 
firmly convinced that it would be to the advantage of Cath- 
olic education in both North and South America for the 
National Catholic Educational Association to become a 
member of the Confederacion. How to finance such mem- 
bership, I must leave to those more versed in the financial 
status of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

I cannot close my report without expressing a word of 
gratitude to His Excellency, Archbishop McNicholas, and to 
Monsignor Hochwalt and the other officials of the National 
Catholic Educational Association for the singular mark of 
confidence placed in me in asking that I represent the 
National Catholic Educational Association at the Buenos 
Aires meeting. I can only hope that this confidence was 
not misplaced. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J., 
Executive Director, 
Jesuit Educational Association. 








GENERAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS 


Boston, MAss., April 8-10, 1947. 


For its Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association was welcomed to Boston by the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D. His Excellency 
most graciously extended the hospitality of his archdiocese 
to a large number of Catholic educators from all over the 
country. 

The Local General Committee, under the capable direc- 
tion of Monsignor Richard J. Quinlan, provided excellent 
arrangements for the meetings. A special vote of thanks 
is due to the members of the Committee, which included the 
following persons: 

Convention officers: Right Rev. Msgr. Augustine F. 
Hickey, Honorary Chairman; Right Rev. Msgr. Richard 
J. Quinlan, General Chairman; Right Rev. Msgr. Edward 
G. Murray, Rev. William J. Daly, Rev. Daniel J. Donovan, 
Vice Chairmen; Rev. Joseph P. Monahan, Treasurer; Rev. 
Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Executive Secretary. 

Convention chairmen: Right Rev. Msgr. Augustine F. 
Hickey, Reception Chairman; Rev. John J. Connolly, Rev. 
Leroy V. Cooney, Rev. George M. Dowd, Rev. Henry P. 
Fisher, C.S.P., Rev. Augustine S. Hargedon, Rev. Edward 
T. Harrington, Rev. Thomas H. Kennedy, Rev. Edward J. 
Riley, Rev. George D. Roache, Reception Vice Chairmen; 
Rev. William B. Foley and Rev. Francis F. McElroy, 
Arrangements Co-Chairmen; Very Rev. William L. Kele- 
her, S.J., College Participation Chairman; Sister Margaret 
Patricia, S.N.D., Sister M. Honora, S.S.J., Mother Eleanor 
S. Kenny, R.S.C.J., Sister Mary Anne Eva, S.S.A., College 
Participation Vice Chairmen; Rev. Michael F. Costello, 
Exhibits Chairman; Rev. Francis P. Moran, Historian; 
Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Wright, Hospitality Chairman; 
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Rev. Donald A. McGowan, Hospitality for Religious Chair- 
man; Rev. Peter P. Tuohy, Housing Chairman; Very Rev. 
Charles D. McInnis, Information Chairman; Right Rev. 
Msgr. Walter J. Furlong, Liturgical Arrangements Chair- 
man; Rev. Augustine J. Depatie, S.M., Luncheon for Sisters 
Chairman; Rev. Peter F. Hart, Rev. John W. Lynch, S.M., 
Luncheons for Sisters Vice Chairmen; Rev. Francis S. 
Shea, Music Chairman; Rev. Charles A. Donahue, Partici- 
pation of Parishes Chairman; Rev. John R. Wall, Public 
School Teachers Chairman; Rev. John S. Sexton, Publicity 
Chairman; Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S.J., Radio Chairman; 
Very Rev. John M. Frawley, C.SS.R., Registration Chair- 
man; Rev. Thomas J. Riley, Seminary Participation Chair- 
man; Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, Superintendents’ Dinner 
Chairman; Rev. Henry J. O’Conneli, Transportation Chair- 
man; Rev. James H. Doyle, Visiting Priests Chairman. 


In addition to the three general meetings there were 
active sessions of the Seminary Department, College and 
University Department, Secondary School Department, 
Elementary School Department, Minor Seminary Section, 
and Deaf Education Section. The School Superintendents’ 
Department held a brief business session before their 
annual dinner meeting. 


The headquarters for the convention were established at 
the Hotel Statler where committee meetings were held on 
Monday, April 7. These included meetings of the Executive 
Board of the Association, Executive Committee of the Col- 
lege and University Department, Executive Committee of 
the Secondary School Department, Executive Committee of 
the Elementary School Department, and the Committee on 
Membership of the College and University Department. 


The general meetings and sessions of the various depart- 
ments and sections were held in meeting rooms on the Mez- 
zanine Floor of the Hotel Statler, at the New England 
Mutual Hall, and in the Historical and Napoleon Rooms of 
the First Corps Cadets Armory. 


The Commercial Exhibit was located on the first floor of 
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the First Corps Cadets Armory. A total of one hundred and 
twenty-six commercial and educational exhibits, including 
those of leading publishers, school supply and teaching aid 
manufacturers, gave the delegates an opportunity to exam- 
ine the latest developments in the school field. 


THE OPENING MASS 


On Tuesday, April 8, the convention was formally opened 
with a Solemn Pontifical High Mass celebrated by the Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, in the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross. The Most Reverend John T. 
MeNicholas, President General of the Association, preached 
the sermon. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 8, 1947. 


The annual meeting was called to order and opened with 
prayer by the Most Reverend John T. MecNicholas, Presi- 
dent General of the Association. 

Archbishop McNicholas expressed his deep appreciation 
to Archbishop Cushing and the city of Boston for its gra- 
cious hospitality in receiving the Association. He pointed 
out that the next few days would be important days for the 
future of Catholic education. The Archbishop expressed the 
hope that God would guide the delegates in their discussion 
and expressed the hope, likewise, that the delegates would 
rise to the challenge of the times and keep Catholic educa- 
tion in the high place that it had achieved for itself. 

The Secretary General introduced Monsignor Quinlan, 
who announced that the Association was honored by a cable- 
gram from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. The cablegram 
was addressed to the President General of the Association 
and read as follows: 

“We cordially acknowledge the renewed pledged devotion 
and loyalty of the National Catholic Educational Association 
assembled for its Forty-fourth Annual Convention in Boston 
and gladly impart to you, venerable brother, as President 
and to all members laboring on behalf of the most impor- 
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tant work of Catholic education in your beloved country, 
our paternal apostolic blessing.” 

Monsignor Quinlan then read the following message from 
the President of the United States, Mr. Harry S. Truman: 
“Dear Archbishop MeNicholas: 


“T note with interest that the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association at its annual meeting in Boston is to 
concern iself with the educational problems that it must 
meet in the postwar world. This task seems particularly 
opportune in the light of the increasing demands made upon 
schools to prepare citizens for their full responsibilities, both 
national and international. 

“Just one year ago, I sent my greetings to you in the 
city of St. Louis. At that time the proposed UNESCO 
organization was merely in prospect. Today it is a reality. 
I am grateful to all those American educational associa- 
tions, among them your fine group, for the notable contri- 
butions they have made toward the founding and continu- 
ation of the UNESCO program. If UNESCO is to succeed 
in achieving its goal of peace through understanding, then 
educators must keep the organization alive in their daily 
work by their continuing interest and personal contribution. 

“The world-wide viewpoint of your association affords 
an exceptional opportunity to your membership to assist 
UNESCO in its endeavors. If your association continues to 
carry out its assignment on the national level of making 
zood moral citizens, it will likewise be making a direct 
contribution to sound international relations. 

“T hope that your discussions in Boston will by their wise 
deliberations further the high purpose and goals of your 
organization. Please extend my cordial greetings to all who 
participate.” 

At this point the Secretary General presented his annual 
report on the work of the Association. 

The minutes of the meeting held by the Association in 
St. Louis, April 23-25, 1946, were approved as printed in the 
Report of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, 
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A motion was presented authorizing the appointment of 
the usual Committees on Nominations and Resolutions. 
Members who were appointed to these Committees were as 
follows: 

On Resolutions: Rev. Cornelius T. Sherlock, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., Niagara, N. Y.; Rev. 
Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Providence, R. I.; Brother Emil- 
ian, F.S.C., Ammendale, Md.; Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S.J., 
Baltimore, Md. 

On Nominations: Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8.J., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Very 
Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; 
Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, O.S.F., Winona, Minn. 

Archbishop McNicholas offered the closing prayer. The 
meeting adjourned at 12:45 P.M. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947. 


At 8:30 P.M. in Boston Symphony Hall a general meet- 
ing was held with His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, presiding. The 
main address on this occasion was delivered by Archbishop 
Cushing. In his address, entitled “Education and the Chris- 
tian Home,” Archbishop Cushing emphasized that most of 
the things that Pope Pius XII has had to say for the guid- 
ance of Catholics in their thinking about education have 
been concerned with education in the home and with the 
obligation of parents in the education of their children. He 
emphasized that the Christian home is the school where the 
world’s great ideas are sown and cultivated. The welfare of 
society depends on the health of the units of which it is 
composed, as of so many living cells. The family is the cell 
of the social organism. No planning, however scientific, can 
stay the world in its downward course unless both educa- 
tion and legislation unite to arrest the disintegration of the 
family and restore to the home its former prestige. 
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For this auspicious occasion a fine musical program was 
furnished by a symphony orchestra under the leadership of 
Mr. Leo Litwin. Miss Jessica Dragonette was the soloist. 


CLOSING MEETING 
THURSDAY, April 10, 1947. 


The closing general meeting of the convention was held 
at 12:30 P.M. in the Ballroom of the Hotel Statler with the 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas presiding. The Com- 
mittee on Nominations presented the names of the follow- 
ing officers who were elected unanimously for the year 
1947-48: 

President General: Most Rev. John T. MecNicholas, O.P., 
S.T.M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice Presidents General: Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., 
S.T.D., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
V. S. McClancy, A.B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Paul 
E. Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother 
Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Secretary General: Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer General: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, 
A.M., S.T.L., Winthrop, Mass. 

The Reverend Cornelius T. Sherlock, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, read the following report of 
that Committee: 

RESOLUTIONS 
I 


The National Catholic Educational Association expresses 
to Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, its heartfelt gratitude 
for His Holiness’ deeply moving Lenten message to Catho- 
lic school children in the United States. 

In response to the Holy Father’s plea for suffering little 
ones in war-devastated lands Catholic children of America 
have contributed generously to the Save Starving Children 
campaign. 

Our pupils add their prayers to the tokens of their self- 
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denial in the fervent hope that the Holy Father may bring 
both spiritual and material relief to those suffering the con- 
sequences of war. 

II 

The National Catholic Educational Association is grate- 
ful to the President of the United States for his message 
to our annual meeting. The Association is encouraged by 
the President’s observation that our program for teaching 
good moral citizenship also will make a direct contribution 
to sound international relations. 

To the President of the United States the Association 
pledges its continued support of our national policy to 
secure international peace by guaranteeing freedom to 
peoples everywhere. The Association notes with satisfac- 
tion the President’s courageous effort to maintain the bless- 
ings of freedom for people in imperilled regions of the world. 


III 

Recognizing that peace is something more than the mere 
absence of overt hostilities among nations, the National 
Catholic Educational Association urges that the resources 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization should be devoted to those educational activi- 
ties which tend most directly to promote understanding of 
the fundamental aims of the United Nations and mutual 
understanding of the fundamental aims of the United Na- 
tions and mutual understanding among the peoples. 

World-wide peace depends upon a world-wide belief in the 
moral solidarity of all nations. It will be necessary for 
educators to break down the barriers that separate the 
peoples of the world and to strengthen the ties that bind 
them together as human beings. Manifestly, educators 
whose lives are motivated by religion can deepen and inten- 
sify man’s conviction of the moral solidarity of mankind. 

The Association recommends that the Congress of the 
United States support its international commitments by 
appropriating sufficient funds for the continued operations 
of UNESCO and the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. 
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IV 

Mindful that freedom of education is threatened both by 
totalitarian philosophies of government and also by certain 
monopolistic trends in American education, the National 
Catholic Educational Association reaffirms its traditional 
belief in full freedom of education for all American citizens. 
The proper division of responsibility for education between 
home, church, and state is the surest guarantee that the 
nation’s schools shall not be absorbed by a dictatorial state 
but shall continue to promote and improve the cherished 
freedoms of democratic society. 

The Association explicitly condemns the educational 
theory that the public school is the only valid expression of 
American education, and it rejects the view that the public 
schools must have a monopoly of the tax funds paid by all 
the citizens for education. 

V 


The National Catholic Educational Association expresses 
its grave concern over the critical shortage of good teachers 
in the schools of the United States and recommends that 
the graduates of Catholic schools be encouraged to enter 
the teaching profession. Realizing that poor salaries are 
deterring competent candidates from entering the teaching 
field, the Association urges that immediate steps be taken 
to raise teachers’ salaries to a level commensurate with the 
value of their public service. 


VI 


We extend our sincere thanks to His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
for his generous hospitality to the members of the Conven- 
tion and for his valued encouragement in the work of Cath- 
olic education. To the members of the Local Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Richard J. Quinlan, we express our gratitude for the effi- 
cient preparation and solicitous care that were evident in 
the arrangements made for our comfort and convenience 
during the days of the meeting. 
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The resolutions were unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention. 

The President General expressed to Archbishop Cushing 
and to the Archdiocese of Boston his deep appreciation for 
the kindness and the hospitality that had been extended to 
the National Catholic Educational Association during its 
pleasant stay in Boston. 

The Secretary General read a letter from Archbishop 
John J. Mitty of San Francisco, inviting the Association to 
be present in that city for its annual meeting in 1948. 
Another letter from Mayor Roger D. Lapham of San Fran- 
cisco was read, inviting the Association to make use of all 
the facilities of the city of San Francisco during the 1948 
convention. 

Archbishop McNicholas offered the closing prayer and 
the meeting adjourned at 1:00 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary. 








SERMON 
NO WALL BETWEEN GOD AND THE CHILD 


MOST REV. JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, O.P., S.T.M., S.T.D. 
ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI, PRESIDENT GENERAL, THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Catholic Educational Association expresses 
its very grateful appreciation to the truly apostolic Prelate 
of Boston, the host of this Convention—Archbishop Cushing 
—whose interests are in education and in every field where 
souls can be helped to attain their eternal destiny. It seems 
well that we should restate and reaffirm in this citadel of 
freedom, and in this militant center of apostolic Chris- 
tianity, the fundamental principles governing the education 
of minor children. 

The education of a child is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance to the individual, to the family, to the Church, and 
to the State. The individual and the three vitally interested 
units of society should not discharge their respective duties 
as enemies. Their obvious obligation is to cooperate in an 
unselfish and friendly way. There should be a cordial part- 
nership between the family, the Church, and the State in 
educating the child. If there is not, the child shall be the 
victim of misunderstanding, antagonism, and enmity. There 
are dangerous trends of education in our country because 
domestic, civil, and religious societies are not working har- 
moniously. Irreparable harm can come to America if false 
principles of education prevail and if freedom of educa- 
tion be lost or impaired. 

There is not one definition of education; there are many 
definitions. To define education we must first define human 
life. A true understanding of the life of the child—physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally, and spiritually—enables one 
to give a true definition of education. A false appraisal of 
human life and a failure to consider man’s true nature, his 
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immortal soul, his eternal destiny, his relation to God and 
to his fellow man, ‘necessarily forces one to formulate an 
erroneous definition of education. 


Gop’s RIGHTS 


Man, made to the image and likeness of God, is destined 
to return to Him. The human soul comes immediately and 
directly from the creative hand of God. In the divine econ- 
omy, soul and body are joined to be partners during the 
fleeting years of time and during the eternal ages of life 
hereafter. The whole child, therefore, body and soul, must 
be educated for time and eternity. All of the child’s facul- 
ties and capacities of soul and body—intellect, memory, 
will, imagination, emotions, and senses—must be harmoni- 
ously trained and refined to fit into the pattern of time and 
eternity. Education of the child ceases to be education 
when it rifts soul from body, intellect from will; imagina- 
tion, emotions, and senses from the guidance of the intellect 
or from the discipline of the will; time from eternity ; crea- 
ture from Creator. 

The educable child belongs first and in the highest degree 
to its Divine Creator. The child has a native and impre- 
scriptible right to the air it breathes, to food that nourishes 
it, to opportunities to develop its mind and the powers of 
its soul, which perfect it as a human being. The child, from 
the dawn of reason, has even a greater right to know some- 
thing about its Divine Creator. Neither parents, nor State, 
nor any power on earth can rightly shut out God from the 
life of the child. Every attempt to separate the child from 
God by any civil constitution or legislative enactment is an 
attack on the Divine Creator of the child; it is also an unjust 
penalty depriving the child of its greatest opportunity in 
education. The degrading result of the separation of God 
and the child is found in atheistic, totalitarian, and secu- 
laristic education. Our secularist educators are crusaders 
for the separation of the child from God. 

There must be no wall of separation between God and 
the child. The secularistic educators who raise this wall 
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are, in reality, Fascist educators who, perhaps without real- 
izing it, are planning to give our country millions of uncon- 
trolled juvenile criminals. Government monopoly of educa- 
tion will raise a wall of separation between God and the 
child which will give our country a majority of atheistic 
citizens. There are the terrible consequences of godless 
education—call it Fascist, or Nazi, or totalitarian. 


II 


PARENTS’ RIGHTS 


The child next belongs to its parents, who have been 
called into a partnership with God as its co-creators. The 
parents are the founders, under God, of the divine institu- 
tion of the family, which is the fundamental unit of society, 
having natural, primary, fundamental, inalienable, and 
imprescriptible rights, which are antecedent and superior 
to all positive human laws. The family, with its domestic 
authority and its constitution conferred upon it by nature, 
must be accepted by all right-thinking persons and nations 
as the basic unit of society. 

The divine authority of the family, and consequently of 
the parents, in educating their children obliges father and 
mother, or those charged with parental responsibility, to 
accept the God-given constitution through which nature 
regulates family life. No power on earth can lawfully 
separate parents from their child in the field of education, 
provided parents are complying with the divine constitu- 
tion controlling normal family life. The right of parents to 
educate their children is as natural, as inherent, as inalien- 
able, and as imprescriptible as is their right, through 
marriage, to beget children. Marriage, whether in a life- 
long contract among non-Christians or in a sacramental 
Christian contract, gives husband and wife two rights 
which cannot be separated in the court of God and of all 
right-thinking men. These two rights are: first, to become 
co-creators with God in bringing children into the world; 
and secondly, the right to educate these children. Procrea- 
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tion and education of children are inseparably bound to- 
gether through marriage. It is a usurpation of divine 
authority conferred on a family, when any State arbitrarily 
attempts to separate these two rights, arrogating to itself 
supremacy in the exercise of one of these rights—the edu- 
cation of the child. There must be no wall of separation 
between qualified parents and their educable children in 
preparing the latter for their life’s work. 


Those who are raising this wall of separation between 
parents and the child are Fascists in education. Our sec- 
ularist educators, and those members of the school profes- 
sion or administration who would take away the child from 
its parents, in reality are insisting on the false assumption 
that parents have only those rights in education which the 
State grants them; that parents have the right and duty 
to care for the bodies of their children but the State must 
have an absolute right to develop and form the minds of 
the children. Pope Benedict XV, speaking of parents to 
the Italian Catholic Women’s Union, said: 

“They claim the right of liberty of education of 
their children because it would be barbarous to pretend 
that while not excluded from the formation of the less 
noble part of their children, they would be shut out 
— care and development of their more noble 
part. 

There is a very un-American discrimination between par- 
ents. It is taken for granted that rich parents shall have 
full liberty to educate their children in any school of their 
choice, or in any way they wish; but there is a growing 
tendency which would deprive poor or religious parents of 
freedom of education. Many superficial educators, who 
have never studied basic principles, assert that the children 
of the masses should all be pupils of. one system in order 
to avoid divisions among our adult citizens. The real prej- 
udice seems to be against schools conducted under the aus- 
pices of religion. 

I venture to think that it is timely for this Boston Con- 
vention of Catholic educators to urge a proclamation from 
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every housetop in America, which will assert the divine 
rights of parents to educate their children according to 
their conscientious judgment. A serious and profound 
study ought to be inspired by this Convention, which will 
enable all fair-minded educators, whether of State or na- 
tion, to understand the fundamental rights of the family in 
education. The God-given rights of parents are either not 
understood or are ignored by our secularist educators and 
by many school administrators who, in a delusion of sov- 
ereignty, act as though they, not the parents, have control 
of the educable child. Those who do not understand the 
basic principles of the whole social Christian order readily 
become Fascists or totalitarians in education. 


I trust that this Convention may be able to induce all 
parents of America—whatever be their creed, the origin of 
their blood, or their color—to know and to exercise their 
God-given authority as fathers and mothers in the educa- 
tion of their children during their minor years. Parents 
should know the unchangeable principles which authorize 
them to educate their children or to depute others to do so. 
Cannot all the parents of America who worship an omnipo- 
tent God and accept an eternal destiny of man, because of 
the divine dignity of every soul, unite to defend parental 
rights in the education of children and to counteract the 
erroneous propaganda of our Fascist and secularist edu- 
cators, who are in reality raising up a wall of separation 
between parents and children in the field of education. 


I hope this Convention can induce all thoughtful and in- 
formed men and women, all members of the legal profes- 
sion, and all fair-minded persons of the teaching profes- 
sion, to study seriously and profoundly the God-given rights 
of parents and of the family in the education of their chil- 
dren. Such a study will make clear, (1) that the authority 
of parents extends to every hour spent by their children in 
school, and (2) that the teachers of the school, and the 
State itself, are but the deputies of the parents in the edu- 
cation of their children. 
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III 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH 


The Catholic Church is vitally concerned about the edu- 
cation of children. She knows the place that God should 
have in the life of the child; she knows that the rejection 
of God can make the child the most dangerous adult citi- 
zen. The militant atheist, highly educated, can be the most 
dangerous citizen of any country. The Catholic Church is 
very anxious to cooperate with parents and with the State 
in the education of the child. Coming out of the Catacombs, 
the Church for sixteen hundred years has been the peerless 
teacher, instructing parents about their native, funda- 
mental, and imprescriptible rights and duties. She has 
been the opponent of every form of government in the 
world that has encroached on the authority of the family 
in the field of education. She has opposed, throughout the 
centuries, State idolatry, which puts Statism before God, 
before parents, and before the Church in developing the 
child intellectually and morally. 

In the years that led up to the Second World War, the 
Catholic Church condemned fearlessly the false principles 
of Fascism, Nazism, Sovietism, and totalitarianism, wher- 
ever found in education. The Church, for centuries, 
through concordats, has dealt with education, often be- 
ing obliged to make the best of a bad bargain. The Church 
has a divine mandate from the Lord Christ as a teacher: 
“Go into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature” (Mark 16:15). The Church, as a spiritual 
mother, is solicitous for all her educable children. The 
Church cannot abrogate God-given powers communicated 
to parents, nor has she the slightest wish to do so. The 
Church must defend the laws of God and of nature regard: 
ing the education of children. She must teach children 
from the very dawn of reason that they should move God- 
ward; that they have an eternal destiny, an immortal soul; 
that God wishes all men to be saved; and that the Lord 
Christ, true God, has provided means for the salvation of 
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all men. The Church must integrate this teaching with all 
subjects of human knowledge. In the domain of spirituality 
and in the moral training of children the Church must be 
supreme. 


Before the second World War, totalitarian governments 
either suppressed schools conducted under the auspices of 
religion, or severely restricted them in their activities. In 
the democracies, private and church-controlled schools were 
permitted freedom of action, and have, in many of these 
countries, been supported by public taxation. 


Today there is a titanic struggle throughout the nations 
between totalitarianism and freedom. The battleground is 
the school. On the side of totalitarianism, no church or 
private schools are permitted. On the side of freedom, even 
where there is only fragmentary freedom, there are vary- 
ing degrees of liberty of action, all of which is largely cen- 
tered about the school. Socialists and democrats are di- 
vided on the school question. State, neutral, secularized 
schools are showing stronger opposition to any educational 
system conducted under the auspices of religion. Atheists, 
agnostics, communists, certain fraternal organizations, in- 
differentists, and secularists are opposing freedom of edu- 
cation and consequently taking a stronger position against 
church schools. These several groups make the claim— 
clandestinely, semi-publicly, boldly—that the only Ameri- 
can system of education is the tax-supported school. The 
strategy of these opponents would depreciate the value of 
schools conducted by religious bodies; would make it more 
difficult for these schools to continue to function. Many in 
the secular school profession would have the general public 
think that religious schools teach only religion, that they 
are foreign in character, and that they should be relegated 
to a second-class status and merely tolerated. This attack 
on freedom of education is only the initial move. The attack 
is really directed against the unchangeable principles of 
Christianity. 


Some of us have gone through APAism and Ku-Kluxism, 
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These crude organizations viciously attacked the Catholic 
Church. Today there is a more subtle and more dangerous 
movement. It is promoted by the atheists and by their front 
organizations, and by secularist educators who oppose re- 
ligious schools and American freedom of education in order 
to strike at the Catholic Church. No American, well in- 
formed in the history of education of his country, is de- 
ceived by their strategy, or by their dangerous propaganda 
that only tax-supported schools are American schools. The 
American system of education embraces three classes of 
schools: first, those that are tax-supported; second, those 
conducted under the auspices of religion; and third, the 
private schools. 


Let it be said, with all possible emphasis, that the Cath- 
olic Church is not opposed to tax-supported schools. On 
the contrary, she heartily endorses our compulsory system 
of education in America; she sincerely commends the tra- 
ditional freedom of American education, and also the gen- 
erous spirit of America to make adequate provision for 
education, which generosity will again be manifested to our 
teachers in the post-war crisis through which we are pass- 
ing. At the same time, the Catholic Church, as the wisest 
and most patient mother, recognizes the fundamental injus- 
tice with which religious schools are treated. She also 
knows that her schools are rendering an unsurpassed pub- 
lic service. She knows that her school is a school, not a 
church. The Catholic school is not failing to do anything 
that any properly standardized American school should do. 
Catholic schools will stand any test to which tax-supported 
schools will submit. 


The opponents of church schools in the teaching profes- 
sion, and in school administration, know the unsurpassed 
public service rendered to our country by Catholic schools, 
yet they continue their unreasonable opposition; they dis- 
count the public service of our schools, either passing over 
it or even denying it. The Catholic Church is training her 
children to be law-abiding citizens; she is teaching them to 
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love America and to serve it; even at the cost of life, in 
time of war; she is teaching her pupils to respect, love, and 
obey their parents, and also to respect and obey civil au- 
thority as having its source in God. It is hard to under- 
stand how even the prejudiced mind can deny the character 
of the notable public service of our schools. They render 
as much public service as any tax-supported school. There 
can be no reasonable contradiction of the fact that the 
Catholic primary and secondary schools of our country are 
turning out the best of American citizens. I say this not 
in a boasting spirit, but for the sake of truth and justice, 
and, I hope, for the benefit of those who are opposed to, 
or who have lifelong prejudice against, our schools. I say 
it as a tribute to the 100,000 or more Sisters, Brothers, 
and Priests whose consecrated lives are dedicated to Chris- 
tian education. I say it because of my deep conviction that 
only Christian education can save America from all the sub- 
versive teaching tolerated, permitted, or even encouraged 
in our country. 
IV 


THE RIGHTS OF THE STATE 


The State has very definite rights in education. The 
State arises from the very nature of organized society. Its 
origin, therefore, goes back to God, from whom its author- 
ity is derived. The State is supreme in its sphere. It gov- 
erns the material order and the physical well-being of its 
citizens. It is the custodian of the common good, of an 
orderly society, affording due protection and security. The 
State should be a help, not an impediment, to the moral 
well-being of its citizens. The State that undermines God 
and the moral order is destroying the strongest supports of 
its own authority and is on the way to ruin. 

While the State has responsibility in education, it is not 
constituted by nature a teacher. Its duty is to encourage 
parents and to help them in the instruction and moral 
training of their children. Our country has wisely estab- 
lished no religion and has expressed no preference for any 
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religion. The State should see that its minor children are 
duly informed about their patriotic duties, and that they 
be imbued with a true loyalty to our country, which they 
must love as a parent. Patriotism is classified under the 
virtue of piety. Filial piety makes us respect and love our 
parents; patriotic piety makes us true, loyal citizens, loving 
our country as our parent. As the custodian of the com- 
mon welfare, our country wisely insists on compulsory edu- 
cation, remaining in theory at least the protector of par- 
ents, and guaranteeing to fathers and mothers freedom of 
education, setting standards of education and supporting in 
large measure the schools of our country. If the family or 
parents can not or will not discharge their duty in educat- 
ing children, then the State, as the custodian of the com- 
mon welfare, must assume parental responsibilities, al- 
ways having due regard for the faith of parents. When 
the State assumes parental obligations, when it establishes 
State schools, as it must do in a modern world in order to 
assure suitable education for a country blessed as ours is, 
it can not endow itself with arbitrary powers. If it does so, 
it becomes a Fascist State in education. Usurped totalita- 
rian powers in education, if not checked by freedom of edu- 
cation, will inevitably lead to a Fascist State in all func- 
tions. 

A conference with representatives of parents, who know 
parental rights; and of religion, who know basic and un- 
changeable moral principles; and of schools, who know the 
field of education, could do immeasurable good. This coop- 
eration does not mean a union of Church and State; nor an 
inter-faith organization. No religious group in America is 
asking for the union of Church and State; least of all are 
Catholics. There is a most unreasonable fear about the 
growing influence of the religious schools in America. Until 
recently there was little fear of what atheistic communists 
would do in our country if they took over its government. 
But there was an incredible fear, with whispered forecasts, 
of what would happen if students of religious schools were 
in control. It should be evident, in this metropolitan area 
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and in this strong Christian center of New England, how 
fair and how truly American are the men and women who 
have come out of Christian schools. 


We should welcome also a conference of legal men, edu- 
cators, and moral leaders, who know the province of the 
State in which it is supreme, and who also are thoroughly 
conversant with the limitations of the State in education 
and who understand the obligations of the State which 
arise from distributive justice. 


In general, we must be happy about the partnership of 
family, Church, and State in our country, about the devel- 
opment of tax-supported schools, and about freedom of edu- 
cation in schools conducted under the auspices of religion. 
Our complaint is not aginst government, but against high- 
pressure groups of the school profession that attempt to 
foist on the American public the pseudo-religion of public 
education as if it were the only true American education. 
These same groups are becoming more insistent on the com- 
plete secularization of American education; they are pre- 
senting separation of Church and State in a wrong light; 
they are increasing the economic burdens of parents who 
wish their children trained in religious schools; they are 
striving, unwittingly perhaps, to make our government a 
dictator in education. They do not seem to realize what a 
perfecting power freedom of education is. Perhaps without 
grasping implications, they are promoting Fascism in edu- 
cation. They are promoting a false theory of democracy by 
condemning the divisive influence of religious schools, and 
by making a false application of majority rule. I would not 
be understood as condemning the whole school profession 
when I say that true Americans can not subscribe to the 
narrow, bigoted opinions of some educators; nor can they 
subscribe to the growing tendency which would directly or 
indirectly interfere with the rights of the family or of the 
Church in education. In many spheres we recognize the 
danger to a community from leaders who promote and 
uphold monopolies. This Boston Convention, I am sure, 
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will stand firmly for freedom of education, for the rights 
of parents, the rights of the Church, and the rights of the 
State. The Convention will condemn fearlessly the monop- 
olistic tendencies of education which many of the school 
profession and of school administration are promoting. 

May Gold bless this Convention! May the Holy Spirit 
enlighten all its delegates to promote the best interests of 
our country and of sound education governed by patriotic 
and religious principles! 
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ADDRESS 
EDUCATION AND THE CHRISTIAN HOME* 


THE MOST REVEREND RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D. 
ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


This great convention has been concerned with the part 
which the school—in its various kinds—plays in education. 
The very magnitude of the conventions which meet periodi- 
cally to discuss collegiate and scholastic problems shows 
that the role of the school in education is both perceived and 
provided for in our society. The part of the home is neither 
so frequently discussed, nor so well understood, nor, I fear, 
so carefully provided for. Yet the home does have its role— 
and a very important one it is—in the formation of youth. 


To deal adequately with the question of education in the 
home there would be need of a distinct convention, but even 
this convention will not be complete unless we face the ques- 
tion of the home and education tonight. All education begins 
in the home; all discussion of education should begin with 
the home. No theory of education should ever get far from 
the fundamental place of the home in this question. 

The parental work of bringing forth a child is only com- 
pleted when the child has been brought up by parental edu- 
cation; the latter process is by nature bound up with the 
home quite as much as is the first. To bring forth a living 
body into the world is a wonderful vocation; to bring to 
maturity the immortal soul within that body is even more 
wonderful. Both vocations belong by nature to the parent. 
The right and the duty of child education rest primarily 
with those who give the child existence. All competence of 


* Address delivered at the Public Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association Convention, Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., 
April 9, 1947. 
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Church and State alike are subordinated by the Natural Law 
of God to the competence of the parent, and the contribu- 
tions of Church and State alike are always by way of imple- 
menting and supplementing the work of education that is 
primarily the responsibility of the parent. 

We see in all this a dictate of the Natural Law. The posi- 
tive law of democratic states recognizes it whenever there 
is question of legislation which touches on education or 
parental authority. Our own Supreme Court recognized it 
by its so frequently quoted decision in the Oregon Case: 
“The child is not the mere creature of the State; and those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, cou- 
pled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional duties.” This basic right is instinctively recog- 
nized alike by those who invoke it in favor of religious edu- 
cation, for example, and those who appeal to it in their 
efforts to oppose religious education. Recently the Supreme 
Court of the state of Illinois entertained the sad case of a 
parent who not merely protested the right of a public school 
to provide her child with religious or moral education (she 
being an atheist), but challenged the right of the school to 
provide such education to any other child, even though other 
parents, being believers, might expect it and ask for it. The 
child in question did not participate in the religious instruc- 
tion classes for which provision was made in his school. He 
did not participate because his parent, an atheist, did not 
wish him to, and in a democracy the natural rights of a 
parent are respected to the extent that the parent, however 
disastrously in individual cases, is recognized as the normal 
judge as to what and how her child shall be taught. We 
might observe in passing that although democratic law as 
written by religious people thus provides for the desire of 
the atheist mother to deprive her child of the instruction 
offered, the action of this particular mother and of many 
unbelievers like her in seeking to prosecute her right at the 
expense of the rights of believing parents clearly indicates 
that the civil liberties and the natural rights of believers 
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would not be equally safe under legislation written by athe- 
ists. Fortunately, however, the great premises of our civil 


law are religious and based upon the Natural Law and ac- 
cordingly, I repeat, the positive law carefully recognizes the 


prior right of the parent in the realm of child education. 

These prior rights are recognized not only here in Amer- 
ica but wherever democracy is the inspiration of law. For 
example, in Ireland the Constitution of Eire, one of the most 
democratic and Christian political documents in history, 
reads: “The State acknowledges that the primary and nat- 
ural educator of the child is the family.” The Constitution 
of Portugal is likewise most detailed and clear on the edu- 
cation rights of the family. It reads: “The State shall insure 
the constitution and protection of the family as the source 
of preservation and development of the race, as the first 
basis of education and of social discipline and harmony, and 
as a fundamental of political and administrative order. . . . 
With the object of protecting the family it pertains to the 
State and to local authorities: to assist parents in the dis- 
charge of their duty in instructing and educating their chil- 
dren and to cooperate with them by means of public institu- 
tions for education and correction or by encouraging private 
establishments destined for the same purpose.” ... In Great 
Britain the traditions of English common law and the fun- 
damentally democratic instincts of the English people are 
reflected in the declaration of the English Hierarchy some 
years ago with regard to all teachers, whether in the public 
or private schools of England. The declaration said: “A 
teacher never is and never can be a civil servant, and should 
never regard himself or allow himself to be so regarded. 
Whatever authority he may possess to teach and control 
children, and to claim their respect and obedience, comes to 
him from God through the parents and not through the 
State, except in so far as the State is acting on behalf of the 
parents.” 

The reason for all this cannot be recalled too often. It has 
already been stated many times in the present convention; 
1t will always be the theme of Catholic discussions of this 
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kind. It was luminously expounded in our Cathedral yester- 
day morning by the distinguished President of the society 
sponsoring this convention, Archbishop McNicholas. The 
reason finally comes down to this: Under God, the child be- 
longs first of all to those without whom he would not have 
existed, to those who gave him life. The same moral teach- 
ing which constantly reminds us of this fact does not lose 
sight of the further fact that all parents sometimes and 
some parents always need the aid of civil or religious insti- 
tutional agencies in order to fulfill their responsibilities in 
the education of their children. But I repeat, the need of these 
aids does not destroy the radical right of the parent. If 
anything, it confirms that right and all legislation with re- 
gard to the nature, the function, the authority and the sup- 
port of educational institutions should be so written as to 
recognize and protect the prior, inalienable rights of the 
parent and the home in the education of children. 

We are not so much concerned this evening with the edu- 
cation rights of parents, however, as we are with their 
duties. Profiting by the fact that the radio will bring this 
discourse into many American homes, I propose this evening 
to discuss the home as a school, the responsibilities of the 
parent as a teacher and the work which the family should 
do, nay must do, in the education of children unto more per- 
fect personality, more responsible citizenship and more 
devout religious lives. Other sessions of this convention, 
attended by specialists and therefore specialized in the sub- 
jects which they will treat, are discussing the contributions 
to the education of the child which public and religious insti- 
tutions of various kinds enable the parent to make indirectly. 
Tonight I invite you to face the direct responsibility of the 
parent and the contribution which the home must make 
almost alone. 

We are living in times when the direct contribution of 
the home to whole areas of education may have to be made 
with less and less dependence on outside agencies. In the 
early days of the National Socialist menace in Germany. 
Pope Pius XI addressed a famed letter to the Catholics of 
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that unhappy land. He described the discouraging manner in 
which the normal channels of education in the broad sense 
were being perverted or silenced in the interests of Nationa! 
Socialist propaganda. The school, the press, the theatre, the 
motion picture, the radio, all these, he pointed out, were 
being bent to the purposes of the militarists and the other 
pagan leaders of the Third Reich. But the Holy Father did 
not completely despair. There still remained, he reflected, 
one channel of education which, please God, neither State 
nor Party nor faction need invade. The task of that channel 
was enormously complicated by the power of its competi- 
tors, but none the less the Holy Father was optimistic that 
it would still do its work well. That channel was the home, 
the secret school that survives under every despotism, where 
God-fearing parents and decent older members of the family 
transmit from generation to generation, if need be unaided, 
the essential truths which in days of repression can only be 
taught in the privacy of the home and which, even in the 
most free of societies, are best learned and longest remem- 
bered close to home. If decency survives today in Germany 
or in other lands where the rigid controls of the despotic 
state operated in the press and in the classroom and even the 
pulpit, it is because decent parents in decent homes kept up 
the work of child guidance and child education which it is 
the vocation of the home above all other institutions to 
provide. 

Suppose that something happened here like that which 
happened in Germany under the Nazis and as happened else- 
where in Europe under the Red Fascists. Suppose our 
schools became regimented ; suppose our press and our radio, 
our motion pictures and our libraries became instruments 
of the propaganda of a regime. Remember, totalitarianism 
is a disease the tendency toward which is present in some 
degree in all purely secular states, especially those with the 
frankly naturalistic precepts of our modern secularism. Sup- 
pose our secularism, with its exclusion of God, of the super- 
natural and of the spiritual generally, finally reached its 
logical conclusion in a completely statist, totalitarian school 
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system—where then, if not in religious homes, would the 
spiritual education of our children unto personal dignity be 
carried on? 

Says Pope Pius XII: “When churches are closed, when 
the Image of the Crucified is taken from the schools, the 
home remains the providential and, under God, the impreg- 
nable refuge of Christian thought and life!’ 

So with a certain urgency, though without alarm, I empha- 
size tonight the duty and obligation which parents have of 
developing a sense of their own vocations as teachers and 
of the importance of their homes as the true schools of 
Christian civilization. No less an authority than our late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, lamented the decline in family 
education. We have countless millions of dollars invested in 
Church education. Our national and local budgets for pub- 
lic education under state auspices are staggering. Both these 
are frequently cited as evidences of the health of our democ- 
racy and the prosperity of its prospects. This optimism is 
misguided and misleading so long as education in the home 
lags behind. We devote unmeasured hours of study and 
planning and direction to the preparation of Religious to 
teach in our Church schools and to the training of the best 
lay men and women to staff State schools. All this, from one 
point of view, is praiseworthy because it guarantees parents 
the best possible helpers in the work of child education. But 
is there not something illogical and disordered about a civi- 
lization in which such tremendous attention is given the 
helpers, the associate teachers, and little or no attention is 
given those who should be the true teachers of citizens and 
of souls? “Venerable brethren,” Pope Pius XI wrote to the 
Bishops of the world, “we wish to call your attention . . . to 
the present day lamentable decline in family education .. . 
for the fundamental duty and obligation of educating their 
children many parents have little or no preparation, im- 
mersed as they are in temporal cares. The declining influ- 
ence of domestic environment is further weakened by an- 
other tendency prevalent today .. .” and the Holy Father 
goes on to describe the tendency on the part of parents 
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and others to seek every possible pretext to draw the child 
outside the home circle for its education, recreation, and 
other formative interests and activity. 

If this warning of the Holy Father means anything it 
means that in our talk about education and educational prob- 
lems we must get things back into focus and restore the 
home to its proper place in our public and religious educa- 
tional picture. We must educate our boys and girls to be 
themselves educators when finally they are parents and have 
homes of their own. We must recapture the original Chris- 
tian and democratic understanding of the home as the best 
school of sound spirituality and the most effective school of 
decent democracy. 


Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has had many 
things to say for the guidance of Catholics in their thinking 
about education. Most of those things have significantly 
been concerned with education in the home, and with the 
obligations, not merely the rights, I repeat, but the obliga- 
tions of parents in the education of their children. The late 
lamented Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, developed in authori- 
tative fashion the respective roles of Church and State in 
education; I recall again Archbishop McNicholas’ masterful 
presentation of these in the Cathedral yesterday morning. 
Our present Holy Father, gloriously reigning, devoted an 
altogether too little known message to the role of home and 
family, specifically of the parent, in child education.1 The 
Pope’s argument is one which we in the democratic world 
well understand. The obligation of the parent to be an edu- 
cator is not merely a family obligation, it is a social obliga- 
tion as well. The Christian home is the school where the 
world’s great ideas are sown and cultivated. The welfare 
of society depends on the health of the units of which it is 
composed, as of so many living cells. The family is the cell 
of the social organism. No planning, however scientific, can 


1 Passages from the Holy Father’s allocution to women identified 
with Catholic Action are provided in the chapter entitled “Education” 
of Naughton’s book “Pius XII on World Problems,” 
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stay the world in its downward course unless both education 
and legislation unite to arrest the disintegration of the fam- 
ily and restore to the home its former prestige.” 

There is no reform of society possible without the right 
education of youth and such right education must begin, like 
charity, at home. There is need of the enlightened solicitude 
and devoted cooperation of both father and mother to pro- 
vide that home education which is most needed to make the 
child a faithful Christian and a decent citizen. The art of 
right living is the core of education and right living must 
begin before the child goes near a school. Most living on the 
part of the child and the adolescent is done—or should be— 
in and near the home—and there the moulds of mature per- 
sonality are cast. For the indefinite future the best school 
for the education of personality—as distinct from the mere 
stocking of minds or disciplining of wills—will have to be the 
good home. There, better than in any school, public or pri- 
vate, parochial or municipal, we can cultivate in the child 
those charities of heart, those sincerities of thought, and 
those graces of habit, which will lead him, as the essayist 
said, throughout life to prefer openness to affectation, real- 
ities to shadows, and beauty to corruption. Thus the founda- 
tions of that balanced personality about which modern 
educators speak so much, are well and deeply laid. 

The same home circle, as we said, is the best place to 
inculeate that spirit of democracy of which we also hear 
much in modern educational theory. There is a sound truth 
behind the oft-repeated statement that youth must be edu- 
cated for democracy, provided we are clear as to what 
democracy means. Certainly it would be an evil thing to 
train our youth to blind acceptance of some State systems 
that masquerade under the name of democracy. As a Chris- 
tian philosopher of education has observed, democracy 
rightly understood is nothing else than Christian aristoc- 
racy, an order of things that not only may be realized, but 
ought to be realized if the world is to be set right. Christian 


2 Leen, “What Is Education?” p. 287. 
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aristocracy is an aristocracy of worth, not an aristocracy of 
accident. The admission to it is not by money or by birth, 
but by personal, moral, and intellectual value—and the breed- 
ing place of such aristocracy is the Christian home. In that 
sacred place we are encouraged to be aristocrats of the soul, 
co-heirs of Christ, the King of the only Kingdom we ac- 
knowledge—and yet we are kept democratic by parents who 
heed these profound words of the Pope on the home as the 
school of democracy: “The whole education of your children 
would be ruined were they to discover in their parents any 
signs of favoritism, undue preferences or antipathies in re- 
gard to any of them. Whether you use measured severity or 
give encouragement, you must have an equal love for all, a 
love which makes no distinction save for the correction of 
evil or for the encouragement of good. You have received 
all our children equally from God. You must train them 
equally in His way!” 

In the face of responsibilities so serious, the Holy Father 
laments the fact that so many young people rush into mar- 
riage without a serious thought of preparation for their task 
as educators: “It is a tragic circumstance that whereas no 
one would dream of suddenly becoming a mechanic or engi- 
neer, a doctor or a lawyer, without any previous prepara- 
tion, yet every day thousands of young men and women 
marry without having given an instant’s thought to prepar- 
ing themselves for the arduous work of educating children 
which awaits them.” The responsibility of parents in a mat- 
ter of such grave importance is not to be so lightly under- 
taken. 

The Pope offers a detailed account of both the content of 
the education which a mother must give to her child, and 
the manner which she must follow. He calls upon her to 
provide in her own home training of the mind, training of 
the character, training of the heart, and training of the will. 
“Train the mind of your children,” he cries. “Do not give 
them wrong ideas or wrong reasons for things; whatever 
their questions may be, do not answer them with evasions 
or untrue statements which their minds rarely accept, but 
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profit by difficult questions, lovingly and patiently to train 
their minds. Who can say what many a genius may not owe 
to the prolonged but trustful questionings of childhood at 
these home firesides where children dare express their 
doubts!” 

No less important is the training of character in the child. 
An intellectual genius without character, like a powerful 
machine run wild, can be the cause of great harm both to 
himself and others. “Train the character of your children,” 
the Pope continues. “Correct their faults, encourage and 
cultivate their good qualities and coordinate them with that 
stability which will make for resolution in after life!” 

“Train their hearts. Frequently the decision of a man’s 
destiny, the ruin of his character, may be traced to childish 
years when his heart was spoiled by the fond flattery, vain 
fussing and foolish indulgence of misguided parents. The 
impressionable young heart became accustomed to see all 
things yielding to its own will and caprice, and so there 
took root in it a boundless egoism of which the parents 
themselves were later to become the first victims!’ 

The peace of childhood will not last forever. With the 
dawning of reason and the coming of adolescence, the child 
will be subjected to new temptations and difficulties. The 
Holy Father counsels discreet but truthful instruction in 
matters of sex at the time when parents see that the child 
is in need of such knowledge: “With the discretion of a 
mother and a teacher, and thanks to the open-hearted con- 
fidence with which you have been able to inspire your chil- 
dren, you will not fail to watch for and to discern the mo- 
ment in which certain unspoken questions have occurred 
to their minds and are troubling their senses. It will then 
be your duty to your daughters, the father’s duty to your 
sons, carefully and delicately to unveil the truth as far as it 
appears necessary, to give a prudent, true, and Christian 
answer to their questions, and to set their minds at rest. If 
imparted by the lips of devout parents, at the proper time, 
in the proper measure and with proper precautions, the rev- 
elation of the mysterious and marvellous laws of life will be 
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received by them with reverence and gratitude, and will 
enlighten their minds with far less danger than if they learn 
them haphazardly, from secret conversations, through in- 
formation received from over-sophisticated companions, or 
from clandestine reading.” 

It follows from this, it seems to me, that the first and best 
place for that sex education for which so many raise a cry 
in our day is within the walls of the good home—and that on 
this point both the rights and the obligations of the parent 
are especially clear. 

Later on, when there is question of higher education, the 
duty of parents remains, the Pope observes, to choose worti:. 
teachers and schools. There is also the duty, more often than 
not neglected, of cooperation with the teachers chosen. “In 
your work of education, which is many-sided, you will feel 
the need and the obligation of having recourse to others to 
help you,” the Pope continues, adding: “‘At this point, choose 
helpers who are like-minded with yourselves, and choose 
them with all the care that is called for by the treasure 
which you are entrusting to them. You are committing to 
them the faith, the purity, and the piety of your children. 
But when you have chosen them, you must not think that 
you are henceforth liberated from your duty and your vigi- 
lance; you must cooperate with them. However eminent 
school teachers may be in their profession, they will have 
little success in the formation of your children without your 
collaboration—still less if instead of helping and lending 
support to their efforts you were to counteract and annu. 
them!” 

And so we are constantly brought back to the home when- 
ever and however we approach the question of education. 
That is why we must always keep clear our own notions 0° 
the relation of the parent to the State, to the Church, to the 
School in all these problems. That is why we must never 
allow legislators or courts or anti-Catholic spellbinders of 
the moment to distract attention from the central place of 
the parent and the home in all democratic and Christian 
educational theory. Whether it be in questions of schoo! 
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buses, or emergency school subsidies or any other demo- 
cratic aids to education, no phony plea of conflict between 
Church and State or like smoke screen for secularism or 
bigotry must be permitted to obscure the sovereign right 
of the parent to choose the teachers of his children and the 
obligation of the parent to choose those teachers in accord- 
ance with conscience. A truly democratic state will always 
implement a free parent’s rights in education so long as the 
right be reasonably exercised. 

So, too, we are brought back at every turn to the necessity 
that no sharp distinction be drawn between parent and 
teacher. Teachers should always be a kind of pro-parents ; 
parents, especially mothers, should always be the principa. 
teachers of their children. That is why mankind always 
appreciates that the mother, to be a successful one, must be 


an educationist, an economist, a doctor, a nurse, and a 
hundred other things as well. This may not require learning, 


but it does require wisdom—and it is the special kind of 
wisdom found only at home that makes the family the ulti- 
mate Christian school. 

That is why America and Christianity, nay all nation 
and religions consistent with human dignity, have always 
looked to their homes, however humble, to discover the es- 
sential elements in the production of their great men. Amer- 
lca, with all her vaunted educational system, has produced 
no men greater than Abraham Lincoln—and the symbol of 
Lincoln’s education, for me at least, has always been that 
picture which shows him diligently and patiently spelling 
out the beginnings of his wisdom from a borrowed book, 
read by the light of the fireplace in a home presided over 
by a good woman whom he was later to describe in words 
which echo in every Christian heart: “All that I am, all that 
I ever hope to be, I owe to my angel mother !” 

Delegates and friends of this great educational confer- 
ence: never forget this inescapable fact: we may build 
schools and colleges until our skylines are crowded with 
them. We may provide endowments and scholarships and 
salaries that will be the envy of the world. We may put the 
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best resources of Church and State alike behind our efforts 
to have the finest schools, the most skilled teachers, the last 
word in equipment. But Democracy will be ill-served, and 
the Faith served not at all, unless in our education planning 
we begin and end acknowledging that the healing of the 
world’s ills depends on a return to the home, to the respon- 
sibilities of the home on every level of life. And the home 
to which men must return is one that finds its prototype in 
the home built and made gentle by Joseph, the Foster- 
Father, and Mary, the Mother of Christ. Humanly speak- 
ing, out of the teachings of that home came the Redeemer 
of men—out of His teaching came the Church—out of its 
teaching, please God, will always come other homes to pre- 
pare our children for their places in that family of nations 
for which the devout of all the world so passionately pray. 

Spirit of Truth, inspire our children! Seat of Wisdom, 
teach our parents! Mother of Christ, preserve our homes! 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 8, 1947, 2:30 P. M. 


The opening meeting was held in the Historical Room of 
the Armory of the First Corps Cadets, Tuesday, April 8, 
at 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting opened with prayer led by Right Reverend 
Edward G. Murray, President of the Department. Rev. 
John D. Callahan of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., 
was appointed Secretary pro tem due to the absence of the 
Secretary. 

Monsignor Murray recalled that the last meeting of the 
Association in Boston had taken place more than thirty- 
five years ago. He welcomed the Seminary Department to 
Boston. He pointed out that within the Department, al- 
though there are differences in tradition between Diocesan 
and Religious Seminaries, there are problems common to 
all which can profitably be discussed together. 

The Very Reverend James A. Laubacher, S8.S., Rector 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, was introduced by the 
President. Father Laubacher gave a paper on the subject, 
“Helps toward determining Vocations in the Major Semi- 
nary.” This was followed by a discussion of the paper, 
led by Very Reverend John J. Clifford, S.J. 

In the discussion, in which Father Hagspiel, S.V.D., 
Monsignor O’Brien of Norwood, Ohio, Father Hewitt of 
Cieveland, Monsignor Finn of Boston, and Father Brady 
of Detroit also took part, the following points were made: 

The paper was excellent—complete, comprehensive, de- 
tailed. 

The “common life” of the seminary is important. A stu- 
dent who does not seek to evade it, but who follows it, is a 
good candidate. Talk at recreations often involves “twit- 
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ting” of individuals. If a seminarian can “take” this, it is a 
good external sign of vocation. 

A seminary faculty should not yield to appeals in favor 
of a candidate, coming from the candidate’s pastor or 
friends, if the faculty is satisfied the candidate has not a 
vocation. 

Father Laubacher’s paper set forth norms for use in the 
external forum. We must always insist on the adequate 
distinction between the internal and the external forums 
in the question of vocation. 

Intellectual competence alone should not be the norm 
applied to seminarians. Rather the indispensable moral 
virtues and prudence should be emphasized. 

At 3:45 the President introduced the Very Reverend 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., to give a paper on “The Use of Scrip- 
ture in Homiletics.” Before giving his paper, Father 
Smith reviewed some recommendations he had given in a 
similar paper some years ago: 

1) The homiletics professor should criticise sermon com- 
position; the speech instructor should train men in 
the art of good speech. 

2) Two hours per week should be assigned for homiletics, 
and two for speech training. 

3) At least four sermons per year should be written, 
and at least two of them preached, followed by a per- 
sonal consultation with the student. 

4) Modern devices to record and reproduce the voices 
of students should be used as much as possible. 

Father Smith then read his paper. 

In the discussion which followed Reverend Anselm 
Schaaf, O.8.B., Reverend V. J. Donovan, C.P., Reverend 
Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., and Father Bissonette of Lewiston, 
Maine, dwelt upon the importance of the professor of 
Scripture in forming the future effective preacher. Father 
O’Meara, S.M., and Father Haran, S.J., together with 
Father Jerome Ring, brought out the responsibility of all 
professors, not merely professors of Sacred Scripture, to 
emphasize the use of the Scriptures in preaching. There 
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was general agreement that greater use should be made of 
the Scriptures in our sermons. 


The discussion was closed at 4:50 P. M., and the meeting 
closed with prayer. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947, 10:30 A. M. 

The second session of the Seminary Department took 
place in the Library Auditorium of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., on Wednesday, April 9, 1947, at 10:30 
A. M. Committees were appointed by the President of the 
Department as follows: 

Nominations: Rt. Rev. James E. O’Connell 

Very Rev. Anselm Schaaf, 0.S.B. 
Very Rev. D. C. O’Meara, S.M. 

Resolutions: Rt. Rev. James O’Brien 

Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, 8.S. 
Rev. John Creedon, S.J. 

The President then introduced the Right Reverend John 
A. Fearns, D.D., Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, New York, who gave a paper entitled “The Content 
of the Course of Justice.” 


The discussion was led by Reverend Thomas J. Riley of 
Brighton, who complimented Monsignor Fearns on his 
paper. Father Creedon, S.J., of Weston agreed with Father 
Riley that there might well be a division into general and 
particular justice. It has taken a long time, Father Creedon 
said, to work out the various changes in the order of owner- 
ship in Moral Theology. We should be able now to set forth 
the principles as they are known today. The manuals of 
Moral Theology continue the traditional process, and do 
not follow the suggestions of Monsignor Fearns. Father 
Creedon professed himself as pleased particularly with the 
dogmatic beginning of Monsignor Fearns’ paper, based on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Monsignor O’Brien of Cincinnati stated that it was a 
question of the point of view one wished to take in Moral 
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Theology, whether by way of the commandments or the 
virtues. In his opinion, the approach by way of the virtues 
is a better tool, and gives Moral Theology a better standing. 
The Moral Theologians have acquired the reputation of 
dealing with sin. Virtue is classified as something pertain- 
ing to Ascetical Theology. Yet it belongs there with no 
better right than it belongs in Moral Theology. Moral 
Theology deals not only with things of earth, but likewise 
with things of heaven. Monsignor O’Brien went on to say 
that he had started teaching Moral Theology at a time when 
Quadragesimo Anno had just come out. It gave many 
answers which have been helpful ever since, although even 
now the concept of social justice must be derived almost 
uniquely from the Encyclical. St. Thomas gives little time 
to contracts as such. Monsignor O’Brien would incline to 
differ with Monsignor Fearns as regards the divisions of 
Justice. The divisions should be based on individuals, the 
state, and the common good, since legal justice deals with 
the relation of the individual to the state, social justice 
has to do with the relationships of groups to the state, and 
the parallel obligations among groups can be called social- 
commutative justice. Ultimately the question is: “Is there 
such a thing as a group conscience?” Is the obligation on 
the part of stockholders to get good management a personal 
or a collective one? 

Father Schreicter asked whether we should teach finan- 
cial law, something about the control of corporations, and 
the obligations of bond and stock holders. 

Father Ford, S.J., of the Gregorian University said that 
much of what we learn in Moral Theology would be hard 
to fit into the Anglo-Saxon concept of justice. The course 
in contracts should reflect the type of contracts that men 
enter into today. With regard to social justice, much has 
been written and spoken about it. Those who have the 
obligation of training men to hear confessions are anxious 
to know the practical application of its principles to what 
is going on today. Is it a different virtue? If we have dis- 
agreement among the doctors, we have no obligation. We 
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should develop the attitude and the consciences of the laity 
in this regard. They are educated relative to other sins, 
but not justice. 


Father Donovan, C.M., of St. Louis said that we should 
link up the teachings of the Church with contemporary 
notions. A major accident happened in a large city a few 
years ago because the inspectors are political appointees, 
and the mayor has his conscience developed perhaps in 
regard to only two of the commandments. A citizen should 
be taught his duties as a citizen. Even our college gradu- 
ates do not know the Federal, State and local order in 
practical terms. Too many professors in seminaries think 
that they are running undergraduate schools, rather than 
graduate schools, which they really are. 


Father Clifford of Mundelein praised Monsignor Fearns’ 
paper, and particularly the spiritual approach, saying that 
the genesis of social justice is well treated. His principal 
task, Father Clifford continued, was to prepare confessors. 
He does not attempt to be other than practical. He says 
little with regard to contracts because it is not practical. 
Eight hundred and thirty young priests tell me they meet 
the subject very little. Students want answers, and in so- 
cial justice we do not have all the answers. Shall we divide 
our classic course into old-time Moral Theology and a new 
branch to be taught by economists and sociologists? This 
will be necessary if we have to give all the answers. This 
is a day of specialization. Let us be patient until the answers 
are all worked out. 


At the conclusion of this discussion the President intro- 
duced Reverend John Ford of the Faculty of the Pontifical 
Gregorian University. Father Ford gave a paper on ““Teach- 
ing Liturgy in the Seminary.” In the discussion which 
followed this paper, and in which Fathers Stapleton, Schaaf, 
O’Meara, Klueber, and Carroll joined, there was unanimity 
of praise for the informative content and irenic style of 
the paper. Father Carroll spoke as President of the Lit- 
urgical Conference, and mentioned that similar discussions 
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would take place at the meeting of the Conference in the 
late summer. 

Luncheon was taken in the refectory of the Seminary. 
Archbishop Cushing was present as host, and the Most 
Reverend President General of the Association, Archbishop 
MeNicholas, was likewise present. 


THIRD SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947, 2:15 P. M. 

At 2:15 P. M. the joint meeting of the Major Seminary 
Department and the Minor Seminary Section took place in 
the Seminary Library. Archbishop Cushing opened the 
meeting with prayer, and gave the first paper on “Oppor- 
tunities for the Seminary of Today.” His Excellency set 
forth the many challenges to the generosity of American 
Catholicism which today’s conditions afford. He bespoke a 
world-wide interest in the affairs and the interests of the 
Church on the part of our priests. This should begin in the 
seminary, His Excellency concluded. His Grace, Arch- 
bishop McNicholas, gave a talk in which he pleaded for 
the increase of the love of learning among our seminarians 
and their professors. 

The second paper of the afternoon was given by Very 
Reverend Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph. D., Secretary General 
of the Association. Monsignor Hochwalt gave a picture of 
the educational scene as of today, particularly with refer- 
ence to seminaries. He urged that our seminaries be ac- 
credited as soon as possible by their local accrediting 
agencies. There was a lively discussion, confined to particu- 
lar applications of the principles set down in the paper. 
The meeting closed with prayer at 4:30. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 10, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 
The final session of the Seminary Department was held 
in the Historical Room of the Armory. The first order of 
business was a report from the Committee on Nominations. 
The chairman reported the following: 


President: Very Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, 
Tl. 

Vice-President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. A. Fearns, 
S.T.D., Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

Secretary: Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., New 
Orleans, La. 

Delegates to Executive Board: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward 
G. Murray, D.D., Brighton, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. 
A. Fearns, S.T.D., Dunwoodie, N. Y. 


On a motion from the floor, regularly seconded, the Chair, 
in the absence of the Secretary, was empowered to cast one 
vote for the nominees of the Committee. At this point 
Father Clifford took the Chair. 

The meeting took the form of the annual open forum on 
seminary problems, with the problems connected with 
accreditation being most numerous. Resolutions of thanks 
to His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, were voted, as were 
similar thanks to the outgoing’ President. The Committee 
on Resolutions presented the following resolutions, which 
were accepted by voice vote. 


RESOLUTIONS 


I 

Resolved : 

That the members of the Seminary Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association are sincerely 
grateful for the hospitality shown us by His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston, and for the interest he has manifested in the 
problems confronting us as well as for the practical counsel 
he has offered. 
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II 
That we are sincerely grateful to the President of the 
Department, Monsignor Edward G. Murray, for his inspira- 
tion and capable guidance of.the deliberations of this De- 
partment. II 


That well aware of the grave obligation imposed upon 
us of discerning between candidates for the priesthood, we 
feel sure that the scholarly and practical treatment of the 
problem as set forth by Father James Laubacher, §.S., will 
be of utmost importance in helping us discharge this obliga- 
tion. IV 


That the members of the Department are in complete 
agreement with Father Ignatius Smith, O.P., on the need 
for pointing the course of Sacred Scripture toward the 
practical purpose of more general use in the pulpit. 


V 
That we feel that the solution of the problems of the 
moment will be furthered by the logical development of the 
subject of the course on the Virtue of Justice as presented 
by Monsignor John Fearns of New York. 


VI 
That we are in complete accord with the need for greater 
interest in the course of Liturgy in the seminary and for 
greater advocacy of the Liturgical Movement as described 
by Father John Ford. VII 


That the practical advice of Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, concerning the relations between the seminary 
and government and accrediting agencies and the value 
that would accrue to the students from greater interest in 
such relations, is welcomed. 

The Resolutions Committee: 
RT. REV. JAMES O’BRIEN 
VERY -REV. JAMES A. LAUBACHER, S.S. 
REV. JOHN CREEDON, S.J. 

The meeting adjourned at noon, with prayer. 

EDWARD G. MURRAY, President. 











PAPERS 


HELPS TOWARD DETERMINING VOCATIONS 
IN THE MAJOR SEMINARY 


VERY REV. JAMES A. LAUBACHER, S.S., A.M., S.T.D. __ 
RECTOR, SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, ST. MARY’S SEMINARY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


INTRODUCTION 

The topic of this paper is “Helps Toward Determining 
Vocations in the Major Seminary.” I make no pretense at 
speaking with the finality of an authority on a subject, 
which calls for such long experience and such delicate and 
exquisite discernment. My aim will be merely to present 
a series of observations for the purpose of opening up the 
subject for discussion; for we are all eager to profit by the 
accumulated experience and wisdom of the many priests 
present who are engaged in seminary work. 

We ail know, of course, that the Bishop has the right and 
duty ex officio to decide the question of the fitness or unfit- 
ness of those candidates for the priesthood whom he has 
adopted. As a matter of fact, however, the Bishop depends 
to a great extent for his decision on the judgment of the 
seminary faculty. The real task, therefore, of determining 
vocations is entrusted to the seminary authorities. With 
this trust comes a serious responsibility which requires of 
us conscientious diligence, untiring watchfulness, and abso- 
lute fidelity to the principles laid down by the Church for 
the discernment of vocations to the Holy Priesthood. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES . 

These principles are familiar to us; we recall them here 
only to place our discussion in focus. In the Roman Deci- 
sion, approved by His Holiness, Pope Pius X, on June 26, 
1912, it is stated: “—in order that the candidate be licitly 
called by his bishop nothing more is required than a right 
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intention together with a fitness based on such gifts of 
grace and nature and confirmed by such probity of life and 
sufficiency of knowledge as will give rise to the well-founded 
hope that the candidate will be able properly to assume 
the duties of the priesthood and faithfully to discharge the 
obligations of that state.” (Acta Apost. Sed., IV (1912), 
485). 


In this decree we find in summary fashion everything 
contained in the familiar concept of the signa vocationis. 
We look for the right intention and requisite fitness in a 
candidate for the priesthood. This same principle is devel- 
oped more fully in the Encyclical Ad Catholici Sacerdotit, 
when Pope Pius XI describes a true priestly vocation: 


“This as you well know, Venerable Brethren, is not 
established so much by some inner feeling or devout 
attraction which may sometimes be absent or hardly 
perceptibie; but rather by a right intention in the 
aspirant, together with a combination of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral qualities which make him fitted 
for such a state of life. He must look to the priesthood 
solely from the noble motive of consecrating himself 
to the service of God and the salvation of souls; he 
must likewise have, or at least strive earnestly to 
acquire, solid piety, perfect purity of life and sufficient 
knowledge such as we have explained on a previous 
page. Thus he shows that he is called by God to the 
priestly state. Whoever on the other hand, urged on, 
perhaps by ill-advised parents, looks to this state as a 
means of temporal and earthly gain which he imagines 
and desires in the priesthood, as happened more often 
in the past; whoever is intractable, unruly or undis- 
ciplined, has small taste for piety, is not industrious 
and shows little zeal for souls; whoever has a special 
tendency to sensuality and after long trial has not 
proved he can conquer it; whoever has no aptitude 
for study and who will be unable to fol'ow the pre- 
scribed courses with due satisfaction; all such cases 
show that they are not intended for the priesthood.” 
(Acta Apost. Sed., Jan. 2, 1936, p. 40.) 


Those doing seminary work will be eternally grateful to 
Pope Pius XI for this authoritative elucidation of the signs 
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of true priestly vocation and for the many helpful direc- 
tions given to recognize these signs. Armed with these 
principles and directives, which must of necessity remain 
general, we set about our task of applying them to concrete 
cases and deciding whether this or that individual has a 
vocation. It is a delicate and difficult task; and the 
enormous consequences of our decision both for the young 
man and more especially for the Church do not make the 
task easier. 


DIFFICULTIES IN DISCERNING VOCATIONS 


Thanks be to God, the majority of the students in our 
major seminaries clearly manifest the required rectitude 
of intention, solid piety, docility, discipline, industry, and 
knowledge, so that we can decide on the presence of a voca- 
tion without much hesitation. On the other hand a few 
find their way into the seminary who quite evidently do 
not possess the requisite qualifications. It is easy to con- 
clude that they have no vocation and do not belong in the 
seminary. 


In between these two categories, there is a class of 
seminarians, and their number is by no means negligible, 
who put our powers of discernment to a real test. There 
is, for example, the type of seminarian who seems to have 
the requisite moral character and probity of life and yet 
causes his superiors concern about his intellectual fitness. 
Were he a borderline case in every respect, I believe the 
course of action would be clear. But in the case in mind 
the question is only whether he has sufficient talent to dis- 
charge properly the duties of a priest. That there is room 
here for honest difference of opinion seems apparent from 
the fact that standards of sufficiency vary with different 
dioceses, with different seminaries and even at times with 
different members of a single faculty. 


Then there is the seminarian whose spiritual qualifica- 
tions cause concern. It goes without saying that we do not 
have in mind here one who has been convicted of a serious 
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offense against faith or morals. Canon 1371 prescribes that 
such should be dismissed immediately. But we meet cases 
in which, from external observation, the seminarian has 
some piety and virtue; yet we have reason to wonder how 
solid is that piety and how stable that virtue. To evaluate 
these qualifications fairly is not always easy, especially 
when external evidence is the only criterion, for after all 
piety and virtue are interior and intangible qualities of 
soul. The confessor, of course, is in a better position to 
judge of these spiritual qualities and, therefore, plays a 
very important role in discerning true vocations. Incident- 
ally, confessors of seminarians should find very helpful the 
article “The Seminarian’s Confessor” by the Reverend Dr. 
Francis Connell, C.SS.R., in the March issue of the 
Ecclesiastical Review. 


To mention only one more problem which taxes our pow- 
ers of discernment, there is the formidable task of dis- 
covering the natural virtues or traits of a seminarian, such 
as his will-power, his industry, his sincerity, his docility, 
his sense of responsibility, his temperament, disposition, 
and personality. In passing judgment on these character 
traits many factors must be taken into consideration. 
Seminarians do not enjoy any special immunity from the 
psychological complexities found in human nature, nor are 
they all of one mould; some are emotional in various ways 
and degrees, others phlegmatic and determined; some are 
timid and retiring, others expansive and active. Some are 
hard to know correctly because they make no definite im- 
pression; others give a wrong impression at first because 
their characters are undeveloped, though the germs of fine- 
ness of character may actually be present. Finally, some 
few never show their true character and hide it deliberately. 
These last are consummate actors; they plan their course, 
they know enough about seminary life and what is expected 
of them to formulate a modus vivendi by means of which 
they hide effectively their real character, convictions, and 
purposes. No matter how much good will we bring to our 
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task, no matter how developed our power of discrimination, 
we may be deceived. 

These are some of the difficulties connected with our task 
of deciding vocations. They have not been presented as a 
disguised plea for a more sympathetic understanding of the 
position of the Seminary faculty by those not engaged in 
this work, though such an understanding would be greatly 
appreciated at times. We have spoken of these difficulties 
rather, because we thought that in reviewing some of them, 
we ourselves might be led to examine our own attitude 
toward our responsibility and our manner of fulfilling this 
important duty of determining vocations. It seems to me 
that we should be on our guard against becoming too nar- 
row and unbending in evaluating signs of vocation in an 
individual in concreto, adopting an almost mechanical 
rigidity of judgment. Such an attitude would eliminate 
some students in the early stages of their course, who might 
very well have developed into fine priests if they had been 
given further chance and enlightened guidance. On the 
other hand, we should not become so broad and liberal in 
our estimation of a seminarian’s qualifications, that we 
become guilty of that “false mercy” of which Pope Pius 
XI speaks, and which he says is “a real cruelty, not only 
towards the church, to whom would be given an unfitted 
or unworthy minister, but also towards the youth himself.” 
(Ad Catholici Sacerdotii—A.A.S., Jan. 2, 1936, p. 89) To 
strike a happy balance in this work, involves an intelligent 
and prudent evaluation of human character; a discriminat- 
ing weighing of evidence—evidence which comes not from 
a vision into a young man’s mind and soul, but for the 
most part from external observation; a just appraisal of 
qualities which may be present in different degrees; a 
judgment whether these qualifications are sufficient for the 
priesthood. Indeed, it is one thing to know and understand 
the objective signs of vocation; it is quite another to say 
with the degree of certainty required by Canon 973 that 
a particular seminarian does or does not manifest these 
signs. 
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TWO GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE 
JUDGMENT OF FITNESS 


Against the background of these considerations we may 
be permitted now to suggest some helps in determining 
vocations. First, we shall state two general principles to 
guide judgment; then we shall deal with the physical, 
mental, and moral qualities which go to make up “fitness.” 

1. In the Code of Canon Law (Canon 973 No. 3) we 
read: “The Bishop shall confer Holy Orders on no one 
unless from positive proofs the Bishop is morally sure of 
the candidate’s canonical fitness.” In deciding vocations, 
therefore, we should look for positive reasons why a candi- 
date should be recommended for the priesthood. The mere 
absence of faults of character is not enough. It is not for 
us to prove why a student should not go on for the priest- 
hood; it is not for us to convict him of any disqualifying 
crime; it is for the student to prove himself positively 
worthy of a recommendation to orders and the burden of 
the proof is on him. Even after being given ample time and 
help to prove themselves, some students never succeed in 
creating more than a negative impression of their fitness. 
If the best that can be said is that they will do no harm 
in the priesthood, then they should not be recommended 
for Sacred Orders. They are ineffectual individuals and 
the priesthood will be better off without them. 

In this connection, we may say, safely I believe, that 
if a good majority of the members of a faculty have a dis- 
tinct impression that a student does not possess the fitness 
for the priesthood, even though they cannot put their 
fingers on tangible, concrete incidents where lack of fitness 
has been shown, the student should not be promoted to 
Orders. By their experience with seminarians, faculty 
members develop a kind of instinct for discerning worthy 
candidates. Their impressions, even though they remain 
impressions, should not be disregarded, for they indicate, 
at least, that the student has not positively proved himself. 

2. In cases where real doubt exists about a candidate’s 
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fitness, and after sufficient time and trial, the doubt per- 
sists, the benefit of the doubt should be given the Church. 
To refuse a recommendation is not to inflict a punishment; 
it is simply a matter of not advancing a man to an office 
to which he has no right. A mistake which brings trial 
and grief to an individual is not comparable to a mistake 
which may bring harm to the Church and to souls. 


PARTICULAR HELPS 


Let us turn our attention now to more particular helps 
which have to do with each of the required qualifications. 
1. Physical Fitness. 


With regard to physical fitness, it is exaggerated caution 
to demand only perfect physical specimens. We all know 
of priests whose health is by no means perfect and yet who 
do very efficient work in their diocese. Efficiency, there- 
fore, seems to be the safest guide. Normally, a seminarian 
should give positive evidence of health and vitality enough 
to warrant the judgment that he will be an efficient priest, 
and not a care or liability to his Bishop. The physical re- 
port from a competent physician who has experience with 
seminarians and is in regular attendance on them is valu- 
able and much more reliable than the report of a doctor 
who is a “friend of the family” or who has no particular 
concern about fitness for the priesthood. Another gage of 
efficient health is the student’s ability to stay on the job 
and his ability to cope with ordinary minor indispositions. 
A seminarian’s frame of mind with regard to health and 
his manner of bearing the small ailments, which are fairly 
inevitable, will quite frequently give an insight into his 
strength or weakness of character. The student who is 
quick to use a slight indisposition as an excuse to stay in 
bed in the morning or who spends a great deal of time in 
bed for small ailments or who lives on medicines gives 
us a warning of future inefficiency. Hypochondriacs are 
especially risky, for so often this trait develops by leaps and 
bounds in the celibate life of the priesthood; if a man gets 
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wedded to his ill-health, he becomes perfectly useless to his 
Bishop. 
2. Intellectual Fitness. 

In determining a candidate’s intellectual fitness we 
should look for positive evidence of sufficient talent, com- 
mon sense, good judgment, and a spirit of study. The 
principal means at our disposal to judge talent is the ac- 
count a student gives of himself in examinations and in 
the classroom. We believe that examinations should be 
prepared with a view not so much to test a student’s ability 
to memorize as his ability to think logically and to possess 
his knowledge in a manageable way, e.g., his ability to 
apply principles to concrete cases. We believe, also, that 
these points should be kept in mind in correcting and 
evaluating examination papers and recitations in the 
classroom. 

But talent is only one element of intellectual fitness. In 
many ways common sense and ‘good judgment are more 
important for mental fitness than sheer talent. A talented 
student, whose judgment is eccentric and unpredictable, is 
very much more of a risk than a student of less talent who 
has balanced judgment. It is not easy to assess this quality 
in young men who have not been thrown on their own and 
have not been given a chance to prove their judgment. How- 
ever, one of the main factors in good judgment is humility. 
In the case of a student with limited ability, if he is humble, 
he will realize his limitations and will consult his books or 
wiser men and will thus lessen the danger of mistakes and 
imprudences of a serious kind. In the case of students of 
ability, humility will keep them from intellectual pride, 
tenacity of their own opinions, dogmatism, eccentricity of 
views, and the type of originality which is more concerned 
with sparkling ideas than with orthodoxy. 

Finally, in judging intellectual ability we should look for 
positive evidence of a spirit of study. The student should 
show a positive interest in learning, a taste for, and a de- 
sire to acquire the knowledge a priest should have. It is 
safe to say that one who has not this spirit of study when 
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he is ordained is not likely to acquire it afterwards. Of a 
piece with this spirit of study is a willingness to work, 
and a steadfastness in applying oneself to one’s books. We 
can have more confidence in a student of limited ability 
who works conscientiously and well than in a more talented 
one who because of laziness or lack of interest, does not 
use his talents to the full extent. The lazy genius will go 
to seed intellectually in the priesthood much more quickly 
than the less talented worker. 


3. Moral Fitness. 


Within the scope of moral fitness we may consider first 
general character traits and then some of the virtues most 
to be looked for in a priest. 


(a) General Character traits. 

In judging general character traits, we should look for 
normalcy in the seminarian. A normal seminarian will be 
reasonably cheerful, open, and manly; he will get along 
reasonably well with his fellow students; he will have self- 
possession and personality enough to be respected by them. 
We ought to study carefully the seminarian who has a 
gloomy disposition, or who is given to brooding or too 
much introspection, or who is the suspicious type, preoc- 
cupied with the idea that others are talking about him, 
insulting him, trying to harm him. These are the types 
who suffer mental collapses in middle age. 

When we say that a normal seminarian should possess 
manliness, we do not mean that he must be an athlete 
(though to be able to take part in some athletics is a great 
aid to normal development) ; nor need he be the muscular 
type; nor should he be the rough “tough guy” who walks 
with a swagger and talks with staccato accent out of the 
side of his mouth, mixing vulgarity in his conversation to 
impress others with his rugged virility. The manly stu- 
dent is masculine in his bearing, manners, voice, and tastes; 
he is open and frank; there is no duplicity or sneakiness 
about him; he has a good sense of justice and fair-play; 
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he is able to give and take and endure hardships and in- 
conveniences without grumbling and peevishness. 

When we come right down to it, the best means we have 
at our disposal to judge the normalcy of a seminarian is to 
observe carefully the way he mixes with his fellow students, 
how he is accepted by them. Notice how a student gets 
along with others in recreation, at table, in their activities, 
and you will be able to discover whether he is a lone-wolf, 
queer, eccentric, wooden and stiff in personality, argu- 
mentative and hot-headed. The way in which a seminarian 
is accepted by his fellows is a fairly accurate indication of 
the manner he will be accepted by the people of a parish. 
If a student is queer, eccentric, insignificant, one whom the 
people will not accept seriously as their leader, or whom 
they cannot approach with confidence, we have good rea- 
son to doubt his fitness for the priesthood. 


(b) Virtues. 

Of the individual virtues which a seminarian should 
possess and of which he should give positive signs we shall 
select only a few, because we feel that if a student mani- 
fests positive signs of these virtues and gives evidence of 
sincere efforts to develop them further, he gives fine 
promise of being “Another Christ,” an American priest, 
of the spiritual caliber so well described by the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop of Boston in his Article “The American 
Priest.” (American Eccles. Rev. Vol. CXVI, No. 3, March 
1947, p. 161-170.) 

First, has a student a real steady, practical desire to ac- 
quire the perfection demanded by the priestly dignity and 
functions? This desire is a condition for acquiring and 
maintaining solid piety and virtue. The lack of this desire 
is the reason why some seminarians fail to make any prog- 
ress in priestliness. They want to be priests but are not 
willing to take the trouble of becoming priestly. The 
presence or absence of this desire, can be discovered best 
by the confessor, but in the external forum there are cer- 
tain general indications which help. The way in which a 
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seminarian takes hold of and throws himself into seminary 
life and his reactions to the means of holiness furnished 
in the seminary life may tell us a great deal. The student 
who wants to become priestly displays an earnestness 
about the life and a positive interest in it. He is anxious 
to learn how to meditate well, how to improve his devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, etc. He is not content with pre- 
scribed community exercises; he spontaneously makes per- 
sonal efforts to become more Christlike and this day after 
day, steadily. He manifests real generosity. One can sense 
in his whole attitude that he wants the priesthood more 
than anything else in the world and is willing to pay the 
price in effort and self-sacrifice to prepare well for it. 
He is at peace and at home in the seminary and shows that 
he realizes and appreciates the golden opportunities at his 
disposal to form himself into a holy priest. On the other 
hand, some remain laymen, even after considerable time 
in the seminary. They go along with the crowd, faithful 
enough to what is prescribed, but they give the impression 
of half-heartedness, of listless piety, of indifference to the 
means and opportunities for spiritual progress. Their 
interests revolve around things of the world rather than 
the Church. They seem to need more than the quiet 
pleasures of the priest. The priesthood does not dominate 
their lives. They seem to want the priesthood on their own 
terms rather than on Christ’s terms, so there is a lack of 
generosity and a minimum of self-denial. It is dangerous 
to pass these on to the priesthood because, short of a 
miracle, they will be spiritually mediocre priests—and 
spiritual mediocrity amounts to lukewarmness. 

Naturally, too, there should be positive signs of prayer- 
fulness. It is axiomatic to say that a priest must be a man 
of prayer. Love of prayer, therefore, and a spirit of prayer 
must be present in the seminarian. We may judge this, 
to an extent, from a student’s general attitude as just 
described. More particularly we may notice his regularity 
in performing his spiritual exercises, especially those which 
are left to his own initiative; we may notice his attention 
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and recollection in chapel, at prayer, at meditation; a very 
telling indication is the way he says his prayers before 
and after class and community exercises. The summer 
vacation letters, provided they are conscientiously filled out, 
can help us greatly to judge the stability of a student’s 
spirit of prayer. 

Since the priest is ordained for others, no virtue is so 
important as charity—love of others. Priesthood and 
selfishness are contradictory terms. Above all, then, a 
candidate for the priesthood must give positive signs of 
charity. But how can we determine what charity a young 
man possesses? There are many occasions in seminary life 
where students are called on for help. Their willingness 
and generosity to render service, even in small things, will 
bring out their spirit of charity or their selfishness. So, 
too, there are many opportunities to show consideration for 
others, e.g., visiting the sick, helpfulness and sympathy in 
times of sorrow or need. In St. Mary’s we have the St. 
Camillus Society ; to observe the spirit and zeal of the mem- 
bers is helpful in judging their self-sacrifice and their readi- 
ness to do good for others. Then the student’s kindliness in 
word and manner can and should be observed. 

Finally, the student should prove himself to be really 
obedient. I believe that this point deserves special con- 
sideration in this our day. The spirit of independence and 
disregard for authority displayed by youth today is alarm- 
ing. Seminarians are children of their age, and obedience 
seems to be harder for them than in the past. They want 
to know the reason for this or that rule, for this or that 
order, and to a certain extent they are entitled to this 
knowledge and by it are helped in their obedience. But if 
they wish to know the reasons, in order to evaluate them 
and thus choose when to obey or not to obey, then this is 
harmful. For as Bishop Stockums points out, “Obedience 
has its root and essence not in the individual’s understand- 
ing of the justice and necessity of a given command but 
in his general recognition of the legitimate authority of 
the one commanding.” (Stockums—Grunder, Vocation to 
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the Priesthood, p. 189.) Accordingly, although fidelity to 
obey the rule is a general proof of obedience, it is not so 
indicative of positive obedience as are respect for authority 
and humble docility. The student who always knows better 
than his superiors, who registers dissatisfaction with their 
commands, who is given to caustic criticism of anyone in 
authority over him, who sets down as spying the necessary 
supervision of superiors, such a student lacks respect for 
authority and is not fit for the priesthood. We are making 
due allowance for the ius murmurandi which from time im- 
memorial has been conceded to students as their only right. 
Whether a student has the humility and docility which are 
essential to real obedience can be judged fairly well from 
his reaction to correction. The seminarian who harbors 
resentment after correction, who poutingly poses as one 
grossly misunderstood, should cause us to be downright 
dubious of his spirit of obedience. The same can be said 
of the man who always has an excuse, the “alibi artist” 
who is never in the wrong. 


HELPS TO SOLVE DOUBTS OF SEMINARIANS 
ABOUT THEIR VOCATION 


So far we have been considering the task of determining 
vocations from the side of the seminary authorities. It was 
suggested that we give some attention to doubts about their 
vocations on the part of the students themselves. It seems 
that. in these past few years the number of students who 
experience serious doubts about their vocations is greater 
than in the past. The causes of this phenomenon are dif- 
ficult to determine. One cause, I venture to say, was the 
program of acceleration during the war years, which de- 
prived the seminarians of the time and calm reflection 
necessary for them to come to a mature realization of what 
the priesthood is and what it demands. To a great extent, 
I believe, does this explain why so many now experience 
doubts late in their course. 

In helping students to resolve their doubts it is well to 
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take into consideration: (1) the nature of the doubts, (2) 
the general character of the student, and (3) the time 
element. 


As in other things, so here, we must remember that 
there are prudent and imprudent doubts. Sometimes stu- 
dents are troubled by doubts which have their roots in some 
merely subjective experience. Passing from a college or 
minor seminary to the major, with the accompanying ex- 
perience of a more intense spiritual life, different studies, 
etc., often gives rise to doubts. At times, too, after vaca- 
tion, for no very good reasons students are beset by doubts 
which arise mostly from homesickness or from the impact 
of coming back to the seminary. Finally, I believe most 
seminarians, sometime in their course, experience a transi- 
tory crisis about vocation, which is something of a grace, 
because it makes them reflect on what they are about and 
helps them to come face to face with the sacredness of their 
vocation. 


In cases of this kind, provided the student gives evidence 
of requisite qualifications, the time element is important. 
We should encourage them at first to stay and give them- 
selves further opportunity to test their vocation. In the 
majority of these cases time will make things right. If, 
however, the doubt persists over a long period, we should 
agree with the student that he should leave. 

In other cases doubts arise which are not the product of 
passing emotion; they have their roots in positive factors, 
e.g., uncertainty about qualities of soul and body, a recur- 
ring attraction for lay life, a fear they cannot make the 
sacrifices required by the priesthood, difficulty in deciding 
whether they really want to be priests. 

_ Those who experience such doubts fall into three general 
classes: 

1. There are the serious-minded and conscientious who 
have been giving themselves generously and wholeheartedly 
to the life of prayer, study, and duty, who have the required 
fitness. With these the question comes down to whether 
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they want to be priests or not. It is difficult for them to 
clarify their minds. It is helpful both to director and semi- 
narian to have them write out the “pros” and “cons” of the 
problem; it clarifies the student’s own mind and gives the 
director something more definite to work on. The judgment 
of the confessor or director or those in charge should be 
enough, yet for some it is not—much as they want to have 
confidence in the judgment of others. After all it is they 
who must make the final decision. 


At other times an analysis of the doubts will bring out 
that the student has a persistent desire for some other walk 
of life. He is the kind of character who would most likely 
do his duty as a priest, but he would be motivated by the 
cold sense of duty alone. There is great probability that 
he would not be happy in the priesthood because he does 
not have the deep-rooted predilection for the priestly state, 
which so greatly helps the priest to overcome the obstacles 
that confront him, to discharge his duties faithfully, to 
find happiness in his calling; there does not seem to be that 
harmony and congeniality between his inner inclinations 
and priestly duties which gives the priest a buoyant energy 
and an enthusiastic zeal that never wanes. These things 
are of greatest importance in the life of a priest and cannot 
be aroused or generated by the cold sense of duty alone. 
According to Bishop Stockum this inner inclination and 
deep-rooted predilection for the priestly state is “certainly 
a most valuable factor in priestly vocation even if it is not 
unconditionally necessary.” (Op. cit., p. 181.) If, then, after 
prayer and deliberation it appears quite likely that the 
student in question will not be happy as a priest, it is better 
for him not to go on. 


2. The second type who may approach us with real 
doubts about his vocation is the seminarian who has been 
judged to have satisfactory qualifications as far as could 
be observed externally. But he honestly admits that he 
has been~half-hearted in his preparation for the priesthood. 
Over a period of time he has made sporadic efforts to be 
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more generous, but with no appreciable success. This type 
should not be encouraged to go on. They will be only half- 
hearted priests. 

3. Finally, there are those who have been carried along 
in the mass movement of the seminary, mostly because 
they do not have courage enough to leave. They should be 
helped out, in the literal sense of the words. Often enough 
it is an act of charity to write a kindly letter to the stu- 
dent’s parents, explaining that he is fully justified in his 
course of action and that there has been no incident at the 
seminary leading to his dismissal. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have made no attempt to say all that 
could be said on this vast subject. I conclude with the hope 
that the observations presented will receive fuller treat- 
ment in the discussion to follow and that other suggestions 
may be made which will help all of us who are devoted to 
the very responsible work of sending forth worthy priests. 








THE USE OF SCRIPTURE IN HOMILETICS 


REV. IGNATIUS SMITH, O.P., S.T.LR., Pu.D., L.L.D. 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The purpose of this paper is to promote the use of 
Scripture in sermons and, of course, in the seminary train- 
ing in Homiletics. 

By the use of Scripture I mean the use of Biblical geo- 
graphy, Biblical history, and also the content of the 
Scripture itself. In regard to the content of the Scriptures 
I have in mind the use of an introductory text and the use 
in a sermon of Scriptural citations and allusions. I have 
in mind also the correct doctrinal understanding and use of 
the different senses of the Scriptures. 

The sermons I have in mind are not homilies, wherein 
the gospel narrative is closely followed and explained. I 
have in mind other types of preaching like special sermons 
and particularly sermons preached at the Masses on Sun- 
days. 

The tradition of preaching, from the Fathers of the 
Church down to a compartively short time ago emphasized 
the need, in preaching the word of God, to make abundant 
use of the word of God by citation and by allusion. This 
tradition grew from and was supported by very definite and 
solid principles. The Scriptures themselves indicated the 
value of using them: Omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata 
utilis est ad arguendum, ad corripiendum, ad erudiendum in 
justitia (Tim. 3/16). It was in the tradition of Catholic 
preaching that a special grace was attached to the use of 
Holy Writ in a sermon and that every sermon obtained 
a touching majesty, a supernatural tone and authority and 
force in argumentation. It was further recognized that 
copious use of the Scriptures in preaching was necessary in 
order to acquaint the faithful with the contents of the Bible 
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and that the preacher himself profited in personal efficiency 
through familiarity with and constant use of the Scriptures. 
He was provided with an abundance of subject matter; he 
developed a wide and simple vocabulary ; he acquired sound 
imagery; he learned of valuable illustrations and examples 
of every vice and virtue. 


Upon these principles was constructed the presumption 
that every subject preached on must be rich in the use of 
Scriptural quotations, allusions, and elaboration. Both the 
Old and the New Testaments were depended upon and in 
many instances the sermon really became a concordance of 
Scripture on the topic developed by the preacher. This 
was true of all topics but it was especially true of sermons 
about God, and His attributes, about the great mysteries 
of our faith, about the life, preaching, and miracles of 
Jesus, and about the relations of men with God and among 
themselves. 


Behind this dedication of the older Catholic pulpit to the 
use of Scripture are some basic implications very sugges- 
tive for our clerics and preachers today. The older 
preachers seemed to be intimately familiar with Biblical 
history, Biblical geography, with the contents of the Scrip- 
tures and with the explanations of the preceding Fathers. 
It is evident that in their ecclesiastical training the study 
of the Scriptures in view of simple and forceful preaching 
was emphasized. It is evident, also, that this preliminary 
training was supplemented by constant, intelligent, and 
devout reading of the Scriptures. These practices gave the 
preacher a facility in quoting and explaining that grew with 
his preaching experience. The force of this Scriptural tra- 
dition is detected, also, in the condemnation by medieval 
Doctors, like St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Anthony, of 
preaching that neglected the Word of God, indulged in fan- 
tastic interpretations or presented pious myths. 


Catholic preaching, especially in the United States in the 
last fifty years, has not sustained the old tradition of gen- 
erous use of the Scripture. Precisely when this change 
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began is difficult to determine. But it is not difficult to 
establish the fact that in contemporary Catholic preaching 
the Scriptures, together with the use of Biblical history and 
geography, is neglected. Evidence for this statement is 
based on personal experience with thousands of sermons 
printed and imprinted, and upon a survey of actual preach- 
ing undertaken personally and with the help of others. This 
evidence indicates that the Scriptures are being neglected 
by the Catholic pulpit at the very time that interest in them 
is being revived among the laity of our Church. What 
you and I are interested in is the cause of this strange 
paradox. Why is Scripture not used more in contemporary 
Catholic preaching. 


The first cause for the neglect of Scripture is found in 
the defective training in Homiletics in many of our semi- 
naries. This ineffective training is due to many causes 
about which I spoke at an earlier meeting of this Associa- 
tion. Specially trained teachers of Homiletics and of 
Speech are not abundant. Sufficient and strategically im- 
portant time for these two distinct tasks are not allotted. 
Teamwork between the Homiletics course and the other 
courses of the seminary curriculum is conspicuous by its 
absence. Part of the neglect of Scripture by the pulpit is 
due to the failure of the Homiletic Department to emphasize 
the value of the Word of God in sermon writing. 


Another and a very serious cause for this neglect of 
Scripture in Homiletics must be placed on the way in which 
Scripture is taught in our seminaries at the present time. 
This is not an indictment of teachers of Scripture nor of 
their pedagogical methods, but an observation about the 
impracticality of much of the content of Scripture courses 
from the viewpoint of pulpit efficiency. 


It is safe to say that no class of seminary professors is so 
specially trained as our teachers of Scripture. Most of them 
have done graduate work on specialized problems and many 
of them are preparing for important examinations on other 
specialized problems in Hermeneutics and Exegesis. Is it 
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not true that the content of Scripture courses is determined 
by the interests of the professors rather than by the actual 
and future needs of the students. Is it not true that en- 
thusiasm for the Scriptures is short circuited in students 
by the presentation of advanced and specialized problems 
to those students who need real training in fundamentals. 
Is it not true that the courses in Scripture are not directly 
aimed at the professional equipment of the seminarian for 
future preaching. Is it, also, not true that teaching Scrip- 
ture in this way is greatly responsible for the neglect ot 
Scriptural quotations and allusions in contemporary Catho- 
lic preaching. 

To be more definite, the major part of the preaching of 
the average priest is to the laity on Sundays at Mass. Most 
of this preaching ought to be on the Sunday Gospels or 
Epistles. In how many seminaries of the country are the 
students given a course in Scripture giving an explanation 
of these Epistles and Gospels that will be helpful in the 
preparation of Sunday sermons. Such a course, deemphasiz- 
ing points of advanced research and emphasizing essential 
doctrinal content and meaning together with geographical 
and historical connotation, would add immeasurably to the 
interest, enthusiasm and confidence of the young preacher. 
I know from dealing with hundreds of priests in “The 
Preachers’ Institute” that such deficiency is rather general 
in seminaries and houses of studies and such need is general 
among young priests. In a word the content of the course 
in Scripture is, too frequently, not aimed at the pulpit and 
the practical Sunday after Sunday needs of the preacher. 

A similar situation exists in regard to the life of Our 
Blessed Savior. Every experienced preacher knows that 
there is no other subject that so quickly arrests the atten- 
tion of an audience or so quickly rests them as details about 
the life and the messages of our Redeemer. No other sub- 
ject can be of such unending and uplifting service to the 
preacher. But his information must be factual, accurate, 
and complete if audiences of this day are to be kept inter- 
ested and instructed. No one would be biased enough to say 
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that the life of Christ based on Biblical evidence is treated 
adequately in our seminary scripture courses today. The 
point of view of ascetical or mystical theology is not satis- 
factory in this respect. Scripture and more Scripture is 
needed for the pulpit. 

Another practical suggestion in this same connection of 
the relation of Scriptural teaching with the pulpit is in 
regard to pressing problems of the daily lives of our peo- 
ple as believers and as citizens. Our people are always in- 
terested in knowing the actions, the attitude, and the teach- 
ing of Jesus on questions of His day that are parallel to 
our problems today. On this the parish pulpit must speak 
if it is to regain its power in directing Catholic life and 
in creating sane public opinion. On this the seminarian 
must be prepared in his classes in Scripture. These classes 
should deal with the teaching and the detailed circum- 
stances of the messages of Our Lord on economic, social, 
political, domestic, and religious life. 

These are but a few examples of subjects on which our 
preachers have not been familiarized sufficiently with the 
content of Scripture. On these and many other topics, on 
sound literature on these topics, on definite and decided 
explanations, on reverent and truthful senses of Scripture 
the seminarian must be trained. This task cannot be 
allocated to classes in moral or dogma. It is the duty of the 
courses in Sacred Scripture if the sermons of tomorrow are 
to contain more Scripture in citations and allusions. 

It can be presumed in such an audience as this that the 
ancient tradition was sound and that the pulpit of the 
future should sustain this tradition by the use of the word 
of God. For the more rapid achievement of this objective 
the convictions of the older preachers can be recalled. The 
intrinsic power of the word of God to enhance a sermon 
with grace, dignity, and supernatural elegance has not 
diminished. Our preaching in the future must go back to 
the Scriptures or our Catholic pulpit will differ little from 
the present evasions and poetical or allegorical vaporings 
of the worst of non-Catholic preaching. 
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The extrinsic advantage of Scriptural preaching in the 
future is indicated by the curiosity and needs of our own 
people. Our laity have had little reason to be proud of the 
Sunday sermons to which they have to listen. In compar- 
ison with radio speech and the diction of the talking pic- 
tures, pulpit eloquence has not been notable. The laity have 
been complaining. Their needs and demands have not been 
met. In the successful campaign for a wider Catholic 
knowledge a new need has been created. It is the need of 
enlisting the pulpit in this crusade for a wider diffusion of 
the Scriptures. Sermons must contain more scripture. 


Seminarians must be better trained to meet this new 
demand. 








THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE OF JUSTICE 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. JOHN M. A. FEARNS, S.T.D., RECTOR 
ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


I hope that I will not be accused of going back to Adam 
and Eve and tracing man’s history to the present day in 
order to introduce some observations on the content of the 
course in Justice, but I do feel a necessity for making a few 
preliminary notations on moral theology in general and 
the method of teaching it. 

The purpose of moral theology as contained in its defini- 
tion is to direct man to a supernatural end. And because 
this end is supernatural and because this study is theology, 
it does so using revelation as a directive. The fonts of 
revelation are, of course, Scripture and Tradition, with the 
living voice of the Church as interpreter. 

Since, then, all of moral theology has a single end and 
uses the same means of arriving at it, all of moral theology 
must be viewed as a unit and the fact borne in mind that 
each part is related to every other part. But more than this. 
All theology is one. Every part of theology is, and must be, 
related to every other part. We have made for convenience, 
and it is most convenient, a division. We have divided 
theology into dogmatic, moral, ascetical, and mystical. 
This enables us to study it, to write of it, to treat it, to 
teach it, in handy fashion. But no more. The secunda 
secundae of St. Thomas is an integral part of his schema 
of the view of God and man’s relation to Him, the link be- 
tween God the Origin and God the End, the means of liv- 
ing in sanctifying grace and of walking from the beginning 
to the terminus. 

a In turn, this has an important bearing on the method 
used in teaching moral theology. It is now some twenty- 
two or three years since Father Van Laak told me of a 
series of conferences he was giving to his fellow Jesuits, 
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and, then, to illustrate a point he was making said, “All 
spiritual direction is merely the application of the prin- 
ciples of theology.” And the great Dominican, Garrigou- 
Lagrange, writes: 

“Sacred doctrine is in his (St. Thomas’) opinion 
absolutely one and is of such high perfection that it 
contains the perfections of both dogmatic and moral 
theology. In other words, it is eminently speculative 
and practical, as the science of God from which it 
springs .... Moral theology, thus understood, evi- 
dently contains the principles necessary for leading 
souls to the highest sanctity. Ascetical and mystical 
theology is nothing but the application of this broad 
moral theology to the direction of souls toward even 
closer union with God. It presupposes what sacred 
doctrine teaches about the nature and properties of 
Christian virtues and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
and it studies the laws and conditions of their progress 
from the point of view of perfection.” (Christian Per- 
fection and Contemplation, p. 13.) 

In the teaching of moral theology it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to begin with dogma. Each tract should be introduced 
with a brief summary of the underlying dogma and during 
the treatment the relationships should be frequently re- 
called. The foundations are in philosophy and dogma. In 
moral applications great basic concepts may be lost, and 
we may be exposed to the danger of the vague humanism 
of the world. 


And as we begin each section with dogma we should end 
it in ascetical theology. That will be the ultimate in applica- 
tion, the term towards which our teaching will converge. 
There is another early memory of my student days which 
has remained always with me. A book which had been used 
as a text in many seminaries, which bore the imprimatur 
of Giussepe Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, had just been placed 
on the index. With a few other students I sat in the Sala 
of the American College admiringly listening to and lcok- 
ing at the Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy Office, 
Cardinal Merry del Val. Someone (Monsignor O’Hern, I 
think it was) brought up the subject of the condemnation 
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of Brasac’s book. “As a book for experts in the Biblical 
Institute,” he said, “we would have had no objection to it. 
But as a text for seminarians it is dangerous. And par- 
ticularly so because it could not possibly lead to the inculca- 
tion of that spirit of piety which must be the crown of all 
studies.” You will find the same idea expressed in the docu- 
ment of condemnation which appeared in the Acta, but 
coming from the living lips of the great man himself it so 
impressed me that I will never forget it. It brings us to 
the very end of moral theology—arriving at God. And God 
is perfection. For ourselves and our people we are eager 
to arrive at the end more than “safe,” we want to “come 
in standing up.” 

Something very like this, if not the thing itself, has been 
skillfully done already by Father Davis in his Pastoral and 
Moral Theology. To the end of each section he appends 
“Pastoral Notes,” helpful applications for penitents of the 
matter he has discussed. 


It is not enough to know that the applications are there 
and can be made, and that there is a relationship between 
these parts of the great unity of theology. The expert is 
aware and senses that always. The student is a tyro. He 
can so easily be confused and he frequently finds it very 
difficult to keep more than one thing in view at a time. 
For him, then, these things must occasionally be pointed 
out and made explicit. This is not by any means to add 
the whole of ascetical theology to the already overburdened 
Moral course, nor is it to replace the class in Ascetical 
Theology. It is only to show the connection here as in 
dogma: to make the unity and interdependence explicit. 
It is a science and, therefore, there will be no confusion. 
Distinctions will be clear. What is necessary will be dis- 
tinct from what is better. 


Cognate to these corollaries of the very purpose of moral 
theology is the question of the method of treatment. Shall 
we place a heading De Virtutibus, or De Praeceptis? It is 
true that it is largely a question of convenience. In both 
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cases the same matter will be treated and it seems to make 
little difference whether you say: “We shall treat of the vir- 
tue of piety. That is commanded by the fourth precept of the 
Decalogue” ; or whether say “We shall treat of the Fourth 
Commandment. There are dictated the obligations of the 
virtue of piety.” Yet in the very approach there is indicated 
an attitude and an emphasis that may be as important 
as the actual content itself. Which approach you use will 
also determine how you divide your subject and that in 
turn will influence the inclusion or the exclusion of cer- 
tain matter and may greatly facilitate making evident 
those relationships that can be lost from term to term and 
from year to year. In convenience the use of the frame- 
work of the Commandments has patent advantages. But 
for attitude, viewpoint, and eventual coordination it has 
always seemed to me that the use of the schema of the vir- 
tues is preferable. 

The consideration, therefore, of any one tract can be a 
symptom. And, indeed, not of Moral Theology only, but of 
all seminary studies. How far can, or should we retain the 
traditional; how far jettison it, to make our courses sail the 
seas of modern needs and demands? Can we make the mis- 
take of being too faithful to the old and tried, and can we 
make the equally fatal error of thinking that because 
principles are old they are not applicable to conditions that 
are new? 

At long last, then, let us come to the consideration of 
the tract on justice. From what has been said it will be 
evident, I think, that method, emphasis, and application 
are of paramount importance. The placing of the content, 
if I might so put it, may receive more attention than any 
change in content. The principles are all there. It is a 
question of what we shall do with them and how we shall 
do it. The most important phase is approach and attitude. 
So often for the classroom it becomes a question of em- 
phasis and time. There is, for example, the question of 
communism. The matter is there, but when the first edi- 
tions of most of our texts were written, it had little appli- 
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cation in practice. Texts written later have imitated their 
predecessors. When our students are pastors and profes- 
sors, it may again have only academic or historical interest. 
But now how much time will you give to it? How many 
references will you give your students? How much will you 
ask them to dig out and learn for themselves? 

St. Thomas, following Aristotle, divided justice into two 
parts, general or legal, and particular (2, 2ae q. 58). But 
modern authors have been making a threefold division, viz., 
commutative, legal, and distributive (cf. Noldin, p. 307, 
No. 268ff.; Vermeersch, vol. II, p. 310ff.; Prummer, vol. 
II, p. 66 No. 71ff. etc.). Commutative justice regulates the 
dealings between individual and individual; legal, the rela- 
tions of the individual to society; and distributive, society 
to the individual. A fourth kind has lately been added, viz., 
Social Justice. You will find few definitions of it even 
among those who talk of it a great deal. Cahill in his 
Framework of a Christian State mentions it frequently, but 
never to define it. Nor does Husslein in his Christian So- 
cial Manifesto. Moral theologians even do not define it 
(even Wouters who is pre-eminent for his social sense). 

It was the Modern German Catholic School of Social 
Science which gave the name currency. This school, con- 
nected with the names of Pesch, Nell-Breuning, and Mess- 
ner has elaborated a sociological system known as “‘Solidar- 
ismus.” The central idea of this is that occupational 
groups, made up of those engaged in the same trade or 
industry, form smaller societies between the state and the 
family. There is a common bond of interest, the produc- 
tion of the same goods, and the common well-being of all 
society. The groups are to be composed by the complete 
organization of both labor and capital within each unit. 
The distinctive virtue that regulates the activities of these 
groups is called by them social justice. As the state cannot 
usurp the functions of any body within it, such as the 
family, so it cannot arrogate to itself, they said, the func- 
tions of these groups, and to do so would be totalitarianism. 
If it is legal justice which governs these relationships, then 
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the state is overstepping its bounds; it must remain only 
to direct and supplement. 

According to these thinkers there is too much government 
interference in the economic and allied social fields. Private 
initiative is being destroyed by State social services, insur- 
ances, and grants. The individual and the family have the 
natural right and natural duty to provide for the future. 
The function of the State is not to replace these by taking 
them to itself but to insure the conditions in which these 
rights can be effectively exercised. Because of the diseased 
outlook of the powerful and wealthy such things may now 
be necessary, but only per accidens, not per se, nor de jure. 
Proper provision for the future is made only when this 
abnormal state of things is no longer necessary because 
the evil has been attacked and removed at its source. It is 
the organizational groups which will bring back the ability 
of the individual properly to provide for himself and his 
family. 

That is the teaching of the solidarismus school and we 
are told it was that teaching which was taken over by Pope 
Pius XI and made the theme of his Encyclical on the “Re- 
construction of the Social Order.” 

However, there have been many dissident voices and it 
has been now often repeated that the Pope introduced no 
new kind of justice and that social justice is the combina- 
tion of the duties of natural justice, not positive law, about 
the common good. (N. Nogner in Razon y Fe, 1982, p. 315 
ff.) Another definition made it the element which harmo- 
nizes the three other kinds of justice (B. Mathias, S.J., Theol. 
pr. 1936). Others have described it as a combination of 
distributive and legal justice (cf. Noldin: also Six). 

In the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris (Acta, 1937, p. 92) 
the Holy Father wrote: “Justitiae socialis est id omne ab 
singulis exigere quod ad commune bonum necessarium sit.” 
The subject is singuli, that is, employers and employees. 
The object, id omne. His Holiness instituted the compar- 
ison with the human body in which each member contri- 
butes to the good of the entire body. In the concrete, social 
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justice demands, (a) the worker have for himself and his 
family from his salary the necessities of life; (b) that he 
have enough from it for a modica fortuna; (c) indemnity 
for sickness, old age, unemployment (per privates vel pub- 
licas cautiones); (d) the workman have before his eyes 
his own duties of commutative justice and of charity. 

The conclusion drawn from this passage has been that 
a higher (supreme) species of justice exists combining 
legal and distributive justice (cf. Lopez in Periodica, 1937, 
III, p. 289). Thus we find ourselves back to something very 
like St. Thomas’ old division. Now it will be into particular 
and social. The former will have to do with the individual 
and his relations to individuals. The second will include 
legal and distributive, both having the common good as 
object. 

But perhaps now the most widely spread of all, especially 
in America, is the concept which identifies social with legal 
justice. “What need is there for a new virtue?” they ask. 
Legal justice applies, according to St. Thomas, to any com- 
munity (Graneris in Appolonaris, p. 516-517: cf. St. 
Thomas 2, 2ae, 56:5: Also J. Hoffner, Fairdherbe, La 
Justice Distributive, p. 18, etc.). 

And since usage is the prime determinant in the meaning 
of words, I am afraid we must, if we are to understand the 
current literature on the topic, accept social justice as 
identical with legal justice, but placing the accent on the 
social character and effect and importance of it. 

Let the idea of solidarismus with its definition of social 
justice be rejected if you will, there still remains the fact 
that three great developments now influence the life of the 
citizen. The first is the multiplication of organizations, 
not indeed entirely of the character of those envisaged by 
the social scientists or the Holy Father, but none the less 
powerful in the lives of thousands of individuals and 
through them and through their corporate action on all of 
us and on society as such. Heretofore, we have been very 
much concerned with the question of commutative, man 
to man, justice. We must continue to be. But we now have 
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to consider, as never before since moral theology has been 
treated separately, the relation of the individual to his 
organization, of the organization to him, of the organiza- 
tion to society, to the state, and of the state to the organiza- 
tion. Call it by whatever name you wish, there is a set of 
duties and obligations that must be studied and interpreted. 
We are involved with a whole concept of the relationship of 
man to man, and man to society. That relationship now, 
especially in its activity and expression, is determined 
by other smaller societies, by unions, corporations, etc. The 
field of justice is the practical one for the working out 
of most of these problems. Therefore, to the obligations 
and relations, (a) of the individual to these smaller 
societies, (b) of these smaller societies to society (to the 
state), (c) of the individual to society directly (taxes, etc.) 
must be added, (d) of the individual to society through 
these smaller societies. 

A most important point is the responsibility of manage- 
ment, and the responsibility of stock-holders and boards 
of directors. There is the case of the financially little man 
who is a stock holder on a small scale in a company which 
has labor difficulties while he has difficulties and makes 
demands on the company he works for. 

The second of the developments is a multiplication of 
relationships between the state and the individual. Rent 
ceilings, pensions, social security of every kind have 
brought more citizens than ever before in new relationships, 
property relationships, with Federal, State and City Gov- 
ernments. Problems are presented that are not indeed en- 
tirely new, for which the principles long ago were set down, 
but which need consideration to determine what principles 
are to be applied and how seemingly conflicting principles 
are to be reconciled in the specific case. 

There is the third change that calls, not, it seems to me, 
for any new basic principles, but for a re-application of 
the old ones, and it is the shift in ownership and in direc- 
tion. The growth of the large corporation makes it most 
difficult to say who is the owner of any enterprise. Who 
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owns the gas station on the corner? Who owns this hotel? 
Who owns the railroad I travelled on yesterday? What 
are the responsibilities of an owner who never sees his 
property? 

And if we find the owner we are faced with the question: 
what does he do, what can he do about his own property? 
More likely than not it is conducted by others; he is a 
victim of or perhaps profits by, the managerial revolution. 
How evident is the call (I might say, how strident) for 
new evaluation of such chapters as cooperation, the manda- 
tum contract, etc. 

In the beginning it was said that the dogma behind each 
part of moral theology should be at least enunciated and 
that it will help to determine the content. For the entire 
tract on justice, all parts of it, the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body must be placed at the head. This is a.doctrine for the 
confessional as well as for the pulpit. There is a young 
priest I know whose oft repeated question is “Why is the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body always stated as a basis 
for the Sixth Commandment, but never even referred to in 
the Fifth when dealing with war?’ I will by-pass the 
question to say only that it must be put at the head of the 
book for the Seventh. 

How many topics can be studied in the light of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body, of social justice, of the com- 
mon good? Let us take as an example the stock exchange. 
In preparing class matter on this chapter I once sought 
counsel of a Wall Street operator. When I told him what 
I wanted, he was amazed that anyone should think that 
there was anything of morality to be considered in its 
regard. Morality to him meant only one thing. He attended 
Mass daily and received Communion, I should say, daily. 
But it never occurred to him to unite his means of liveli- 
hood with his religion. 

Should a consideration of that question be something 
like this? Stock-Exchange (a) Explanation; (b) Obliga- 
tions from commutative justice: I—Operator to buyer; 
II—Buyer to operator; III—Operator to other operators; 
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(c) Obligation from legal (or social) justice; i.e., effect 
either or both will have on the community. 

Let us follow another example. Can we adhere only 
to the line in the textbooks regarding taxes that have a 
totally new purpose, namely, the curtailment of growth 
of large corporations? If these taxes are part of a planned 
economy and not merely for necessary government income, 
is the obligation the same as the individual’s tax or is there 
no obligation at all? One of the students at Dunwoodie 
whose father’s legal practice is in that field took this ques- 
tion as a thesis and decided that there is an obligation to 
pay and that the obligation is in social justice. 

Another most important side development of these 
questions concerns the passing of an obligation in legal 
(or social) justice to commutative justice with the conse- 
quent obligation of restitution (Noldin, p. 313, No. 3). 

In every instance we discern that we have in our hands 
a tool of analysis. The principles are to be applied to the 
solution of cases. By the case method particularly, prin- 
ciples can be brought into relation with the distinctive 
problems of the day. 

You will pardon me if I use a quotation from a heretic 
to open this closing segment of my remarks. “Love of 
neighbor is determined not by man’s notion of love, but by 
God’s notion and man’s unconditional acceptance of God’s 
command formulated in Christ’s great commandment. The 
command of God lifts the love of neighbor out of the 
optional.” You will say to me, “You could have matched 
that quotation in a hundred Catholic authors.” You are cor- 
rect. But it was the way it was said that struck me and 
the ease with which I can paraphrase it to say that justice 
is determined not by man’s sense of justice, but by God’s. 
We are in the field of theology and added to what reason 
tells us we have the illumination and power of revelation. 

Justice has to do particularly with the field where com- 
petition is most notable, where the contest rages sometimes 
brutally between the natural end and the supernatural 
end; i.e., where both those who recognize only a natural 
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end and those who recognize a supernatural end are to- 
gether and affect each other’s actions. There is no com- 
petition in the virtue of religion, none in the virtue of 
chastity; there is influence, but no competition. A man can 
worship his God and be faithful in marriage no matter 
what his neighbor does. But his business neighbor who 
gives short weight and sells shoddy goods at unfair prices 
can put him out of business and literally starve him. 
We must make justice preachable. I once asked a class 
if any member had ever heard a sermon on the matter we 
were doing in the tract. Not a single student could ever 
remember having heard one. You can imagine the thrill 
it gave me, when some three years later I picked up the 
morning Times to read that a member of that class had, 
the day before, preached on that topic to a congregation of 
three thousand in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
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TEACHING LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


REV. JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 
GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY, ROME, ITALY 


The object of a paper of this kind is to introduce a dis- 
cussion amongst those who are more competent than the 
author of the paper to conduct such a discussion. This 
object is pointed out and underlined by the mere fact that 
I am not, nor ever have been, a professor of liturgy in any 
seminary. Possibly there is an advantage in having a non- 
expert introduce such a discussion. He begins from scratch 
and looks over what he can find on his subject. 

I owe thanks to Monsignor Edward Murray, to Fathers 
William Busch, Gerald Ellard, William Leonard, James 
Monks and Francis Lawlor for supplying me with refer- 
ences and notes in connection with this paper. 

Now in order to have a fruitful discussion it is well to 
know what one is talking about. Liturgy can mean many 
things. For instance: it might mean rubrics, or church 
music, or church art and architecture, or distaste for pri- 
vate prayer, or concern for vestments and the appointments 
of the sanctuary, or the systematic historical study of pub- 
lic worship as established by the Church, or, finally, the 
teaching and promotion of the Liturgical Movement, which 
is being fostered today by so many zealous priests under 
the guidance and encouragement of the Holy See. 

It would be easy for me to limit the questions as I please, 
and say for instance, that “Teaching Liturgy in the Semi- 
nary” has reference only to the systematico-historical 
studies of liturgy which the regulations of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries has made obligatory for Pontifical 
Seminaries. Or I could confine myself simply to rubrics 
or chant. 

But after consideration I have concluded that in a coun- 
try where only a few of the seminaries are pontifical, and 
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in a paper aimed at stimulating discussion, I should not 
shy away from the one thing that most often is discussed. 
That is the Liturgical Movement itself. 

Consequently I am going to say something first, briefly, 
about the teaching of liturgy in the narrower scientific 
sense (public worship as regulated in its exercise by the 
Church). And then, more at length, I will say something 
about the Liturgical Movement in our seminaries. This 
is a principal and fundamental distinction to be kept in 
mind; the distinction between liturgy as a scientific object 
of inquiry in seminary studies, and the Liturgical Move- 
ment as it touches the daily life of the seminarian both 
in the classroom and out of it. 

By liturgy I understand with Monsignor Callewaert: 
“cultus publicus ab Ecclesia quoad exercitium ordinatus” ; 
public worship is regulated in its exercise by the Church; 
or, the Church’s set-up for the exercise of public worship. 
In the seminary it is quite clear that a great deal of this 
subject is taught formally in the classroom. There is a class 
called liturgy or rubrics or rites class. There are classes 
in chant, etc. Judging by the survey made by Dr. Theodore 
Heck twelve years ago, although there is great diversity— 
in fact a complete lack of uniformity—in the schedules 
and subject matter of these classes, yet the rubrics of the 
mass and office, the administration of the sacraments and 
the liturgical chant have traditionally received a proper 
allotment of classroom time in our seminaries in the United 
States. 

But the scientific study of the liturgy as enjoined by the 
Sacred Congregation of Pontifical Institutions has perhaps 
not received so much attention. This is described in the 
regulations as a “disciplina auxiliaris” and it is called 
“institutiones systematico-historicae liturgiae.’”? When it is 
taught, it is allotted at least one semester of the theology 
course. In the classes of this course the origin, development 
and meaning of the rites and formulas which govern the 
public worship of the Church should be studied historically 
and theologically—in a word, scientifically. The principal 
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questions discussed in such a course would be the nature 
and character of liturgical worship in general, and then one 
or two of the more important matters such as the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, the Roman Breviary and Missal, or the 
ecclesiastical year. The exposition should not be an elabora- 
tion of minute details and should aim at forming in the 
seminarian such an appreciation of the liturgy that his own 
piety will be fostered, and that later in his priesthood days 
he will be able to explain the liturgy to the faithful and 
introduce them to more active participation in it. 

This course on liturgy, defined as above, can be given 
pari passu with chant and rubrics, perhaps by the same 
professor. In many seminaries the course in liturgy in- 
cludes chant and rubrics (the mere external accomplish- 
ment of the sacred rites by the priest), and nothing else. 
The aim of the Sacred Congregation seems to be that there 
should be laid a solid foundation for the scientific study 
of the liturgy. A textbook like that of Callewaert: Litur- 
gicae Institutiones; De Sacra Liturgia Universim, is ap- 
parently the best adapted for the purpose. But since it is 
in Latin it has obvious disadvantages for seminary use. 
But it cannot be said too often, in view of certain excesses 
or exaggerations, even aberrations on the part of those who 
have a more than ordinary interest in things liturgical, that 
the fundamental, solid, theological basis of the science must 
be explained and firmly grasped. Only thus will tendencies 
to make much of external trifles or to worship antiquity 
for its own sake, be kept within bounds and turned back 
in the proper direction. Only thus will the seminarian 
learn to separate the chaff from the wheat when later 
on he wants to introduce the laity to the liturgical spirit. 
The real liturgists (not liturgicists) recognize this above 
all others. The fruit of this solid formation should be that 
the young priest on emerging from the seminary will be 
able to discern the true from the false in current practices, 
understand what the Church wants, and hand on to the 
faithful the true spirit of the public worship of God as regu- 
lated by the Church, 
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So much for the teaching of liturgy as a classroom sub- 
ject; including (at times) chant and rubrics. Now for the 
question of the Liturgical Movement as it effects semi- 
naries. 

What is the Liturgical Movement? It can be defined, or 
described, by its principal purposes. They are listed by 
Father Schoenbechler as follows: 

1. The more active participation of the faithful at the 
Mass. 2. The restoration of Sunday High Mass and Vespers 
to their place of honor. (Vespers being considered by the 
Church as a minimum active participation of the faithful 
in the Divine Office of the Church ) 3. The spread of bet- 
ter knowledge of the Sacraments and Sacramentals. 
4. The restoration of the seasons and feasts of the liturgi- 
cal year to their traditional high esteem and influence on 
the lives of the faithful. 5. The basing of private devo- 
tions, meditation, spiritual reading and the like, on the 
liturgy, and not merely accommodating liturgical services 
or making them give way entirely to devotions; in other 
words, sublimating popular devotions by harmonizing them 
more with the liturgy, which should be their source and 
inspiration, as was the case when popular devotions first 
came into practice. 

“The Liturgical Movement does not, as some have been 
led to believe, seek to throw aside our popular devotions 
nor does it condemn them... . But since the liturgy ranks 
first it should be placed first and obtain preference in the 
eyes of the faithful and priests. The Liturgical Movement 
is merely seeking to put everything in proper place and 
keep it there.” 

Another way of stating the principal aims of the Liturgi- 
cal Movement is to say that it proposes to make the Mass 
the active corporate center of the spiritual life of the peo- 
ple, and to make Social prayer, corporate worship, the 
normal and conscious prayer life of the people—always 
following the official mandates of the Church. 

Naturally this connotes the idea that we, priests and 
people alike, have got away from an ideal which in the 
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past, perhaps the very distant past, was realized. Other- 
wise there would be no need of a Liturgical Movement. 
Hence the historical overtones. Hence the danger that 
some will exaggerate the importance of historic forms 
or indulge in a naive belief in the perfection of corporate 
worship in early times, and almost idolize antiquity for its 
own sake. The forms of the public worship of the Church 
can change with the times; they have and they will. 

But the main point, active social participation of the 
faithful in the worship of God, especially through the 
Mass, remains central and essential. It is really better 
to say “pray for us” as the Church’s official litany does, 
rather than “pray for me.” But it is not better to make 
a fetish of the “us” and disturb your neighbor whose edu- 
cation may have been very different, but whose prayers 
are heard by God whether they are liturgical or not. 

Now as to the promotion of this Liturgical Movement 
in our seminaries it seems to me that the question is not 
disputable. Of course it must be promoted. Or if this 
point is disputable, then let us hear it discussed in the 
discussion period. The following quotations, however, will 
help to underline the point that the Liturgical Movement 
has the approval and encouragement of the Holy See. 

Pius X (Motu Proprio, 1903): “The primary and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian spirit is the 
liturgy.” 

Pius XI (On the Kingship of Christ, 1925) : “The people 
are better instructed in the truths of faith by the annual 


celebration of our sacred mysteries than by even the 
weightiest pronouncements of the teaching Church.” 


Pius XI (On Divine Worship, 1928): “Liturgy is cer- 
tainly a sacred thing, for by it we are elevated to God and 
joined with Him; by it we give testimony of our faith and 
bind ourselves to Him in most solemn bondage for benefits 
and assistance received, of which we are constantly in 
need. Hence there is a kind of intimate relationship be- 
tween dogma and sacred liturgy, and likewise between 
Christian worship and the sanctification of souls.” 

Pius XI (Jbid.) : “It was in the churches, finally, where 
practically the whole city formed a great joint choir, that 
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the workers, builders, artists, sculptors, and writers gained 
from the liturgy that deep knowledge of theology which is 
now so apparent in the monuments of the middle ages.” 

Pius XI (Jbid.): “The faithful come to church in order 
to derive piety from its chief source, by taking an active 
part in the venerated mysteries and the public solemn 
prayers of the Church... . It is most important that when 
the faithful assist at the sacred ceremonies or when pious 
sodalities take part with the clergy in a procession they 
should not be merely detached and silent spectators, but, 
filled with a deep sense of the beauty of the liturgy, they 
should sing alternately with the clergy or the choir, as it 
is prescribed.” 

Pius XI (Letter to the Right Reverend Abbot of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 1929): “The Holy 
Father is greatly pleased that St. John’s Abbey is con- 
tinuing the glorious Benedictine tradition, and that there 
is emanating from this abbey an inspiration that tends to 
elevate the piety of the faithful by leading it back to the 
pure fountain of the sacred liturgy.” 

Pius XI (Address to pilgrims, 1929): “Finally, a need 
of our times is social praying, to be voiced under the 
guidance of pastors, in enacting the solemn functions of 
the liturgy. This will be of the greatest assistance in com- 
bating the numberless evils which disturb the minds of the 
faithful and weaken the faith in our age.” 

Pius XI (Address to Employers’ and Workers’ Delega- 
tion, 1931) : “We have promised to give you something very 
short and which can put into three words all the eloquence 
of the Rerum Novarum and of the Quadragesimo Anno for 
whatever the Catholic program of Catholic direction, in- 
dividual or social... . Here are the words: prayer, action, 
sacrifice. ... Prayer in the first place..... Prayer, indivi- 
dual, domestic, public, and social, particularly social... . 
That is what you need, you the worker, you the financiers.” 

Pius XII (Address to Italian Men’s Catholic Action Con- 
vention, 1940): “But for your own spiritual welfare and 
that of others (whom you are striving to have assist at 
Mass more faithfully), you must know that to assist fully 
at Mass means to take part in the entire sacred ‘Action’; 
it means that you take your place among the Circumstantes, 
whom the priest recommends to God in the Memento of the 
Living, and who offer with him the Divine ‘Sacrifice of 
praise, for themselves and theirs, for the redemption of 
their souls, for the hope of their safety and salvation,’ ” 
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Pius XII (Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, 1941): ‘“‘lherefore the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, through special mandate of His Holiness, Pius 
XiI, earnestly exhorts the Ordinaries of the whole world 
that they or their clergy to whom has been entrusted the 
care of souls, or other priests secular or regular, immedi- 
ately instruct the faithful as follows: on the nature and 
excellence of the Sacrifice of the Mass, of its purposes and 
salutary fruits for the life of the world, as well as on the 
rites and ceremonies that accompany it, so that the faithful 
will not attend it merely passively, but will in faith and 
charity unite themselves with the celebrant in mind and 
heart.” 


Pius XII (Allocution to Lenten preachers in Rome, 
1943): “Now the greatest, the most efficacious, and the 
holiest of all practices of piety is the participation of the 
faithful in the Holy Sacrifice. .. . This participation can 
be had in various manners according to the inclination, 
capacity, preparation, and instruction of each. For their 
sake you will try to show understanding and breadth of 
view. But that taken for granted, we commend your efforts 
to introduce the faithful to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the inexhaustible wealth and the sublime beauty of 
the liturgical prayers and to instruct them in the mode of 
taking an active part in it.” 

From all this it seems abundantly clear to me that the 
Liturgical Movement should be actively taught and en- 
couraged in our seminaries. If not there, then where? If 
the future priests do not understand and love the liturgy, 
how will the faithful ever come to know it and participate 
in it as the Popes have exhorted them to? 


The only question is as to the means to be adopted in our 
present situation. 


Father Roger Schoenbechler, a Benedictine of St. John’s 
Abbey, has written more ably and learnedly on this subject 
than any other writer I have been able to consult. And 
since his paper was written for the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in 1933, it is peculiarly appropriate 
for us. He divided his paper into two parts, the first of 
which described the preliminary steps necessary in order 
to introduce the Liturgical Movement into the seminary. 
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In the second part he gave the more practical means to be 
adopted in promoting the movement in the seminary. 

His preliminary steps in outline are these: 

1. Creating a liturgical background. By this he means 
a consciousness of social unity and Christian solidarity, 
so that the personal piety of the seminarians will not go 
astray in any excess of individualism, but will be permeated 
with a deep appreciation of common prayer and common 
sacrifice, and will be based on the firm foundation of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

2. Stressing the importance of the liturgy. Dogma and 
moral are never lost sight of in the seminary. But liturgy 
does not get its share of attention. Dogma, the lex credendi, 
moral and canon law, the lex agendi, should have at their 
side liturgy and worship, the lex orandi. If it were not 
for the fact that Christ has willed to sanctify His people 
through their public liturgical worship, there would be no 
need of priests at all. The raison d’etre, therefore, of the 
very vocation of the seminarian is, in one word, the liturgy. 
“Sacerdos fit et est propter liturgiam” might well be made 
the permanent watchword for seminarians. 

3. A clear understanding of the aims of the liturgical 
movement—so that in the minds of the seminarians it will 
not stand for mere externals, and will not be misunder- 
stood as an attempt to throw aside our popular devotions. 
First things first. Liturgical prayer, the public worship 
of the Church, comes ahead of private devotions but does 
not supplant them. 

4. Making the liturgy pervade the daily life of the semi- 
narian. “He should .... be encouraged to realize.... 
that the liturgy is the sanctifying power of the Church in 
action and is just as important as the teaching (dogma) 
-and ruling (moral, canon law) powers.” 

“Hence, the practical conclusion is that all professors 
in the seminary should make it a point, from time to time, 
or at least at the beginning of each year, to stress the place 
of rank which their respective branch occupies with regard 
to one of the three headings of dogma, moral, and worship, 
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and then coordinate or subordinate their particular branch 
of study in the seminary curriculum accordingly. Even 
though some subjects are pursued in greater detail and for 
a longer time than others, the seminarian should never 
be allowed to feel that those subjects treated at greater 
length are the only important ones for a priest. The semi- 
nary curriculum may not generally allow so much time for 
a formal course in the study of the liturgy as for other 
subjects but the conclusion should not therefore be allowed 
to gain ground that the liturgy is less important because 
less time happens to be given to the study of it. 

“Promoters of the liturgy have often been falsely acused 
of wanting to make the study of the liturgy include all the 
other sacred sciences, of wanting to subordinate everything 
else to the liturgy... . Liturgists in general are only plead- 
ing that the spirit of the liturgy (religion in practice) per- 
vade the entire intellectual and moral life of the seminar- 
ians during their entire stay in the seminary and not only 
during the last year or the last two years. In other words: 
the intellectual and moral life of the seminarians will re- 
main mere theory, with loose or even lax practice, if the 
solid and official piety of the Church’s liturgy is not instilled 
into them. from their earliest years by means of a sound 
knowledge and a high appreciation of the sacred liturgy 
which is the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit and of solid Catholic piety.” 

In the second part of his article Father Schoenbechler 
enumerates the following practical means of introducing 
and promoting the Liturgical Movement in the seminary: 
1. A seminarians’ liturgical study club, with a small 
nucleus of very active participants. 2. The recitation of 
Compline and Prime (when possible)—even substituting 
Compline in common for the evening prayers recited in 
many seminaries. 3. The chanting of High Mass on Sun- 
days and the greater feasts. 4. The chanting of Vespers. 
5. The use of the Missal and Breviary. 6. The seminary 
course in liturgy which should not be—as was pointed out 
above—a mere course in rubrics. It is to be noted that in 
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this program the class in liturgy is only one of many means 
offered for the promotion of the movement. 


As to the actual practice in the seminaries of the United 
States on these matters, there is no recent material avail- 
able. But Father William Busch of the St. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was commissioned last year by the 
Seminary Section of the National Liturgical Conference 
to make a survey with a view of getting definite informa- 
tion as to how the liturgy is faring in our seminaries. So 
far he has not received all his data, nor has he correlated 
the data he has received. But he has been kind enough 
to indicate to me the general trend of the letters received 
to date in answer to his questionnaire. He writes: “A cur- 
sory reading seems to show (1) the need of an adequate 
textbook, (2) the need of correlating the liturgy subject 
with other seminary subjects, (8) desirable practice in our 
seminaries notably in regard to participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice and in the Divine Office, (4) and in general, 
understanding of the liturgy as the via ordinaria of Chris- 
tian life. Father Busch will present his completed findings 
at the National Liturgical Week to be held next August in 
Portland, Oregon. 


To say a word on one or two of these points. With re- 
gard to an adequate textbook, the one I have had most 
highly recommended to me from independent sources is 
that of Monsignor Callewaert: Liturgicae Institutiones, but 
since no professor is ever satisfied with any textbook 
except the one he writes himself, and not always then, 
I am not too concerned with the textbook problem. It is 
always a problem. But I think the text should be in English 
to be used effectively in our seminaries. Textbooks, the 
very best of them, are only helps to the professor. Some- 
times they help him by doing some of his work for him. 
They are also helps for the student, sometimes, too, I am 
afraid, by trying to do their work for them. A good pro- 
fessor, who knows what he is talking about, and makes the 
students work, is better than any textbook, not only for 
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the promotion of the Liturgical Movement, but for the pro- 
motion of any serious studies anywhere. 

To correlate the liturgy subject with other subjects 
means cooperation between the professor of liturgy and 
the other seminary professors. “There’s the rub.” In my 
experience, we professors are not the easiest people in the 
world to cooperate with. Even when it is a question of our 
own subject, we are likely to find it irksome to inquire 
what the other teacher who lives down the corridor is say- 
ing, and to try to integrate our classroom teaching with 
his. In the case of the liturgy the difficulty is exacerbated 
by two factors. First, liturgy has a subordinate position 
in the formal classroom courses, as compared with dogma, 
moral and canon law. Yet the lex credendi, lex agendi and 
lex orandi ought to be real partners. Secondly, there are 
some devotees of the liturgy who should be called liturgicists 
rather than liturgists. If one of them happens to be the 
liturgy professor, his chances of getting whole-hearted 
cooperation from the other professors are very small. I 
have already intimated the excesses or eccentricities of 
certain people who seem to be naturally attracted to the 
Liturgical Movement that alienate even an open-minded 
man from that movement. 

If I might add a word of my own, I would say this. It 
would be fatal for the Liturgical Movement in any semi- 
nary if it were allowed to be identified with those few young 
men who love lace more than liturgy. The Liturgical Move- 
ment in seminaries should be identified with the men of 
solid manly piety, men who are not interested in externals. 
The discussion group suggested above will attract gifted 
young men. The Rector of the seminary will be wise if he 
sees to it that the head of the group is outstanding for 
manliness in his piety. Otherwise there might be re- 
marks—even snickers—that would do no good to the 
Liturgical Movement. 

And speaking of the seminary rector, I cannot help 
remarking that the promotion of the liturgy and the 
Liturgical Movement will obviously get nowhere unless the 
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Rector himself is actively in favor of it. But I do not 
believe seminary Rectors close their eyes to the obvious 
value of the movement and indeed its obvious necessity. 
I think that sometimes they are not too interested because 
the only people who are interested want to go too far, and 
want to take over the whole seminary schedule in favor of 
their dear enthusiasm. But like almost all good things that 
come to pass in organized society, the head of the society 
is responsible for what happens. He may not be interested 
in details but he must initiate and support the general 
plan. The Liturgical Movement lies in the lap of seminary 
Rectors and other officials. They can nurse it or abandon 
it on a doorstep. My own experience, limited as it has been 
so far, convinces me that these officials are only too willing 
to nurse and encourage it under sane and sensible directors. 

If I were giving advice to liturgists (which I am not), 
I would say: win over the seminary Rector and act under 
his direction. If you do not win him over, you must still 
act under his direction. “Obedience is better than sacri- 
fices.” And the price of cooperation from authorities and 
fellow professors is continual prudence and discretion and 
the avoidance of “surprising” techniques. Remember that 
the so-called popular devotions and practices of today, 
looked down on by liturgicists, may be liturgy tomorrow,— 
that is they may become not only approved, but approved 
public worship of the Church of Christ. 

To summarize what I have said: This paper is by a non- 
expert and is meant to stimulate discussion. Liturgy as a 
science should be distinguished from the Liturgical Move- 
ment. There is no doubt in my mind that the Liturgical 
Movement must be promoted and strongly supported, above 
all in our seminaries. To get this support, to succeed in 
promoting the movement, liturgists must manage to obtain 
the cooperation of the other professors and especially the 
Rector. And they must avoid like the pest any appearance 
of preoccupation with external niceties. 
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RELATIONS OF THE SEMINARY WITH VOLUNTARY 
AND GOVERNMENTAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


VERY. REV. MSGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, Pu.D. 
SECRETARY GENERAL, THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


May I express to you, first of all, my gratitude for the 
opportunity to talk to you today. I do not believe that 
it is possible to overemphasize the importance of the work 
done by our seminaries. Special credit is due to the Semi- 
nary Department of our Association for its active interest 
in the problems that are peculiar to it. The task of the 
seminary in many parts of this country has been compli- 
cated by the need to train young men not only for the work 
of the priesthood in its narrowest sense but to produce 
students who by their breadth of scholarship can take their 
place, after some additional or special training, as leaders 
in the educational field—both as teachers and administra- 
tors. 

Perhaps it has never been so important for the seminary 
professors and the educators in the field of general educa- 
tion to gain an understanding of one another. The educa- 
tor, of course, needs to realize what a seminary is, and with 
that realization to gain some appreciation of the special 
nature of its program. Educators must be sympathetic 
with those in charge of a seminary who make such special 
efforts to keep the seminary what it is. The educator should 
have some understanding of the constant need to battle 
interests which try to make the seminary into something 
else than what it really is. 

It is quite true that the chief responsibility for the semi- 
nary belongs to the bishop or the religious superior who 
in the normal course of events delegates the administrative 
duties to the rector. The rector, then, to succeed in his 
task needs the full cooperation and help of the faculty. 
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Schism between the faculty and the president of a college 
may work hardship but in a seminary it spells disaster. 
The faculty of a college may be able to get along adequately 
despite conflicting groups that divide the common allegi- 
ance; such a condition can ruin a seminary where unity 
of purpose and common effort are of paramount importance. 

The goal of the seminary is to produce good priests. Its 
curriculum, then, must be constructed accordingly. Once 
the seminary course of studies was so constructed that it 
aimed to produce the good parish priest and, therefore, 
emphasized parish needs. Today the life of a parish priest 
is made up of many diverse elements. He is often called 
upon to do many things for which he has received no spe- 
cial training. To what extent should seminary training 
anticipate these needs and provide for them? How that 
question is answered will determine largely how a paper 
such as this one should be treated. How to keep the semi- 
nary curriculum sound and uncluttered and, nevertheless, 
take some cognizance of current needs in American life will 
continue to be a perplexing problem. 

In attempting to make some answer to the difficulty one 
can be faced with extreme attitudes. It is not difficult to 
agree that these extremes should be avoided. One attitude 
would permit nothing in the curriculum which was not 
sanctioned by the oldest traditions or the most direct means 
of educating the priest in the strictest sense of the term. 
The other extreme would put into the curriculum every- 
thing that anyone can make an eloquent case for. 

Of course the Sacred Congregation has some very definite 
instructions about what a seminary should be and about 
what a seminary should do. Some leeway is permitted, 
however, and it is in this area that we can expect discussion 
to take place. To achieve the right balance for a seminary 
curriculum the bishop or religious superior of a given place 
has usually had the advice of his consultants who are not 
only seminary professors but also parish priests with con- 
siderable experience and background. There is a feeling 
in some quarters that the advisory board should include 
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among its members the diocesan superintendent of schools 
and a college president or dean whose advice in the educa- 
ticnal field would be most helpful, especially in those educa- 
tional areas that relate to the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Today the seminaries of our country are having relations 
with the Federal Government. The long arm of government 
has reached out and touched the seminary whether it 
wanted it or not. The returning G. I. who has chosen the 
religious life has brought a certain amount of red tape with 
him for, when he seeks out a seminary and has the bishop 
or religious superior adopt him, the voice of government 
is bound to inquire—what kind of a seminary is it? And 
is it on an approved list? In the near future, likewise, 
problems may arise with relation to compulsory military 
training and the preparation of priests for chaplain serv- 
ice. 

Relationships with local government usually involve the 
matter of accreditation. Some minor seminaries which em- 
phasize academic subjects are not accredited to state de- 
partments of education. Sometimes the reason given for 
this lack of state standing is a fear of control on the assump- 
tion that any inspection required for this accreditation is 
a form of control or a long step toward that control. Some- 
times, too, the remark is heard that the Church has been 
engaged for a long time in the business of education and 
has nothing to gain from a form of supervision given by 
persons who have no sympathy with or understanding of 
the goals of seminary education. Some minor seminary 
authorities have felt that the inspectors’ visits are time 
consuming and have dismissed the procedure as unneces- 
sary or as a lot of nonsense. Then, too, there have been 
situations in which the seminary authorities have been 
quick to resent what some State inspector has been quick 
to infer—namely, that he regards some seminary professors 
as less well prepared professionally than teachers on the 
staffs of adjacent institutions. Sometimes it has been put 
rather bluntly that the seminary staff is not as good as 
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that of some nearby high school or college. Of course, a 
situation like this is not apt to encourage any mutual con- 
fidence between the inspectors and the seminary authori- 
ties. The seminaries, perhaps quite rightly, resent being 
measured by the same yardstick that is applied to school 
situations with different goals in view. The inspectors 
reply that the academic subjects are the academic subjects 
and they report only what they see. 

Failure to secure State accreditation, however, may 
cause hardship to students not only during their training 
but at a later date. Educational credits are subject to 
criticism or rejection on a basis of accreditation. For in- 
tance G. I.’s are supposed to study in accredited or approved 
institutions if they are to receive benefits from the govern- 
ment. Although the seminaries were warned about this 
long in advance, many failed to secure accreditation or ap- 
proval in sufficient time and there ensued a period of em- 
barrassment in some areas of the country. Then, again, 
students who do not complete their seminary courses may 
find difficulty in transferring to other institutions, or may 
even find it necessary to repeat some courses, or may be 
rejected for teaching or other positions because of defec- 
tive credits, or because their training took place in a non- 
approved institution. 

Fortunately, this situation is not as acute as it once was. 
Nevertheless, it is still troublesome enough to cause concern. 
At their fall meeting last November the diocesan school 
superintendents brought the matter into sharper focus by 
offering a recommendation on seminary accreditation. A 
committee consisting of Monsignor Carl Ryan, the Rever- 
end Anthony Egging, and Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M., 
was appointed to study the matter and report back with 
their suggestion. In a final action the Department of 
Superintendents accepted the report and urged that it be 
brought to the attention of seminary authorities. The 
recommendation urges that proper authorities note the ad- 
vantages of having seminaries, both major and minor, ac- 
credited to the proper agencies, such as the state depart- 
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ment of education, local or regional organizations, as cir- 
cumstances require. The reasons for this are: 

1. An increasing number of priests are called to teach 
in our Catholic schools and it is necessary that their semi- 
nary work be properly recognized. 

2. Such recognition would give to our priests that 
prestige and professional standing their education war- 
rants. 

3. It is a matter of simple justice that those students 
who drop out of the seminary receive credit for the work 
they have done. 

Some educators, too, have been concerned about the work 
done in major seminaries. Their special interest centers 
around the extra subjects taken that are not directly con- 
nected with the theological course. These range from Eng- 
lish to additional philosophy and often include sociology, 
economics, and educational methodology. It is felt that, if 
the major seminary were to be inspected on these subject 
levels and rated accordingly, often the matter studied 
would be recognized as prerequisite to work required in 
the graduate field so that, if after ordination a young 
priest is sent on for further study in academic fields, he will 
already have made a long step in that direction and will 
save time and energy since his seminary work will be 
formally recognized. 

Educators, too, have looked with interest at the work 
schedule of the seminary villa. Some of them have done 
more than hint that here they find a golden opportunity for 
a diocese or community to do something positive for future 
teachers. Instead of brush-up courses in a variety of sub- 
jects it has been pointed out that a course or two under 
qualified instructors in the fundamentals of education would 
be a great saving in time and energy for the students in- 
volved. If the time during the summer could be thus spent, 
it would require very little extra work after ordination to 
secure the Bachelor of Education degree. Experience has 
demonstrated that one or two good educational courses 
will not press the student unduly, but will provide rather 
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a great opportunity that the students are quick to appreci- 
ate. Some areas of the country have found that the study 
of educational subjects at the summer villa is a fine solution 
for their problems. 


I suppose it is in order to bring up once again a question 
that has been debated elsewhere, and perhaps here. This 
is the question of a purely American ecclesiastical degree 
that, although it would not have canonical standing, would 
be recognized by the chief American affiliating agencies and 
would grant the educational prestige that a long, hard 
seminary course warrants. In certain rulings laid down by 
outstanding agencies there is the germ of this idea. Some 
of these agencies have indicated their desire to regard major 
seminary work as equivalent to a certain amount of gradu- 
ate work completed in an accredited institution. Unfortun- 
ately, this equivalence, although it may be noted in the 
records, presently has no way of being demonstrated by 
a tag that can be attached to a man’s name. It is not exactly 
a master’s degree and yet some name is needed to identify 
it. It seems to me that here is an area of investigation for 
the Seminary Department. Call the degree by any name that 
you will, I believe something can be worked out that can 
redound to the credit of our seminaries. 

Currently the Executive Board of the N.C.E.A. has been 
thinking in terms of prestige of the Association and of its 
various departments and sections. One way to secure that 
prestige is to encourage additional studies and publications. 
It seems to me that the subject I have been summarizing 
here today might be worthy of additional investigation 
by a competent committee whose conclusions would find 
their way into a definitive pamphlet that could be circulated 
by the Association. The dissemination of this pamphlet 
should not be limited to the Seminary Department alone. 
I think its appeal and interest would be far wider than that. 
Educators are very interested in the professional training 
of the seminarian. That interest should prove to be a chal- 
lenge to this Department. 
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MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, April 8, 1947, 2:30 P. M. 

The first session of the Minor Seminary Section was 
called to order by the Chairman, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Richard B. McHugh, Cathedral College, Brooklyn, 
at 2:30 P. M., April 8, in the Napoleon Room, Armory 
Building. After an opening prayer, the Chairman welcomed 
the members and asked for the adoption of the minutes 
of the last meeting held in St. Louis, Mo., in 1946 as pub- 
lished in the N. C. E. A. Bulletin unless any corrections 
would be recommended. Since no corrections were offered 
the minutes were adopted as published. 

Before beginning the program of the meeting the Chair- 
man explained the procedure to be followed. In the previous 
year’s meeting the delegates had expressed their desire for 
ample time for discussion and interchange of ideas based 
on matters presented in the form of brief papers. Con- 
sequently, the topics for discussion were selected with a 
view to discussion of practical problems of minor semina- 
ries. Each topic was assigned to a minor seminary repre- 
sentative who was asked to delineate briefly the program 
and practice in his own minor seminary, which would serve 
as a basis for discussion. Members were also asked to submit 
topics for discussion for future meetings. 

The first speaker on the program, the Reverend Vincent 
T. Eaton, S.8S., A.M., S.T.L., St. Charles College, Catonsville, 
Md., in a paper entitled “A Reading Program for the Minor 
Seminary,” outlined the Reading course at St. Charles 
College. Father Eaton mentioned that the objective of the 
program is to get students to read intelligently, then to read 
good books, including at least some of the best books or 
classics of English literature. To achieve this objective stu- 
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dents devote several hours each week to reading books 
selected and graduated to individual needs and are required 
to report on a minimum number of these books. The im- 
portance of developing the habit of good reading in the 
formation of the future priest demands the formation of 
a thorough and workable reading program in every minor 
seminary. 

The discussion following the paper was directed first to 
the topic of the paper: the content of the reading pro- 
gram. The Chairman invited various members to discuss 
the topic in the light of the programs in their own minor 
seminaries. The question of reading tests and remedial 
reading as well as the place of formal grammar in the 
English course was discussed at considerable length. 

“The Speech Program in the Minor Seminary” was next 
discussed in a paper by the Rev. Charles R. Mulrooney, 
Ph.D., Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Following the plan proposed by the Chair- 
man, the speaker outlined the speech program at Cathedral 
College, Brooklyn, stressing the fundamental requisites 
expected of students and indicating the course of instruc- 
tions for each year of the minor seminary. Good speech 
habits, especially audibility and distinctness, are absolutely 
essential for future priests and should be formed in the 
earliest years of the student’s preparatory course. Hence, 
the immediate aims of the speech program at Cathedral 
College are: “(1) the elimination of sub-standard habits of 
speech, (2) the development of an audible, agreeable voice 
pattern, (3) the cultivation of a clear, distinct utterance, 
and (4) the acquisition of poise and command of language.” 
To achieve these aims not only are the opportunities 
of the formal speech classes to be utilized but also all those 
provided by such activities as speech contests, meetings, and 
especially dramatics. 

The discussion centered chiefly about two points: the cor- 
rection of speech difficulties and the value of dramatics. 
For the correction of speech difficulties various means were 
proposed and discussed: the training of a faculty member 
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for this work, the utilization of the services of educational 
institutions or private speech specialists, and the value of 
mechanical aids in detecting faulty speech habits. The place 
of dramatics in the minor seminary was discussed at great 
length. Both the advantages as well as the difficulties in- 
volved in seminary dramatics were pointed out. 

The concluding paper, “The Religion Course in a Minor 
Seminary,” was read by the Very Reverend Russell J. Mc- 
Vinney, Rector, Seminary of Our Lady of Providence, 
Providence, R. I. As an introduction to his paper the 
speaker stressed the fact that “Religion” is not merely one 
course of study, that is, simply a formal class subject, 
but rather a major part of the minor seminary curriculum 
which includes all the experiences that help to develop the 
student spiritually. Father McVinney illustrated this point 
by outlining both the formal Religion courses at Providence 
Seminary and the various spiritual exercises which are 
intended to mould the spiritual life of the students. During 
the discussion on the paper representatives of several minor 
seminaries indicated their own religion class programs, 
especially in relation to the program of spiritual direction. 
The place of Catholic Action in the religion program was 
also raised, but discussed only briefly. 

After the discussion the Chairman announced that both 
the morning and afternoon sessions scheduled for Wednes- 
day, April 9, would be held at St. John’s Major Seminary. 
The Right Reverend Monsignor Edward Murray, Rector of 
St. John’s Seminary, also extended a cordial invitation to 
all members to luncheon at the Seminary. Buses would pro- 
vide transportation from the Hotel Statler to St. John’s 
Seminary. 

‘The session adjourned at 5:15 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947, 10:20 A. M. 


The second session opened with prayer by the Chairman 
at 10:20 A. M., Wednesday, April 9, at St. John’s Seminary. 
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The Chairman announced that the Joint Session of the 
Major and Minor Seminaries would be held at 2:30 P. M., 
Wednesday afternoon, in the Seminary Library Building. 
Although some suggestions had been made previously re- 
garding special group meetings for Wednesday evening, 
these group meetings could not be held because of the 
general program at Symphony Hall this evening; the 
luncheon following the morning session would provide some 
opportunity for discussion of special problems. The Chair- 
man appointed the Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. 
Charles F. Decker, S.M., Bedford, Mass., Chairman; Rev. 
John G. Leuchs, New York, N. Y.; Very Rev. John J. 
Murray, Brighton, Boston, Mass. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions was also appointed: Rev. Christopher Collins, C.P., 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Rev. Arthur A. Sullivan, Warwick Neck, 
R. I.; Rev. Charles T. Carow, Brooklyn, N. Y. (The Chair- 
man announced that the number of members attending the 
first session of the Minor Seminary Section totaled seventy- 
three.) 

The topics chosen for this session were spiritual direction 
and supervision of leisure time. Each topic was to be 
treated first from the point of view of the boarding minor 
seminary, then from the viewpoint of the non-boarding 
minor seminary. The first paper on “Spiritual Direction in 
a Boarding Minor Seminary” was read by Very Rev. Gerald 
Benkert, 0.S.B., Rector, St. Meinrad Minor Seminary, St. 
Meinrad, Ind. In this paper, the speaker, following the 
procedure of the previous papers, outlined briefly the 
program of spiritual direction at St. Meinrad Minor Semi- 
nary. This was followed by an attempt to evaluate the 
results of the program in the light of answers to certain 
questions on spiritual direction recently submitted by the 
students of this Minor Seminary. 

“Spiritual Direction in the Non-Boarding Minor Semi- 
nary” was discussed by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty, A.M., 
Spiritual Director at Cathedral College, New. York, N. Y. 
Father Dougherty stressed the necessity of giving students 
every opportunity for spiritual direction especially in the 
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seminary where students are not present all the time. The 
speaker outlined the program at Cathedral College, stress- 
ing both the opportunities for spiritual direction offered 
at the Seminary itself and those which students should take 
advantage of in their own parishes. 

Discussion was postponed until both papers had been 
read. The topic provoked a number of questions and sug- 
gestions regarding the practices at various minor semina- 
ries, among which the following may be noted. Should the 
spiritual director devote his time, if possible, exclusively to 
spiritual direction and Religion courses? Should students 
be obligated in some way to report periodically to the spiri- 
tual director? Even though they may report to the spiritual 
director, should students be given wide freedom to con- 
sult other priests for actual direction? Various methods 
were also suggested for coordinating the work of several 
spiritual directors required in larger institutions. 

The discussion on spiritual direction was discontinued to 
permit the reading of the papers on supervision of leisure 
time. A paper on “The Supervision of Leisure Time in 
the Boarding Minor Seminary” was read by Rev. Wilfrid 
Brennan, S.A., Vice Rector, St. John’s Atonement Semi- 
nary, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. Again the speaker por- 
trayed the program of supervision in his own Minor 
Seminary, pointing out the necessity of leisure time activi- 
ties in the life of a student. In order that students may 
derive the best advantages from leisure time activities 
it is important that they be aided by a well-planned pro- 
gram of supervision. Leisure time activities include not 
only athletics but all other types of activities which occupy 
the students’ time outside of class, study and chapel periods. 

“Supervision of the Leisure Time of the Non-Boarding, 
Minor Seminarian” was discussed by the Very Reverend 
Joseph M. Griffin, Rector of St. Thomas Seminary, Bloom- 
field, Conn., in a paper by that title. The speaker stressed 


the importance of ample athletic facilities to meet the 


needs of all students, whether boarding or day students. 
At St. Thomas Seminary, which has both types of students, 
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the day students are urged to remain after school hours and 
to return to the Seminary on holidays to participate in vari- 
ous activities. Various types of activities are devised to 
keep the interest of the students centered about the Semi- 
nary. 

After the two papers on supervision had been read the 
Chairman announced that because of lack of time discussion 
on these two papers would be postponed until the next 
morning’s meeting. The Chairman also announced that all 
members were invited to luncheon at 1:00 P. M. in the 
Seminary Dining Room. The meeting adjourned at 12:30 
P.M. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, April 10, 1947, 10:00 A. M. 


The third session was opened with prayer at 10:00 A. M. 
in the Napoleon Room of the Armory Building. The first 
part of the program was devoted to discussion on the papers 
on supervision read the previous morning. The question of 
intramural as opposed to inter-school athletics was dis- 
cussed. The former was considered the more favored type of 
athletic activity, especially for boarding minor seminaries. 
The place of dramatics in the program of activities was 
again brought out in a favorable light. 

The only paper assigned for this session, ‘“The Scholastic 
Load in the Minor Seminary,” was read by the Very 
Reverend Edward M. Lyons, A.M., Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. After indicating 
briefly the requirements laid down by the Church for the 
minor seminary curriculum and also the requirements of 
State and regional accrediting associations, the speaker 
outlined the program of studies at his own Minor Seminary. 
Because of the necessity of meeting the requirements of 
both the Church and the State agencies the minor seminary 
schedule is frequently overloaded. It may be necessary to 
reduce the student load to assure a better quality of work, 
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but in doing so the requirements of the Church should be 
preferred to those accrediting agencies. The speaker com- 
pared the student and teacher load at St. Andrew’s Semi- 
nary with the maximum allowed by the State of New York 
and various accrediting agencies on the high school and 
college level. 

During the discussion period representatives of various 
minor seminaries were asked by the Chairman to indicate 
the student load in their respective institutions. It was 
found that the student load differed considerably, depending 
chiefly upon the requirements placed on the school by State 
and other agencies. Various means were suggested to meet 
such requirements without changing the minor seminary 
curriculum; it was pointed out that frequently State re- 
quirements are satisfied by traditional courses in the minor 
seminary ; sometimes only the wording of the catalog need 
be changed to make the proper adjustment. 

The discussion period was terminated to allow time 
for the final business of the session. The Committee on 
Resolutions was asked if any resolutions had been offered 
by the members. None were presented. The Committee on 
Nominations proposed the following as officers for the com- 
ing year: Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard B. McHugh, 
A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. 
William V. Groessel, A.M., Milwaukee, Wis.; Secretary: 
Rev. Charles Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., Ph.D., North East, Pa. 
The motion was made, seconded, and passed that the 
nominations be accepted. . 

The Chairman mentioned before closing the meeting that 
a suggestion had been presented for the arrangement of 
next year’s meeting, namely, that one complete session 
be devoted to group discussion of problems by men engaged 
in the same type of work in minor seminaries, such as | 
rectors, spiritual directors, etc. The Chairman also ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edward G. Murray, Rector of St. John’s Seminary, Boston, 
for his hospitality in inviting the Minor Seminary Section 
to the Seminary on the previous day, also to the various 
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speakers on the program as well as to all the members who 
had contributed to the discussions during the various ses- 
sions. There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed at 11:40 A. M. to permit members to attend the 
closing general meeting of the Association. 
GERALD BENKERT, O.S.B., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


A READING PROGRAM FOR THE MINOR SEMINARY 


REV. VINCENT T. EATON, S.S., A.M., S.T.L. 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, CATONSVILLE, MD. 


Monsignor McHugh has asked me to discuss, during the 
next quarter hour, what St. Charles College has done in 
the matter of guiding the reading of its students. At St. 
Charles it has fallen, quite naturally, to the English Depart- 
ment to determine, for the most part, the reading of the 
students. I say “for the most part,” because, again quite 
naturally, a student’s spiritual director may encourage him 
to read in his leisure time certain spiritual books, according 
to the student’s age and mentality ; and because a student’s 
teacher may request or require him to read certain back- 
ground books in particular subjects. But most of the read- 
ing done by a student falls under what may broadly be 
called literature: and it is about the literature reading 
program that I am going to speak. 

While the term, “reading program,” includes the neces- 
sary classroom examination of classical writings, it is not 
to be thought that class reading alone is the only back- 
ground to the intelligent reading of good books. If a reading 
program did nothing more than introduce students to litera- 
ture, it would, in today’s world, be a failure. For before 
some students can be introduced to literature, they must be 
introduced to the language. This is not the place to try to 
establish why so many students have not read before they 
get to high school. It may be that the cause of many stu- 
dents’ inability to perform all but the most rudimentary of 
even the mechanical or physical acts of reading is the pres- 
ence of radios in the modern home; or comic books; or 
something more subtle involving the Zeitgeist. Whatever 
may be the cause of the fact, the fact is that a ponderable 
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number of students now entering high school have not read 
a book—indeed, cannot read in any real sense of that 
word. A reading program, then, must make provision for 
these unfortunates. That is to say, we may not give meat 
to those who cannot yet digest it, who have been raised on 
a diet of pap. Any reading program cannot insist that 
these students immediately plunge into the classics. 

Of course, the difficulties of the near illiterate cannot 
be solved only by a reading program. Sometimes, such 
students are incapable of performing the mechanical acts of 
reading. Sometimes they can read but not comprehend. 
These and other difficulties may not be solved by a reading 
program. But the solution of these difficulties is, indeed, a 
part of the reading program. 

Such students must be provided for, but in providing for 
them the more advanced must not be overlooked or ignored. 
Those who have been reading must be encouraged and 
directed to the reading of books which will nourish and 
entertain their maturing minds. And as both groups, those 
who come unprepared to read, and those who come prepared 
to read, advance through the minor seminary, they must be 
provided with books which will appeal to and nourish their 
growing intellects. It seems, then, that the reading pro- 
gram in the minor seminary is going to involve three pur- 
poses. The first purpose is to get students to read; the sec- 
ond purpose is to get students to read good books; the third 
purpose is to get students to read at least some of the best 
books. Those are the purposes. How are they going to be 
accomplished? 

In the lower classes of St. Charles College we have at- 
tempted to accomplish these purposes by a reading list 
graduated according to classes, comprehensive enough to 
appeal to varying tastes and intelligences, and, withal, 
classical in tone. To make sure that the students have the 
opportunity to read and are reading, we have provided them 
with several free hours each week which are to be devoted 
to English and ordinarily to reading; and we have a re- 
quirement of six book reports a year. 
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It might be profitable to discuss the question of the 
value of book reports, but the time limits of this paper urge 
me on to the discussion of how our book lists are made up. 
I can do no better than to quote the instructions at the be- 
ginning of the list: 

“The book report list for each year is divided into three 
sections known as the A-list, the B-list, and C-list. Each 
student in each of the high school classes is to submit six 
book reports each year. At least three reports are to be 
from the A-list, one each from the respective groups into 
which the A-list is subdivided. The other three reports 
may be made from the A-list on books previously unre- 
ported on. Students so desiring may make these other 
reports from the B-list, or they may make two from the 
B-list and one from the C-list. Students submitting reports 
from the B-list and the C-list may not report on two books 
by the same author.” 

Thus for the instructions. The books on the A-list are 
recognized classics. In first year such books as Ivanhoe, 
Treasure Island, and Tom Sawyer are on the A-list. In 
fourth year, some works of Shakespeare, Thackeray, the 
Brontes, Jane Austen, and others are represented or the 
A-list. The A-list is divided into groups so that the stu- 
dent will not read one author to the neglect of others, or one 
type of book to the neglect of other types; and so that we 
may make certain that the student includes certain types of 
literature in his reading. In second year, for instance, he 
must report on either The Lady of the Lake or Tales of a 
Wayside Inn, as these are the only books in Group II of the 
A-list. In third and fourth years, several plays must be 
read. 

If the student so wishes he may read and report on 
several semi-classics or worthwhile popular books whose 
value time has not yet proved. Such books are on the B- 
and C-lists. Since the book report list is in the control of 
the teacher he may permit exceptions to it, as, for instance, 
when a student is simply incapable of handling the books in 
a certain group of the A-list. 
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With us at St. Charles, there are few exceptions, practi- 
cally none after first year. Our purpose is to give the student 
a background for college work. A student who enters col- 
lege from our high school has a background of at least 
twelve classics, and has not, so far as the seminary faculty 
can prevent, wasted time or harmed his mind on trivial 
or worthless reading. As a matter of fact, his classical 
background is usually even better, for most students do 
acquire a taste for good reading and read far more than 
twelve classics. Here is a sample of what a boy not yet 
finished fourth year has already read: The Last of the 
Mohicans, Tom Brown’s School Days, The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, Oliver Twist, Treasure Island, The Call of 
the Wild, Silas Marner, Callista, The Swiss Family Robin- 
son, A Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, The Lady of the Lake, 
The House of the Seven Gables, The Sketch Book, The 
Tempest, A Midsummer’s Night Dream, Great Expecta- 
tions, Shadows on the Rock, As You Like It, Wuthering 
Heights, King Lear, and The Vicar of Wakefield. Such 
a background is not exceptional. This boy’s record, since 
he happens to be the first in the class alphabetically, was the 
first to which I came. Where is the freshman college 
instructor who would not wish that each of his students had 
such a reading background! 

This classical program has worked at St. Charles. We find 
that the boys from our high school have a better back- 
ground than those coming to our college from most other 
high schools. They can read better; they can do, and have 
done, better reading; and they seem to be interested in 
doing better reading. 

I have discussed thus far what we do in this matter at 
St. Charles; there now remains only to explain why we are 
so insistent on a classical reading program in the minor 
seminary. It is not the purpose of this paper to justify a 
classical education; but, taking the aims of the classical 
education for granted, we may certainly suppose that the 
student ought to have some familiarity with the classics of 
his own language. If he does not acquire that familiarity 
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while he is a student, he may never acquire a taste for good 
reading. If the older man has not in his youth found the 
door that leads him into the garden of books, that door will 
probably be hidden from him throughout life. 

The minor seminarian is preparing, if only remotely, for 
a later life which, more than other lives, must be lived in 
the mind. Many avenues of amusement and recreation are 
closed to the priest, and it is the function of the seminary, 
minor as well as major, to prepare the seminarian for the 
life he is to lead. Surely good reading is a part of that life, 
almost a necessary part. 

While it is true that the seminarian is being trained to a 
life which will be lived in great part in the mind, neverthe- 
less, we are training him not only to have thoughts but also 
to be able to communicate those thoughts to others. The 
books he reads are to be considered not only as entertain- 
ment but also and seriously as a means of training his 
critical faculties and as models of communication. St. Paul 
tells us that faith cometh by hearing. That means that the 
apostolate of preaching is a very important one. The read- 
ing of good books ought to prepare a man to communicate 
the truths of faith in a clearer and more interesting manner 
than that of the man who has not read. 

So a background of good reading, of the best reading, of 
classical reading, is not merely a pedagogic whim. It is not 
justified by the notion that good books ought to be read 
because they are good books. It is justified by the notion 
that good books have a pragmatic importance in the train- 
ing of a priest. The minor seminary is fulfilling an im- 
portant office when it makes its students read; when it 
makes its students read good books; when it makes its 
students desire to read some of the best books. 








THE SPEECH PROGRAM IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 


REV. CHARLES R. MULROONEY, Pu.D. 
CATHEDRAL COLLEGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


This paper proposes to reopen for discussion the train- 
ing we afford in our minor seminaries in the various aspects 
of public speech. 

People are growing more and more conscious, and we 
might add critical, of the voice and speech patterns of our 
public speakers, the clergy included. To a large degree, the 
radio is responsible. A blind man can concentrate on a 
speaker’s voice and can tell more about his personality and 
educational background than can we who might be easily 
misled by the speaker’s dress and his general appearance. 
So the radio has developed a generation of blind listeners 
who give such considerations as a pleasing voice and a care- 
ful articulation much more significance than was accorded 
them years ago. Not infrequently priests who have spoken 
on the radio or who have been invited to preach outside 
their own parishes have found it advisable, or even neces- 
sary, to take private coaching lessons in voice culture or 
diction to meet the standards of the times. 

This public interest has been reflected in the awakened 
concern of educators. The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals for November, 1945, 
was a 200-page brochure devoted to a series of articles on 
“The Role of Speech in the Secondary Schools.” The 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the N. E. A. 
has just issued its brochure of more than 150 pages on the 
“Role of Speech in the Elementary School.” Boards of 
Education in many cities and towns throughout the country 
have mapped out special programs for speech education and 
rehabilitation. We can hardly afford to ignore what must be 
acknowledged a growing movement. We can with profit, 
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I believe, consider anew what means and methods we are 
using in our minor seminaries to give the basic training 
in voice and speech which our priests will need. 


I should say at the outset that this presentation has the 
limitation of being a reflection of one school—Cathedral Col- 
lege in Brooklyn. I cannot speak from knowledge of what is 
the actual program in our other seminaries. But at Cathe- 
dral we have been working on the theory for some ten years 
now that Oral English is not merely an appendage to the 
traditional English class. It is of sufficient importance to 
warrant having a teacher who has specialized in it and 
of having separate classes and a special teaching program 
allotted to it. 

We believe that speech—involving proper use of the voice 
organism and a developed habit of proper enunciation—is 
a proper matter for study by all the students, not merely 
the boy orator, or the public debater, or the aspiring 
dramatic coach. Every student can be regarded as a poten- 
tial threat to a long-suffering congregation. Every student 
has the latent capacity for weakening or aiding the influ- 
ence of God’s Word by the kind of speaker he is. 


It is true, of course, that as Quintillian says, the good 
speaker is first of all a good man. It is also true that the 
best preacher does not depend on the “persuasive words of 
human wisdom.” It is true that the Grace of God can break 
through a foreign accent or a nasal voice. However, there 
are speech habits that are absolutely essential. One is 
audibility. Another is distinctness of articulation or enun- 
ciation. And over and above all this we have an opportunity 
to lay in the minor seminary the seeds of good speech habits 
which will flower in the fruitful ministry of the Word in 
later life. 

From this it will be seen that we do not propose to sup- 
plant the Homiletics course of the major seminary. We do 
recognize, however, that good habits of speech are best 
developed when young. It is extremely hard to rid the 
young man of twenty of a bad lisp or stammer, of a foreign 
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accent, of slovenly habits of articulation, or of a throaty 
or a nasal voice. 


Our immediate aims then are (1) the elimination of 
substandard habits of speech, (2) the development of an 
audible, agreeable voice pattern, (3) the cultivation of a 
clear, distinct utterance, and (4) the acquisition of the 
poise and command of language necessary if one would 
participate readily in public and private discussion. These 
we might call the minimum essentials. Modest though they 
seem, we believe a trained speech teacher is necessary to 
accomplish them. 


The first advantage of a special teacher of speech is that 
the student is made aware that it is a special achievement 
and requires a special effort. Secondly, a trained teacher 
can detect and correct difficulties and defects that an un- 
informed teacher might not be able to cope with. Just now, 
for instance, from a student body of about 290 in our 
high school department our speech teacher meets regularly 
in private consultation some 30 boys. What are the prob- 
lems? There is always a lisper, if not the baby lisper with 
a lingual protrusion, then the so called lateral emission 
lisper. The stammerer of various degrees of intensity is 
always a problem. Then we have the student who might 
just as easily hail from Tennessee as from Brooklyn who 
talks about the “oily boid who catches the woim.” The boy 
who comes from a home where a foreign language is spoken 
might have to be taught e.g. that the Italian “‘t” and the 
American ‘“‘t” are articulated differently. Or he can be 
shown and trained how to differentiate the sounds in 
“linger” and “singer.” Over a period of time a boy might 
be cured of a husky throaty delivery. Private doctors and 
dentists and our hospital clinics have been called upon to 
give diagnosis and treatment for such problems as nodules 
on the vocal cords and a serious malocclusion or overbite. 

With the advantage of a specialist in speech we are able 
to set up a program whereby every student in the first year 
of high school gets a brief screening test to detect the very 
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obvious cases which will need prompt and early attention. 
In second year high school we have found place in the pro- 
gram to give three periods a week through the year to train- 
ing in the fundamental theory and practice in the use of 
the voice and of proper articulation. The weekly period in 
third and fourth year high school which formerly was 
devoted to elocution or public speaking as part of the Eng- 
lish class is now taken over by the speech teacher for train- 
ing and practice. 


In the Freshman college year we allow at present three 
periods a week for one semester to a course in public 
speaking, using a separate textbook for that purpose, and in 
the Sophomore year one period throughout the year. 

It can be seen from all this that we hope to reach and in- 
fluence all the student body, to give them all the proper 
appreciation of the role of speech in their lives, to give 
them the basic technical information which will help them, 
and over a period of years to develop in them fundamental 
habits of speech to prepare them for the specialized training 
in preaching they will receive in the major seminary. 


We might classify as extracurricular such projects or 
activities which engage some of the more talented students 
outside of class. The teacher of speech supervises the 
assembly programs which are held practically every week. 
In a good number of these the students take part, and are 
required to speak with and without the aid of a micro- 
phone and our public address system. There is a yearly: 
competition for the students of third year in elocution and 
one in original speeches for the senior high school boys. 
Traditionally the family and friends of the college students 
are invited to an evening symposium given by the Fifth and 
Sixth Year Students. As in most schools, the students 
provide their own Christmas entertainment, and every 
spring we hire a local auditorium to present our college 
play. 

I am immediately concerned with this last activity, and I 
beg leave to state here that, in my belief, some experience 
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with dramatics can be a helpful thing for the future parish 
priest. We at Cathedral have consistently kept to principle 
that no boy should be used to portray feminine roles. Con- 
sequently, we have exhausted all worthwhile plays with an 
all male cast that are available, and of necessity have ex- 
perimented with original plays. We mention this as an 
aside here because we feel that if we are to develop a 
Catholic theater in this country we must have more good 
Catholic plays and we respectfully urge that any writing 
talents that might be resting unused in our Faculty Houses 
or Rectories be put to work to supply this great need. 

We submit our experience in speech education, then, as a 
basis for discussion. We are concerned with developing 
speech habits, and these cannot be safely neglected ’til the 
major seminary takes over. We are concerned with an 
essential part of our priestly vocation. We are proud of the 
few Fulton Sheens we have produced. Perhaps, we should 
take responsibility also for the tobacco auctioneers in our 
midst. 
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THE RELIGION COURSE IN A MINOR SEMINARY 


VERY REV. RUSSELL J. McVINNEY 
RECTOR, SEMINARY OF OUR LADY OF PROVIDENCE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A school of pedagogical thought maintains that a Liberal 
Arts course in a Catholic college should give to the teaching 
of Religion (or, as they prefer to call it, Theology) not only 
preferential priority, but a major allocation of time. The 
exponents of this opinion base their conclusions on the 
hierarchical preeminence of the scientia scientiarum. 
Rightly they recognize with the “Master of the Schools” 
that Theology takes precedence over all other sciences by 
reason of its object, its medium, and its end. They place 
first things first because they agree with the author of the 
Imitation of Christ, “If I knew all things that are in the 
world and had not charity, what would that profit me before 
God who will judge me according to my deeds?” These 
educators, therefore, believe that Religion should enjoy not 
only a primus inter pares prestige, but should tower as a 
rex regum over all other curricular subjects. Rightfully 
they decry the antepenultimate relegation of this most 
important of all subjects and demand that it be restored 
to its pristine dignity and eminence, claiming the major 
interest and effort of teacher and student. All education 
should train the entire man, and bring him ultimately to 
union with his Creator. This basic and dominant aim 
should be evidenced in the curriculum of a liberal arts 
college. 


Those Catholic educators who do not accept this program 
do not argue with the principle, but object to its applica- 
tion. They agree that Religion enjoys a majestic primacy 
among the liberal arts subjects, but they maintain that its 
courtiers need not remain in perennial genuflection. Each 
subject, say these pedagogues, has its individual dignity 
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and importance. Each subject contributes to the common 
end, and in achieving its own aim must subserve the domi- 
nant objective of the educational process; but it need not 
and ought not develop an inferiority complex. They opine 
that Religion should not usurp the time or entire emphasis 
of those subjects that are considered universally as major. 
In a word, they admit the comprehension of the deocentric 
principle, but reject the extension given it by these zealots. 


Obviously, then, all Catholic scholars agree that Religion 
is of first importance in all education. A fortiore it should 
be first in the curriculum of the minor seminary. I use the 
term—curriculum—advisedly, as distinguished from the 
term—course of study. The standard work, A Catholic 
Philosophy of Education by Redden and Ryan, is my author- 
ity for this distinction. I agree with them that “the cur- 
riculum is more comprehensive than the course of study, 
that it includes those experiences that the students are 
expected to acquire, many of which may or may not be 
outlined or included in the course of study.” When I speak 
of curriculum, I accept their definition that it “signifies 
all the experiences which pupils have while under the direc- 
tion of the school ... and includes both classroom and extra 
classroom activities.” In this sense I speak of the course in 
Religion as part of the curriculum rather than as part of 
the course of studies. 


At the outset it should be clearly stated that the question 
which I am commissioned to present to this august body for 
discussion is not whether there should be a course in 
Religion in the curriculum of the minor seminary, but 
rather how much time should be devoted to the ex professo 
study of Religion. We do not approach the subject in the 
dilettante spirit, as if presuming to sit in judgment on 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent in their accepted and 
traditional ratio studiorum. We do not wish to be catego- 
rized as exponents of the philosophy of Experimentalism, 
crying for endless change “to meet new needs and require- 
ments.” We simply posit a body of findings to promote a 
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healthy research in the interest of clarified aims and im- 
proved techniques. 

I do not feel that we should confine the discussion to 
Religion as an item of the course of studies. I prefer to ap- 
proach the matter in the broader perspective, and to con- 
sider the place of Religion in the curriculum of the minor 
seminary. 

It is necessary here to point out that this paper is con- 
cerned with the curriculum of the minor seminary, properly 
so-called, i.e., a residential seminary. It is the only type I 
am familiar with; and (I suppose I should genuflect when 
I say it) the only type that seems to enjoy canonical recogni- 
tion. It is my humble opinion that a non-residential semi- 
nary is a misnomer. Frankly, you who are conducting so- 
called non-residential seminaries have my sympathy. I do 
do not know how you can surmount the obstacles incident 
to day-hop attendance. We find it difficult enough to give 
the students a modicum of seminary training while they 
live with us. 


You will permit me to outline as typical the course in 
Religion at Our Lady of Providence Seminary. I do not 
presume to present it as a desideratum. Indeed, it is not 
completely satisfactory to the present faculty personnel. 
It has been adopted as the most practical program we have 
been able to devise under present circumstances. Personally, 
I should like to see it given more emphasis in our course 
of studies. I feel that our program does not devote enough 
time to Religion as a classroom activity. But we are saved 
by the all-pervading emphasis Religion enjoys in the life of 
the seminary. Really the classes in Religion constitute only 
a small portion of our course in Religion. 


Our course of studies provides two periods of fifty min- 
utes per week for Religion in the second year of high school. 
(There is no first year of high school.) We use the Balti- 
more Catechism No. 3, arranged by Father McGuire. The 
third year class studies the “Ceremonies of the Mass,” by 
Goussard. One period of fifty minutes is devoted to this 
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study each week. In the fourth year of high school we 
devote four periods of fifty minutes per week to the study 
of Sociology. This course was substituted for an original 
one-period-per-week course in Religion with emphasis on 
Bible History. We feel that such a course, presenting a 
practical phase of Catholic Action, is sufficiently allied to 
a course in Religion as to be considered an integral part of 
it. Furthermore, the major allocation of time eventuates in a 
more useful and better rounded formation for the levites 
who will be required to translate religious principles into 
vital activity. In the two college years we have a cycle 
course operating, in which a more mature treatment is 
given to Christian Doctrine and Apologetics. The text used 
in this course is the excellent “Apologetics and Christian 
Doctrine,” by Archbishop Sheehan of Australia. One period 
of fifty minutes is devoted to this study each week. 


Since a complete training in the Humanities, designed to 
prepare a young man for the study of Philosophy and 
Theology, permits of no diminution of the accepted appor- 
tionment of class time, we have not tried to add more class 
periods to our course in Religion. We are conscious that we 
must train the entire man, that the physical well-being and, 
of course, the spiritual growth of the seminarian must be 
considered, as well as the intellectual. We do not propose to 
produce intellectual monstrosities. We aim at the old and 
tried objective, still valid, as expressed by Juvenal, Mens 
sana in corpore sano. Accordingly, we do not think it advis- 
able to add to the class load of the already overworked 
student. 


We feel that we are justified in this stand because this 
course of studies does not constitute the major portion of 
what we like to consider our Religion program. In a prop- 
erly ordered seminary Religion pervades the life of the 
community. It is the warm palpitating blood that brings 
into mystic unity all members of the community, faculty, 
and students. It is what makes the heart of the seminary 
beat. Every community exercise, beginning and ending 
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with prayer, is part of the religious program. Every class, 
regardless of its subject matter, is taught with a view to 
preparing the students to become good priests, and the 
priest is primarily a teacher of religion. 


It is hard to imagine a more complete course in Religion 
than is presented by the spiritual exercises of a seminary. 
The morning meditation (twenty minutes are devoted to this 
exercise every morning) is based on truths of faith, the 
mysteries suggested by the succeeding feasts of the liturgi- 
cal year, or the steps in the life of Christ or His saints. 
Daily Mass, and daily Holy Communion which is encouraged 
but not insisted on, again bring the students before the 
rostrum of the Divine Teacher. This daily holy hour (it is 
actually fifty minutes) renews the spiritual retreat of the 
three special friends of Jesus in Gethsemane. We are human 
enough to believe that this modern counterpart also renews 
the less flattering details of the watch in the garden in the 
soporific attendance of the disciples. But there is no ques- 
tion in either instance of the intention of the disciples. 


At noon, following a few minutes of scriptural reading, 
our students make a particular examen on the points 
meditated in the morning. Here again we may say that they 
are assembled in a class of Religion. In the evening they 
say the rosary in common, and when the feast warrants 
it Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is given. Finally 
every evening before retiring the student body is assembled 
for night prayers, at which the points for the meditation of 
the morrow are given by the spiritual director. We believe 
that we conform to the accepted pedagogical canons when 
we say that these exercises form part of our program of 
Religion. 

Once per week a conference is given by the spiritual 
director and by the rector. The first of these is specifically 
spiritual, the latter is more comprehensive, embracing mat- 
ters of discipline, community order, and in general present- 
ing for the emulation of the students an attainable priestly 
ideal. Every month the students observe a day of recollec- 
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tion, featured by a conference by the spiritual director and 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament for part of the day. Of, 
course, there is an annual retreat of three days given by a 
priest specially trained in this field. 

Except for an occasional holiday week-end this seminary 
regime prevails throughout the week. On Sundays and holy- 
days the liturgy is observed to a nicety. The students are 
trained to serve in the various minor offices and to sing the 
Gregorian chant for High Mass and Vespers. Hereby they 
are introduced, at least remotely, to the sacred parapher- 
nalia of the altar. They become gradually acquainted with 
the liturgical prerogatives and functions of the priest. They 
become conscious of the intimate oneness that unites all 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ by their share in 
the Divine Life at the altar. They begin to fit their shoulders 
for the Cyrenian role, that when the time comes they may 
be worthy to bear the chasubled cross, and what is more 
important that they may be prepared to cope with the more 
real crosses of the priestly ministry. On the philosophical 
principle—quidquid recipitur per modum recipientis re- 
cipitur—this minor seminary tries to enable its levites in 
slow measured steps to put on Christ. 

According to the Fathers of Trent and succeeding Vicars 
of Christ, the seminary, and we speak specifically of the 
minor seminary, is designed to nurture the neophyte in 
growth in the virtues that make an exemplary priest. He 
must be a qualified teacher of religion, but what is more im- 
portant he must be an exemplar of Christian virtue. He is 
required not only to teach Christ, but to live Christ. If a 
seminary is to justify its existence, it seems to me that none 
of the offices of priestly piety may be dispensed with. The 
seminary must have all these exercises of piety, and they 
should be conducted with meticulous care. The priestly 
atmosphere permeates the entire life of the seminary. The 
students absorb this atmosphere imperceptibly in the slow 
process of growth. This is the ideal course in Religion for 
our purpose. Our aim is not to inform religion teachers, but 
to form priests, other Christs. 
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We seminary teachers as deputies of God, have a 
weighty responsibility to see to it that the tender shoots of 
future priestly oaks are carefully husbanded. Ours is indeed 
a special vocation. The late Pope Pius XI exhorted the 
bishops, ‘Give the best of your clergy to the seminaries,” 
because the importance of other diocesan positions “is not 
to be compared to that of the seminaries.” The same Holy 
Father exhorted seminary professors “to teach priestly 
virtues, rather by example than by words.” Assignment by 
our Ordinaries to this important field of priestly endeavor 
constitutes a challenge to our own priesthood. I am con- 
vinced that nothing matters quite so much as the influence 
of good priests on the levites who are entrusted to us in 
the seminaries. We are not merely teachers. We are direc- 
tors. We are husbandmen of the most precious seedlings 
that come from the hands of the Creator. If I may interject 
a personal note, I would exhort you to accept this challenge 
with commensurate zeal. The quality of tomorrow’s priest- 
hood depends on us. Tomorrow is already challenging 
today. God looks to us to raise up sturdy and towering ram- 
parts for the keeping of the kingdom. To do this we should 
live as closely to our charges as we find it possible. We 
should be careful to set a good example in everything we 
do, conscious that our slightest movement is the cynosure 
of the multiple scrutinizing searchlights of avid eyes. Our 
students will be the kind of priests they find us to be. We 
should see to it that we spread about them “the good odor 
of Christ.” 

We present, therefore, this integration of priestly train- 
ing with the rest of our curriculum as our course in Reli- 
gion. The hours devoted to the study of Religion in class 
are of distinctly minor importance. We feel that this pro- 
gram gives the students the best training for the Christian 


and priestly life that we can devise. The rest is in the hands 
of God. 











SPIRITUAL DIRECTION IN A BOARDING MINOR 
SEMINARY 


VERY REV. GERALD BENKERT, O.S.B., PH.D. 
RECTOR, ST. MEINRAD MINOR SEMINARY 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


In the preparation of Candidates for the holy priesthood 
the Church has always upheld the ideal of the priest as an 
alter Christus and has repeatedly insisted on the importance 
of spiritual development. The Code of Canon Law contains 
only a few references to the spiritual formation of clerical 
students. Each seminary is required to have a spiritual 
director and at least two ordinary confessors (Canon 1358), 
who should be outstanding in virtue and prudence in order 
to be able to teach the seminarians by example as well as by 
word (Canon 1360). In addition to the ordinary confessors, 
there should be other confessors to whom the students have 
free access (Canon 1361). The principal spiritual duties 
enjoined upon seminarians are: 

1. Daily morning and evening prayer, daily mental 
prayer, assistance at Holy Mass. 

2. Weekly confession and frequent Holy Communion. 

3. Assistance at Solemn Mass and Vespers on Sunday. 

4. Annual retreat. 

5. Weekly instructions on spiritual matters. (Canon 

1367). 
While the ultimate responsibility of seeing that these duties 
are observed is placed by the Code on the Bishop, it is evi- 
dent that the immediate responsibility is on the spiritual 
director and rector of the seminary. 

These few brief references in the Code to the spiritual 
formation of seminarians have been greatly amplified by the 
Recommendations of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities which were approved by Pope Pius XI and 
communicated to the Ordinaries of the United States 
through the Apostolic Delegate under date of January 25, 
1928. The contents of the Recommendations indicate that 
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they were intended for minor as well as major seminaries. 
Consequently, it is in this document (printed in full as a 
“private” document in Father Lincoln T. Bouscaren’s Canon 
Law Digest, volume I, pp. 647-655) that one can find princi- 
ples for spiritual development and spiritual direction which 
are at once both official and sufficiently detailed to serve as 
the basis for a program of spiritual direction in minor 
seminaries. Hence, before attempting to discuss the pro- 
gram of spiritual direction in any minor seminary, whether 
boarding or non-boarding, it will be helpful to examine the 
directives laid down by the Holy See for our seminaries. 

It is necessary first of all to have a precise notion of 
spiritual formation before any program of spiritual direc- 
tion is attempted. 


Spiritual training does not consist merely in the ac- 
quisition of goodness and moral honesty; it embraces 
also all that group of virtues by means of which 
the priest ought to become a living image of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, to live His divine life, to be an 
alter Christus; and all this, not only because the. priest 
participates in the divine powers of Christ, but espe- 
cially because he imitates the example which Christ has 
left us. Therefore, above everything else you must see 
to it that Christus formetur in iis, qui formando in 
ceteris Christo ipso muneris officio destinantur. (pp. 
649-650) 

For the proper development of a program of spiritual 
training a special and competent director is needed just as 
in any other field of endeavor. 


Now, it is not enough that the disciplinary rules of 
the seminary be observed scrupulously, that the com- 
mon religious exercises be attended by all, that con- 
ferences be given on spiritual subjects, or that students 
frequent the Sacraments. All this, of course, is neces- 
sary, as it is necessary to have professors adequately 
prepared to teach the various subjects. These matters, 
however, are presupposed in a well-organized and well- 
governed seminary. What is just as important—and 
to this we call your special attention—is that in every 
seminary there be one who will make it his special 
office to look after the spiritual formation of the stu- 
dents, a person who is both competent and a specialist 
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in spiritual subjects as the other professors are in 
theirs (Canon 1358) (p. 650). ; 
The principal duties of the spiritual director are outlined 


in detail: 


The spiritual director, since he must devote all his 
time to the things of God and of the soul, should never, 
for any reason whatsoever, interfere with the external 
discipline of the seminary, neither should he occupy 
himself with tasks incompatible with his true work. 
His duty is to know the life and character of the 
seminarians so as to be able to give them prudent and 
safe advice regarding their vocation. Those who should 
not continue to the priesthood, because they have not 
been called, he will dissuade from their intention of 
becoming priests, but those who are true to their call- 
ing he will encourage—fortiter and suaviter—to ever 
greater efforts toward perfection. Both in private con- 
versation and in conferences to the students, he should 
speak of the dignity, the office, and the duties of the 
priesthood of Christ. He should also treat such sub- 
jects as the examination of conscience, and anything 
else which will assist them to develop more fully their 
spiritual lives. 

It is likewise his duty not only to preach the need 
of prayer, but especially of mental prayer ; and to teach 
students the method of practicing such prayer, he 
should select for them a suitable meditation book which 
all will use when they make their meditation in common 
in the chapel. At this exerecise, too, he should assist 
personally. It is understood that, from time to time, 
instead of the reading of the meditation he himself 
shall give an appropriate meditation to the semina- 
rians. If the spiritual director follow these rules, he will 
succeed in establishing the students in the habit of 
daily meditation. And he will make secure his own 
work in their souls, especially for the time after ordina- 
tion when his seminarians are thrown out into the 
many occupations and distractions which surround the 
work of the sacred ministry in the United States. (pp. 
650-651). 

The director who is appointed to carry out the program 


of spiritual training in the seminary must himself be a 
‘person of blameless morals and great prudence” and one 
who is skilled in the wisdom of the saints. 
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From what we have written it is easy to conclude 
that only a person of maturity and of adequate experi- 
ence in the spiritual life, a homo Dei, one who possesses 
all the priestly virtues and in whom are united to 
charity and prudence a comprehensive knowledge of 
ascetic and dogmatic theology, should be appointed to 
this most important and delicate position of spiritual 
director. And when such a capable person as we have 
described is found, if you desire that his work of 
guiding and stimulating seminarians in the way of 
Christian perfection bear copious and lasting fruit, he 
should not be removed from his position except it be 
for the most serious reasons. (p. 651). 

After having outlined the general principles for spiritual 
direction in seminaries as found in official ecclesiastical 
documents, our next task will be to apply these principles 
to the formulation of a practical program of spiritual direc- 
tion in the minor seminary. While the principles themselves 
are applicable to every kind of seminary, circumstances 
particular to different types of institutions will necessarily 
involve a difference of application. This paper will consider 
only the program of spiritual direction in a boarding minor 
seminary. A subsequent paper will deal with a similar pro- 
gram in a non-boarding minor seminary. 

In order to avoid being too general and theoretical it has 
been suggested that a program of spiritual direction which is 
actually being followed at a boarding minor seminary be 
outlined as a basis for discussion. Since the program in 
effect at my own institution, St. Meinrad Minor Seminary, 
is the only one with which I am conversant, I shall have to 
restrict myself to it. In doing so (and I am sure all will be 
indulgent with me in this matter) I have no intention of 
setting up the program at St. Meinrad as an example to be 
followed, but solely as an illustration of a working program 
which can serve as a basis for further discussion and obser- 
vations. In developing this point I shall first of all indicate 
the opportunities for spiritual direction afforded the stu- 
dents at our Minor Seminary and, secondly, shall attempt to 
evaluate the results of our program of spiritual direction 
in the light of certain statements recently submitted by our 
students. 
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As recommended by the Sacred Congregation, the spiri- 
tual training program at our minor seminary is entrusted to 
one man, the spiritual director. It is his function to super- 
vise the entire program. For the sake of convenience his 
duties may be summarized as follows: 

1. First, it is his duty to formulate the policy and prac- 
tices to be followed by all those concerned with the spiri- 
tual direction of students, namely, the regular confessors 
and other Fathers who participate in this work. Such poli- 
cies and practices are adopted only after consultation with 
the rector of the Minor Seminary. The-spiritual director 
is also the head or dean of the Religion Department, for it is 
through the Religion Classes that many points in the spiri- 
tual programs are elaborated and stressed. At the beginning 
of each year the spiritual director meets with all the 
Fathers who have been appointed as regular or substitute 
confessors for the students (seven regular and two substi- 
tute confessors for the current year) to discuss and decide 
on certain forms to be followed in the treatment of moral 
and spiritual problems of students. 

2. The daily duties of the spiritual director are as fol- 
lows: 


a) He assists at the public meditation in chapel each 
morning. As a general rule the spiritual director gives his 
own points of meditation and makes the meditation with 
the students. 

b) After night prayers in chapel he gives the points for 
the following morning’s meditation. This opportunity is 
used frequently to instruct or exhort the students to greater 
spiritual effort. 

c) He is available in his room each morning before the 
students’ Communion Mass for confessions, as well as at 
other times during the day, especially during the late after- 
noon and evening recreation and study periods. In addition 
to providing an opportunity for sacramental confession, the 
spiritual director is also available during these periods for 
spiritual direction outside the confessional. Thus the stu- 
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dents are afforded ample opportunity to consult the spiri- 
tual director, and, consequently he personally acts as the 
regular confessor and director of a large number of stu- 
dents. 

3. Besides these daily duties the spiritual director has the 
responsibility of giving a weekly conference to the students. 
Sometimes the conference is given by another Father on 
a topic selected by the spiritual director. During the regular 
weekly confession period on Saturday evening the spiritual 
director hears the confessions of students along with the 
other regular confessors appointed for that purpose. 

As to the students themselves, all are urged to make fre- 
quent use of the opportunities for spiritual direction 
afforded them. In the beginning of the school year the new 
students are summoned individually to the spiritual direc- 
tor’s room for a private talk concerning the student’s family 
background, previous training, ideals, motives, etc. During 
the course of the year the spiritual director also gives each 
new student a private instruction de sexto in accordance 
with his needs. Although the spiritual director also sum- 
mons other students as occasion demands, in general it is 
the practice to leave the individual student free to make 
use of the opportunities for spiritual direction as he wishes. 
No check has been made to determine whether or not a 
particular student has a regular spiritual director or how 
frequently he consults him. This has been left to the con- 
science of the individual student. 

However, in an effort to determine, insofar as is humanly 
possible, the effectiveness of the program of spiritual direc- 
tion on our students a survey was made recently among the 
student body by securing their answers to certain questions 
pertaining to their spiritual life. In order to safeguard the 
identity of the individual and to encourage greater candor, 
the students were expressly asked not to sign their names 
to the questionnaire. In this way it was hoped to obtain the 
frank opinion and general sentiment of the student body as 
a whole without having anyone feel that he was committing 
himself in so personal a matter. 
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The first question asked was general in nature: ‘What do 
you think has exerted the greatest influence on your spiri- 
tual life since you have been in the Minor Seminary?” 
Listed in the order of frequency of occurrence, the answers 
were as follows: (1) spiritual direction, (2) Holy Mass 
and the Liturgy of the Church, (3) meditation, (4) Holy 
Communion, (5) good example, (6) seminary environment, 
(7) spiritual reading, (8) retreat and recollection days, 
(9) confession, (10) weekly conferences. It may be noted 
that in this as well as the other questions no possible 
answers were suggested. The answers represent the re- 
sponse which was uppermost in the student’s mind at the 
time. It is significant to note that more students felt that 
they were helped by spiritual direction more than any other 
single factor. 

To the question whether they personally realized the 
need for spiritual direction for themselves, the vast majority 
(244 out of 273 replies) answered in the affirmative; the 
remainder were either negative or uncertain about the 
answer. But when asked if they had a regular spiritual 
director (whether the same as the regular confessor or not) 
still more answered in the affirmative (255) ; the remainder 
were negative or hesitant about the answer. 

To ascertain the extent that opportunities for spiritual 
direction are used, the students were asked how. frequently 
they consulted with the spiritual director both in connection 
with sacramental confession and outside the confessional. 
As regards the first, the majority of the students (192) 
answered that they consulted once each week, which may 
be taken to indicate that they receive an admonition from 
the regular confessor or ask a question or two, as they are 
encouraged to do. The answers of the other students ranged 
from “several times a week” to “occasionally,” while twelve 
replied that they do not seek spiritual direction in this 
manner at all. Perhaps much more significant is the answer 
to the second part of the question: “how frequently do you 
consult with your spiritual director outside the confes- 
sional?” In this case the anwers have a greater distribution. 
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The largest number answered “occasionally” or “as fre- 
quently as the need arises” (53 each). The others asserted 
that they consult their spiritual director outside the con- 
fessional on the average of once a month (47), once every 
two weeks (34), once every week (23), more than once a 
week (12). The remainder (29) did not answer the ques- 
tion or indicated that they did not consult a spiritual direc- 
tor outside the confessional. 

What benefits do students feel they derive from consulta- 
tion with their spiritual director? Although the answers 
to this question varied considerably, they could all be re- 
duced to four in this order: (1) guidance in personal prob- 
lems of a moral or spiritual nature, (2) spiritual strength 
to overcome difficulties and keep resolutions, (3) instruc- 
tion in matters concerning which the student has some 


doubt, (4) encouragement to keep trying and to make prog- 


ress in the spiritual life. 

In order to ascertain the effectiveness of the daily medita- 
tion in the program of spiritual direction, the following 
question was asked: “Does the daily meditation help you in 
your spiritual life?’ Nearly all (253) replied in the affirma- 
tive; eight answers were negative and six uncertain or 
doubtful. As to the extent of this help, there was consider- 
able variation, as might be expected, but by far the major- 
ity expressed the conviction that they were helped con- 
siderably to overcome faults and to grow spiritually. A 
number of those who felt they derived little or no help from 
the daily meditation attributed this deficiency to the time of 
the day (early morning) at which the common meditation 
is made. : 

During the present year we have substituted a fifteen- 
minute private spiritual reading period for the daily public 
reading in chapel. It was of interest to note the student’s 
reaction to this change. Nearly all (248) preferred the 
private spiritual reading; the remainder expressed a pref- 
erence for public spiritual reading. The reasons given for 
the preference for private spiritual reading were: (1) selec- 
tion of material for individual need, (2) the opportunity 
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for reflection on striking passages, (3) elimination of dis- 
tractions frequently associated with public reading. Prac- 
tically all who preferred public reading gave as their reason 
the fact that they could be sure that any book selected for 
public reading would be beneficial, whereas they could not 
have this assurance for any book of their own choice. As 
might have been expected, this reason came mostly from the 
younger students. Our real purpose in introducing daily 
private spiritual reading instead of public reading was to 
encourage students to take a more active and personal 
interest in spiritual reading and engender in them the habit 
of doing some spiritual reading each day which, we hope, 
will carry over into the vacation periods and especially 
into later life. Recommendations by the spiritual director 
and the various Religion instructors serve as a guide for 
the selection of spiritual reading material adapted to the 
student’s stage of development and needs. 

The foregoing is, I trust, a sufficiently detailed outline of 
the program of spiritual direction in one boarding minor 
seminary together with some estimate of its effectiveness 
based on the reactions of the students themselves. No at- 
tempt has been made to bring out the differences between 
a program proper to a boarding minor seminary and one 
adapted to a non-boarding minor seminary. What differences 
there are will no doubt be brought out by comparison with 
the program to be discussed in the following paper. As to 
the effectiveness of the program for needs of a boarding 
minor seminary, the very responses of the students, while 
generally satisfactory, indicate that there is need for im- 
provement in a number of points. Frank discussion and cri- 
ticism are the means to discover the weaknesses in a 
program and to suggest measures for its improvement. 
This paper will have served its purpose if it has simply 
offered a basis for wholesome discussion which will redound 
to the betterment of the program of spiritual direction in 
all our minor seminaries. 
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SPIRITUAL DIRECTION IN THE NON-BOARDING 
MINOR SEMINARY 


REV. DANIEL M. DOUGHERTY, A.M. 
CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The non-boarding minor seminary offers limitations and 
advantages which are a challenge to the work of spiritual 
direction. Thus, the director must know not only the purpose 
of his work, the preparation of students for the perfect 
priestly life, but also be aware of circumstances which help 
or hinder his means. 

He knows that he must be accessible to the students, that 
he must inspire them with confidence in his advice, that he 
must give them the example they need. He must know the 
students well so that the earnest and eager may be en- 
couraged, the listless stirred to action, the wanderers called 
back. He must know the motivation in each vocation so as 
to recognize and cultivate sincerity where it exists and see 
and discourage harmful and useless ambitions. Those who 
feel inclined to religious life or the missions must find in 
his prudent counsel the answer to their soul-stirrings. He 
must point out in this new situation either the true inspira- 
tion or the adolescent restlessness. And in the non-boarding 
minor seminary, he must do all this within the limits of a 
forty-hour, five-day week during which the students can be 
in his immediate influence for about ten hours only. For 
in a well-organized school with a busy schedule, he can be 
available only outside class hours, during lunch hours and 
free periods and before and after school. It is clearly a 
situation where he must heed the advice of old Polonius, 
“By indirections find directions out.” 

This limited opportunity to do effective work, while it is 
disappointing, offers a stimulating challenge to the one as- 
signed to the task, because the work must be done. It takes 
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time and leisure, as all priests know, to do even the pre- 
liminary work in intelligent direction. Through circum- 
stances beyond anyone’s control, there are insufficient hours 
in a non-boarding seminary day for it. The director is thus 
forced to make the importance of direction so convincingly 
evident and the means so attractive that the student will be 
glad to make sacrifices to avail himself of it. 


In addition to this difficulty of limited time, the second 
disadvantage and challenge is from without. City life is 
worldly life and the centuries have not removed from the 
world the dangers enumerated by St. John. The candidate 
living, moving, and having his being in the world breathes 
in its atmosphere; its ways cling to him like dampness to 
a man moving through a fog. The student who must spend 
some hours traveling to and from school, who must take his 
legitimate recreation among his contemporaries, needs a 
deep sense of inner values not to be disturbed by the lust of 
the eyes, the flash of material power. Advertising in public 
places, the radio, the press, the movies, conversations within 
his hearing, all call for almost heroic restraint against the 
lust of the flesh. The spirit of brash and exaggerated self- 
confidence, the wordly spirit of settling one’s problems one’s 
own way, demand a steady and simple submission to guid- 
ance to offset the pride of life. These are disadvantages, 
indeed, but they are challenges to both student and director. 


Such circumstances can be a powerful incentive to the 
virtues so fundamentally necessary to the perfect, priestly 
life. The student who yields to direction, who brings the 
problems arising from his milieu to guidance, develops a 
candor, a humility and an honesty so important in a life 
where true prudence is required. The fact that he is free 
from the supervision and enclosure of a boarding school and 
obliged to make so many voluntary choices of the more 
disciplined way of life, the fact that he is so singularly free 
to take or leave suggestions about the better way, develop 
in him that liberty of spirit and stability so important in 
the priest. The lack of time, leisure, and opportunity for 
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direction forces him to an extraordinary generosity to avail 
himself of it. And thus, early in life, he learns by experi- 
ence that he must win the best by his own sacrifice and 
service. 


The work of direction in our school is done by two priests 
who are assigned also to the teaching of religion. While this 
might present an occasional problem of where the external 
forum begins and ends, the light of the Spirit and common 
sense take care of the matter. The teaching assignment is 
of great advantage. It amounts to three hours a week in 
each class so that close observation can be made. Without 
some such contact, spiritual direction in a non-boarding 
minor seminary would be impossible. Without it, under- 
standing of the student would be superficial and inadequate. 


The chief means in our program is the conference, both 
public and private. The public conference is given once a 
week on a Monday and is followed by Benediction. It is held 
following lunch during the period usually devoted to the 
rosary. The session lasts a half-hour, the conference twenty 
minutes. The conferences are given in series of three or 
four by each priest in order to insure consistency of treat- 
ment. The topics are outlined by one of the priests for the 
sake of uniformity. It has been found highly productive of 
results to spend an entire year of these public conferences 
on the various aspects and relationships of a single virtue. 
The keynote for the treatment is taken from the Retreat 
held at the beginning of the year, so that the enthusiasm 
generated there is sustained. Too much stress cannot be 
placed on the success that follows the consistent planning 
and uniform treatment of the virtues and the intelligent use 
of the practical devices to further the suggestions given. 


A private conference is given, unless lack of time prevents, 
twice a year to each student. Its purpose is to inquire into 
the status of his vocation, and to emphasize the purpose 
and practicability of personal, spiritual direction. To expe- 
dite the handling of the fundamental problem of vocation, 
an index card is given to each student twice a year to record 
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his attitude towards his vocation—interested, uninterested, 
doubtful. Thus, the director is enabled more readily to assist 
the student when he needs help. This often prevents the 
danger, so grave in adolescent spirituality, of postponing 
decisions. 

In these private interviews, the importance of regular 
confession and direction is stressed. The student is re- 
minded of the plentiful opportunity in a large city for this 
important phase of his preparation. He is encouraged to 
find a director in his parish or elsewhere, but is reminded 
that the priest at school for the purpose will serve in that 
capacity, if required. This liberty of choice in so delicate a 
matter is indicated to him for obvious reasons, but it always 
makes the student much more receptive of any further 
advice. He is given a better sense of his own responsibility 
in the matter. 

In addition to the matter of confession and direction, he 
is questioned about his attendance at daily Mass which is a 
College rule. Encouragement is also given to the practice of 
private prayer and some assistance is given to simple 
methods of mental prayer. At times, the student will use 
the time of this official interview to ask advice or assistance, 
but no particular overture is made about this, unless from 
another source the student is known to be in need of 
advice, direction, or correction. 

Evidently, the most effective private interview is the one 
where the student comes voluntarily. Where the spiritual 
director makes himself accessible and inspires confidence, 
the only obstacle to great success with the voluntary inter- 
view is the lack of time and leisure in a day-school. To offset 
this somewhat, the students know that the directors are 
available evenings and holidays at their residence. 


The priestly life centers in the Eucharist and the develop- 
ment of intelligent and wholesome piety towards the Blessed 
Sacrament is one of the tasks of the spiritual director. He 
knows, of course, that a very large part of this duty is 
shared in and fulfilled by the parish priest. The student lives 
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at home and the ordinary scene of his Eucharistic piety is 
his parish church. His presence at morning Mass and fre- 
quent Communion, his visits of devotion and his attendance 
at liturgical functions on Sundays and holydays are all 
parochial experiences. The non-boarding minor seminary 
relies much upon the pastor and his assistants to foster this 
phase of priestly piety. 

But there are aspects that must find extra stimulus in 
the minor seminary atmosphere. We have found a great 
aid for this in the League of the Sacred Heart. Each 
student is enrolled in the Apostleship of Prayer and to each 
class group there is assigned a Day of Reparation. The 
suggestion is made that Holy Communion be received on 
that day. In deference to the decrees of the Holy See on the 
matter, this remains merely a suggestion. Nothing more 
than an announcement through the student promoter sup- 
plemented by a bulletin calls attention to the invitation. No 
check is made of the results in any personal way, whether 
students go in their parishes, in the school chapel, or at all. 

It is suggested in First Friday conferences that some 
Communions of Reparation might well be made in the school 
chapel. As a result of such reminders, a goodly number of 
students make the sacrifice of going to Communion at the 
school Mass at eight each morning. Once a month on the 
First Friday, there is voluntary noonday adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed. On other days, noon-day adora- 
tion is encouraged also by posting a distribution of the 
noon hours according to classes and suggesting visits of ten 
minutes. The results on these occasions is gratifying, but 
the matter requires constant encouragement. 


In the routine Conferences, both public and private, the 
students are warned of dangerous attitudes in approaching 
the Blessed Sacrament as well as their entire liberty of 
spirit in the matter. All in all, the results of this Eucharis- 
tic program are pleasing, and most of it is traceable to the 
background of the plans of the League of the Sacred Heart. 


The limitations and advantages of the non-boarding 
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minor seminary together with the challenge to spiritual 
direction have been indicated. What procedures we have 
found useful over a six-year experience have been explained. 
Questions and suggestions for improvement will be ap- 
preciated. 











THE SUPERVISION OF LEISURE TIME IN THE 
BOARDING MINOR SEMINARY 


REV. WILFRID BRENNAN, S.A., VICE RECTOR 
ST. JOHN’S ATONEMENT SEMINARY 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 


Everyone who is engaged in training young aspirants 
for the priesthood knows full well the value of leisure time 
and the important role it plays in the spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical development of the young seminarian. It is a 
time, of course, of relaxation from the ordinary round of 
duties which at times seems to weigh heavily upon them. 
It is a brief respite during which they pause and gather new 
strength to accomplish the tasks that lie before them. It is 
a time finally when they develop new interests, not indeed 
to distract themselves entirely from the more serious duties 
of their state, but to supplement those obligations and help 
them to perform them with greater enthusiasm. Leisure 
time properly used, then, is beneficial to the whole man, to 
his soul and body, but leisure time improperly used can 
work havoc in a man, and in the case of the young semi- 
narian be the cause of the development of many grave faults 
eventually leading to the loss of his vocation. Thus, the 
necessity of the proper direction of leisure time, for this is 
an indispensable factor in the development of character and 
in the training of the young candidate for holy orders. It 
is of primary importance, therefore, that the young semi- 
narian be taught the nature, importance, and proper use of 
his leisure time. On the proper use of his leisure time 
depends not only his spiritual progress but also his progress 
in studies. 

The supervision of leisure time in the minor seminary has 
a twofold aspect—one negative and the other positive. 
In its negative aspect it endeavors to uproot and abolish 
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those evil habits which idleness breeds. In its positive 
aspect the supervision of leisure time attempts to develop 
good habits especially of fraternal charity and industry. 
Moreover it fosters a spirit of cooperation among the 
students and produces a wholesome school spirit. 


Leisure time in the boarding minor seminary may be 
variously divided into daily recreation periods, free after- 
noons, free days, and vacations. All of these periods should 
be in some manner directed and supervised. Discipline 
should be maintained and the conduct of the students should 
always be in keeping with their state in life. 


The most common form of leisure time is the daily recrea- 
tion period. This period occurs in the afternoon for the pur- 
pose of outdoor recreation, and usually a short period after 
supper is granted for relaxation before the evening study 
period. The evening recreation period for the most part is 
spent in the recreation room. The radio is at the disposal 
of the students but they are forbidden to listen to any so- 
called jitterbug music and news broadcasts. In the after- 
noon recreation period in our seminary which lasts ap- 
proximately two hours, although the actual play-time is only 
one hour and a half, participation in sports is required of 
all. It is a supervised period under the direction of an 
athletic director, who is at the same time a member of the 
faculty. The athletic director arranges for various intra- 
mural games and is assisted on the field by two other mem- 
bers of the faculty. All the students are required to take 
part in the athletic program each day, Monday through 
Friday, unless they have been excused by the prefect of 
discipline. The latter informs the athletic director of all 
those who have been thus excused. Occasionally a work 
period may be substituted for the above schedule. 


The ordinary games which appeal to the average boy 
and in which a large group can participate are played 
during this period. These games naturally depend on the 
season of the year, thus in the fall they play a form of 
football, differing from the regular game in certain respects 
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in order to assure greater safety. Handball is also a favorite 
game during this season. In the winter months basketball 
and volley ball absorb the recreation time. In the spring and 
early summer it is softball. Other facilities such as bad- 
minton and tennis are also available and usually manage 
to attract their devotees. 

Supervised recreation is necessary. It permits all to par- 
ticipate in athletics and is also good in the prevention of 
cliques. However, care must be exercised in planning the 
program of games. The groups must be divided more or less 
according to age, and the types of games selected must 
appeal to the various groups. 


There is always that perennial problem of the student 
who comes regularly to be excused from active recreation 
during the outdoor period. He is not athletically inclined 
and seems to be a misfit on the baseball diamond or the 
basketball court. Taking into account his inhibitions to 
engage in the more strenuous kinds of sports, he is never- 
theless encouraged to try his hand at them. Many times he 
will develop a liking for them and although he will never 
be a champion, yet he learns the value of teamwork from 
them which he carries over into the other departments of 
seminary life. Those who are regularly excused from active 
participation in the more virile sports are obliged to be 
present at them at least as spectators. Many times they can 
be of some help as timekeepers and cheer leaders. 


An important factor in having supervised recreation is 
to conduct it in such a manner that the seminarians do 
not look upon it as another task which must be performed. 
They should be made to feel that they are free during this 
period, and yet they must cooperate in the athletic program 
which has been arranged. In order to maintain a lively 
interest in the sports program it is well to arrange for 
tournaments periodically. For instance, a championship 
game between the seniors and juniors is an excellent way 
to stimulate interest in the sports schedule of a certain 
season. 
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The free afternoon is another regular period of leisure 
time. It implies that the recreational period has been 
lengthened at the expense of a study period or two. Usually, 
the free afternoons occur in the middle and at the end of 
the week. These periods afford the students the opportunity 
to take long walks off the seminary property with permis- 
sion. We are fortunately sufficiently isolated to make pos- 
sible long walks in the country where the students do not 
come directly in contact with externs. 


On free afternoons only a portion of the time is compul- 
sory for outdoor recreation, weather permitting. The 
remainder of the time may be spent in the recreation room 
or library. I might add here that there is only an indirect 
supervision of the free afternoon in our seminary, indirect 
insofar as the walks which the students take off the 
seminary property must be approved by the prefect. 


Every Saturday is a general work day. There is a study 
period during the first part of the morning which is fol- 
lowed by a choir practice. The rest of the day is given over 
to various tasks. Usually the latter part of the afternoon 
is free. Every other Saturday evening is devoted to some 
activity, e.g., a meeting of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, the Catholic Evidence Guild, etc. 


Another important item of leisure time is the holiday. 
Holidays require careful planning in order that a fitting 
program be offered. Although the activities of each holiday 
may vary slightly, nevertheless, they follow a general plan. 
There are no study periods on holidays. We usually try to 
make arrangements to spend the day away from the semi- 
nary—an all-day hike in the country, a picnic at our 
summer camp which is about an hour’s walk from the 
seminary, or an excursion to some place of interest are the 
most common ways in which the holidays are spent. 
Occasionally, the students may be presenting an entertain- 
ment in the evening and in that event the day will be spent 
at the seminary in preparation for it. The arrangements 
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for the holiday are planned by the athletic director in 
cooperation with the prefect of discipline. 


Vacations, of course, are more than merely successions 
of free days. They are times when the students are released 
from the mild yoke of discipline and regular observance. 
They are on their own so to speak. If they are good and 
sincere seminarians many of the practices in which they 
exercised themselves while at the seminary will carry over 
and definitely color the vacation period. They will continue 
to some extent a kind of rule of life. However, vacation 
time is fraught with many dangers even for the sincere 
seminarians. Obviously, the prefect of discipline has only 
an indirect control over this period. He places before his 
subjects ideals and gives them counsels on the manner in 
which they are to conduct themselves during their vacation. 
That they will follow his directives depends on the indi- 
viduals themselves. 


We have no great problems regarding vacation periods 
at present, for since 1942 we have conducted summer ses- 
sions for all our students. Thus they have only about four 
to five weeks at home, and even this amount of time does 
not occur in one period. For instance, there are only about 
two and a half weeks before the summer session and 
approximately the same amount of time after it which is 
spent at home. The rest of the time is spent at the semi- 
nary. We also allow them about ten days at Christmas 
time at home, but the Easter vacation is spent at the semi- 
nary. With only this brief period at home we have not 
considered it necessary to require any special letters of 
approval of conduct from the students’ respective pastors. 
Likewise very few attempt to find employment during such 
a short period. 


The amusement side of the question is quite another 
problem. We usually give them a talk on the types of 
amusements they may in conscience attend, stressing always 
the dignity of their state in life and the good example they 
must give to the people in the world. They are counseled 
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not to frequent public beaches or to indulge in any type 
of amusement that might eventually lead to the loss of their 
vocation. 

Above, I mentioned the fact that we conduct a summer 
session for our minor seminarians. That has its peculiar 
problems, also, for naturally the scholastic schedule is not as 
heavy as during the regular term, thus giving a greater 
amount of leisure time to the students. The recreation 
periods are longer and the free days occur more regularly. 
We have the advantage of having a summer camp within 
easy reach and thus spend many free afternoons there. 

So far we have discussed the various ways in which lei- 
sure time is spent. It has consisted mainly of an outline of 
our athletic program. While athletics absorb the greatest 
portion of leisure time and are most necessary for keeping 
the young seminarian physically fit, we must not overlook 
other activities which play an equally important role in the 
development of the spiritual and intellectual life of the 
young seminarian. I refer here to the various clubs and 
organizations which are a necessary part of every seminary 
program. The most important and, likewise, the most 
popular organization in our school is our unit of the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade. Monthly meetings are held 
under the direction of the faculty moderator at which 
various members of the student body give short talks on 
current mission problems or activities. Catholic literature 
and religious articles are regularly distributed in response 
to appeals from missionaries. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild is another organization. 
However, it may be well to point out here that none of the 
students actually do any street preaching while they are 
in the minor seminary. Our unit of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild prepares the young seminarians for their future 
contacts with the man in the street. 

In passing we might also mention the Schola Cantorum 
and the quarterly edition of the school paper as two further 
extracurricular activities. These complete the list of the 
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non-athletic extracurricular activities of our minor semi- 
nary. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention a special period 
of leisure time which is on our schedule. It is listed as a free 
time study period and occurs shortly after dinner before 
the regular recreation period. Because some of the students 
have classes on certain days during this period and others 
are engaged in washing the dinner dishes we have inaugu- 
rated this period for those who are free. It is a forty-five- 
minute period which must be spent in the study hall, but 
the students are not obliged to study during it. This period 
is only indirectly supervised. Care is taken that silence is 
maintained for the benefit of those who need the time for 
extra study. The period is variously employed. Some use 
it to write letters, others to read, and still others have 
started hobbies which they pursue during this time. I find 
that the younger boys, as is to be expected, are inclined to 
waste the period, whereas the older ones use it profitably. 
It is a period which is useful in training the young semi- 
narian to appreciate the value of leisure time. If he can 
learn to use this period well he has made a great step 
forward in the proper use of his free time in general. 











SUPERVISION OF THE LEISURE TIME 
OF THE NON-BOARDING, MINOR SEMINARIAN 


VERY REV. JOSEPH M. GRIFFIN, RECTOR 
ST. THOMAS SEMINARY, BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 


I shall preface this discussion by reminding you that we 
should never forget that the student in the Minor Seminary, 
although he has been selected as one of the “Chosen Few” 
who has given promise of following the Master, is a Boy 
and has all the propensities of that creature of God who is 
nature’s answer to the false belief that there is no such 
thing as perpetual motion. Someone has written facetiously 
that a boy is a growing animal of superlative promise, to be 
fed, watered, kept warm, watched; a joy forever, a periodic 
nuisance, the despair of elders, the problem of our times, 
the hope of the Nation and of the Church. He can swim like 
a fish, run like a deer, climb like a monkey, balk like a 
mule, bellow like a bull, eat constantly, and act at his 
“worst” when company is around. He is a piece of skin 
stretched over an appetite. He is a noise covered with 
smudges. Were it not for him the funny books would go 
unread, picture-shows would go bankrupt. He is a natural 
spectator. He watches parades, fights, ball games, auto- 
mobiles, boats, and aeroplanes with equal fervor. He 
watches the clock only when it comes time for it to release 
him from classwork or study or opens up the gamut of 
recreational possibilities which he idolizes. He watches his 
teachers, too, but only to imitate their idiosyncrasies. This 
is the boy we have to work with—he is the salvation of our 
Church and of our Country. Again, lest we forget, the minor 
seminarian is a boy—a young boy, the best of lads, how- 
ever—the cream of the crop. He adds to all the peculiarities 
mentioned above ... a soul fairly well-trained in spiritu- 
ality, a love for the sacraments and the altar, an eager heart 
for the things of God, a deep faith and—listen to this—a 
hunger, a real craving for guidance of the priests. 
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To harass the American seminarian with constant “ver- 
botens” and not to open up for him wholesome, lawful 
activities according to his station in life is unfair. To be 
sure, it is difficult to supply sufficient recreation at the 
present time for the free time of the ordinary boy of Minor 
Seminary level, and there are periods when they can be 
tempted by the activities of the high school level boy— 
which, unfortunately, are too mature—often sinful—such 
as any kind of movie, snack-bars, drug store luncheonettes, 
dances, girls, the juke box joints, the pinball machines, 
loafing booths, petty flirtations, pool rooms, places smelling 
of beer, et cetera, ad nauseum. 

It may be oftentimes that we, without too much experi- 
ence, expect from Minor-Seminarians the same depth of 
spirituality and self-denial and prudence which is expected 
of the Major-Seminarian. It takes time and experience and 
mistakes and companionship with boys to understand their 
wishes, to analyze their problem, and to map out for them a 
recreational program which is in accordance with their 
vocation. We cannot expect even seminarians to spend all 
day outside of study time chatting with their parents 
and delving into the writings of the Fathers of the Church. 
But, wait a minute, you probably want to know who dares 
to advise you. 

Here are my qualifications for expressing a few ideas as 
to how to supply condign activities for the Day Student of 
the Minor Seminary. I am from St. Thomas Seminary, 
Bloomfield, Conn., the Minor Seminary of the diocese of 
Hartford. During and since the war it has accepted stu- 
dents from the neighboring dioceses which have no Minor 
Seminary, with the result that its student body is now 
practically at capacity with about two hundred thirty 
Boarders and one hundred ninety-five Day Students. It 
is a large seminary with ample and modern recreational 
facilities. It has a gymnasium, game rooms, bowling alleys. 
It has spacious grounds with excellent baseball and soft- 
ball diamonds, tennis courts, skating rink, room for golf, 
and opportunity for walking and running. About the only 
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thing missing is a swimming pool and there is a place for 
that in the gymnasium when the money is available. 
(Should take up a collection here but you all look “poor.”) 
We have been at the seminary twenty-six years: one as a 
disciplinarian, and twenty-five as a priest with such jobs 
as teacher, treasurer, and president. It has been my good 
fortune to participate in the laying out of the recreational 
facilities of the Seminary. 

We insist on knowing each boy intimately and feel that 
recreation is the time to learn most about him. I dare you 
to catch us unaware of the qualities of any boy who has 
been at our seminary for the past twenty-five years. Our 
first seminary was very small, the second one was larger, 
but not spacious enough for reasonable recreational activi- 
ties, but the present one is ideal. I speak of these things 
because at the present time the excellent facilities of the 
seminary permit us to outline an athletic program, under 
faculty directors, for the day student while he is at the 
seminary and to invite him to inter-class contests on his 
free days: Thursday and Sunday. He knows that the facili- 
ties are his during the noon recreation and that he may stay 
after class dismissal at three o’clock. A day student wants 
to be a part of the school. We have been studying the pro- 
gram of a nearby, high-class day school at which the 
registrants must remain until five o’clock each day to par- 
ticipate in recreational requirements, all not necessarily 
athletic. (We like to include arts, crafts, library science, 
architecture, and other hobbies.) I think that they have 
something good which we may imitate, although the prob- 
lem of distance from home and supper exists. The day 
student at our seminary is of high school level. No one 
beyond the fourth year, even though he lives next door, is 
permitted to be a day-student but must reside inter muros 
nostros (that’s Latin). Buses leave town for the seminary 
at seven-thirty and the Mass for the day-students is at 
eight-five. Buses leave at three p.m. each afternoon to take 
students to the city. 
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From a recent survey by questionnaire, we have found 
out that during the week while the seminary is in session, 
day-students have little time for anything but study and 
a minimum amount of recreation. We have encouraged 
them to meet with one another and to rotate to one another’s 
home whenever they have free time where they can play, 
have their snacks, and be under the supervision of their 
elders. Parents are instructed as to what we expect of the 
seminarian. Occasionally, we note that the modern mother 
is infected with the heresy of the times; namely, that a 
young boy should, even though he is a seminarian, go out 
with his sister or one of the neighbors to dances under 
Catholic auspices. In such cases we have to remind the 
parent and the boy of the requirements of the Church con- 
cerning their free-time and that, just as one does not 
become a carpenter to see if he wants to be a banker, so 
one does not taste of the world to see if he would like it 
better than the priesthood. 


Frequently, during the year we read the rules laid down 
by the Church concerning the activities of seminarians 
while they are not under the supervision actively of the 
seminary. You know what they are told at the various 
seminaries, viz., they must return with a letter from their 
pastor indicating that they have been spiritual and have 
lived according to the regulations of the seminary. They 
must not be worldly, go to dances, remain out late at night, 
accept positions which are contrary to the spirit of the 
Seminary or where a vocation will be endangered. I like to 
analyze each case of work activity personally during the 
summertime, try to find jobs for the boys at boys’ camps 
or in places where they are together and are able to lead a 
spiritual-full day. We have not a Villa, and whereas many 
claim that the Villa-idea is ideal, we are wondering at 
times if the boy who goes out and earns some of his living 
and is not always able to have the Church in his yard and 
to have recreational activities nearby does not develop 
habits of self-reliance and an appreciation of what his 
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parents and others have to do and suffer to earn a living. 
The American priest must work, work, work for souls. 
Recreation is good but may make him an aristocrat if not 
tempered wisely. Of course, making conditions ideal for 
the development of a boy’s spiritual life even during the 
summertime is according to the wishes of the Church but in 
places where the Villa is not possible just now, I think that 
vocations do not suffer too much during the vacation period; 
in fact, they are often strengthened. Viilas as set up at pres- 
ent can offer too much spoon-fed activity—physical and 
spiritual. We need a very careful study of the program 
for a Villa just as we do for home recreation. 


It is oftentimes very difficult for the seminarian in the 
parish where the priests are too busy or too interested in 
other problems and feel that the seminarian can take care 
of himself, to participate in Church activities and to find 
the guidance necessary for him during the summertime. 
It would seem to me—and we do it—that it is a good idea 
to require the boy to write to the president of the seminary 
while he is away from school, giving some idea of what he 
is doing, how often he goes to church, where he is working, 
with whom, etc. This is good practice in letter-writing, a 
valuable and neglected activity for seminarians and a 
splendid opportunity to correct some errors in spelling and 
composition. We find it valuable, too, to try to meet with 
the boys in the larger cities especially, and talk over with 
them their activities. I often wonder if it might not be well 
to have key priests appointed by bishops in various districts 
and trained to the seminary ideals—practical, spiritual men 
—to care for the seminarians within their regions. We 
think it well, too, to write to the pastors and to assistants 
at the parishes of the boys, outlining the requirements of 
the seminary and urging priests to find positive means for 
interesting the students during their time away from the 
seminary. Questionnaires are not sufficient. Summer 
Catechetical Classes, cemetery work, cleaning and painting 
the schools, etc., are suggested activities. We appreciate the 
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fact that the students are not skilled workmen and that 
pastors cannot be expected to pamper them, but we do 
think that the boys oftentimes feel that they could help and 
be helped. No lazy seminarian should ever be tolerated and 
should be reported. 


The day-student is, of course, not considered to be, ideal- 
istically, a seminarian according to the wishes of the 
Church. Boys should be taken in their early years and 
molded and formed to the likeness of their model, Christ. 
There is something to be said, however, where this is not 
feasible, of the great value of home and parent training for 
young boys and of the dangers of institutional life where 
the boy of young age cannot be given the love and the atten- 
tion and the guidance of his parents. Over the years, statis- 
tics show that the day-student of young high school age 
perseveres as long as if not longer than the very young 
boarding student. Perhaps the fault is in our development of 
the boarder. (I have ideas on that, but it is not my subject.) 
To be sure, many of them fall by the wayside, but the pur- 
pose of the minor seminary is to select, eliminate, discour- 
age, as well as foster candidates. There are problems: the 
problem of those who consider the seminary only a high 
school but who see in the high school student germs of a 
vocation; the problem of the clergyman who recommends 
the inferior types; the problem of the modern world which 
insists that a boy is not happy with ordinary recreation, 
even reading or conversation, but must be spending money, 
recreating lavishly, and be entertained by high-powered 
spectacles; the problem of the overemphasis on recreation 
away from home, trips, et cetera. 


I feel that a good boy with a healthy turn of mind—and 
seminarians should not lack this quality of character—will 
ordinarily take good care of his vocation, on vacation. In 
fact, the manner in which a boy turns aside the allurements 
of the world is a good test of his attitude and a guide for 
his directors. Supervision may be overdone. The American 
boy differs from any other nationality. He must have air to 
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breathe, he must be given freedom to develop. He wilts 
under too much direction and restriction. 


There are many boys in seminaries nowadays who are not 
athletes in any sense of the word. Again, qualified directors 
at the seminary and qualified directors throughout the 
diocese can do very much with them. The summertime is a 
fine opportunity for these boys to continue their studies 
practically in art and in the crafts, in literature, in drama, 
in church architecture, etc. They have not had a chance 
to be ballplayers. I know some arrange games for their 
abilities and that is good, but other things attract them and 
can be manly. They can be the leaven—if there are meetings 
with the athletic type—to give the athletes something to 
think about which will supply hobbies for them when they 
are too old to play ball or tennis. The athletes in turn can 
interest the others in things which will make them valuable 
to a parish in directing C.Y.O. programs, etc. The sewing 
circle boys—we’ll change them or put them out. Don’t 
mistake the non-athletic type for these poor fellows. They 
are sui generis. 


I have more to say but we shall leave it to a discussion 
period. The time is passing and lunch is nigh. Pardon my 
rapid reading and consider part of my paper as a defense 
of McHugh versus McVinney. 

As an aside, Re: the discussion on meditation for board- 
ers. Someone said 10 minutes, Rome requires a half-hour. 
That’s tough on youngsters—they fall asleep. I suggest a 
meditation after supper with a quick review of points before 
Mass. It works well. Give the day-students a meditation, 
too. Work it in during the day. By the way, has anyone a 
list of good retreat masters for seminarians? 

As regards confessors, much attention should be given 
to the choice of men who know seminary requirements and 
are skilled in directing the type of boy who is in the semi- 
nary. Where there is a division clearly made between the 
professional staff of the high school and college level (and 
both are independent in judging their respective levels) 
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confessors may be sought from among these, I think, when 
others are not easily obtained. Does that cover the law? 

In conclusion, let me state some of the things I shall 
recommend. 


1. During the school year seminaries—whether they 
admit day. students or not—can work out a recreational 
program for the students after school hours and during 
their free days. Interested faculty members should be ap- 
pointed for this work. The program must include more than 
athletics. 


2. Positive suggestions as to the conduct of the students 
should be made to the priests of the parishes of the boys. 
Frequent instructions to parents by letter or visit are im- 
perative. 

3. Have priests who understand seminarians and their 
problems (and not all do), who know seminary rules and 
their value (again, not all do), who are appointed officially 
and instructed in guidance for seminarians, direct these 
boys when they are not at the seminary itself, especially 
during long vacations. They might hire a place at a private 
shore or lake or in the country to care for them week-ends 
or during their time off. The boys should pay their share 
of the cost. Each boy should have two weeks of rest before 
school opens and often looks for a place where seminarians 
will be present. It is good for them to be togther. In this 
program, have definite order and methods. 


4. In each town, have the director of seminarians meet 
with the boys each evening for night prayers and short 
conference at one of the central churches. Have it at 7:15 
p.m. 


5. Have a job pool for seminarians. Cemeteries, parishes, 
summer school, camps, good industrialists, stores often are 
looking for smart lads for the summer. Farms may seek 
them out but the pay is bad and churches are far apart. 


6. Give the parents of the youngsters a retreat now and 
then given by one of the summer directors for seminarians. 











THE SCHOLASTIC LOAD IN 
THE MINOR SEMINARY 





VERY REV. EDWARD M. LYONS, A.M. 
RECTOR, ST. ANDREW’S PREPARATORY SEMINARY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The saying, “God fits the back to the burden,” is heard 
very often when some unfortunate individual has to do a 
much heavier piece of work than his physical strength 
seems capable of accomplishing. Again we hear practically 
the same when a great sorrow, or disappointment, or dis- 
couragement is greater than the one burdened seems able 
to bear. And we all know that Almighty God does give 
needed strength, physical and mental, to those who are in 
such need. With so many students for the priesthood, how- 
ever, lacking the intellectual talents necessary, He does 
not seem so to act. 

All of us have experienced the heart-rending plight of 
many a boy or young man, endowed with good health, 
pleasing personality, and solid piety, but lacking in ability 
to conquer his subjects, no matter what chance he has or 
how hard he applies himself. Our heart, rather than our 
head, inclines us to give such a one every possible chance 
although we know that sooner or later he must be told, and 
the sooner the better, that he has not the necessary talent 
and he must withdraw from the seminary. The solution of 
the problem is very easy, for the Church places a solemn 
duty upon us, and we have a grave responsibility of decid- : 
ing against the backward student. The carrying out of the | 
solution, however, is not always so easy, and we do wonder 
why God withholds the talent from some seemingly so | 
worthy, and gives it almost lavishly to others who are not | 
such likely candidates for the priesthood. But our duty is : 
clear in regard to the student lacking ability to conquer the | 
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required subjects, and our paper is rather concerned with 
the scholastic load of those who do give promise. 


“The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth,” says Holy Scripture, 
and “The Catholic priest belongs pre-eminently in the cate- 
gory of mental workers. His ministry is exercised in the 
intellectual field and, therefore, requires intellectual tools,” 
says Bishop Stockums in his Vocation to the Priesthood. 
In this latter work it is also stated, “Since the beginning of 
modern times science and culture have in a large measure 
slipped from the control of the clergy and the Church, and 
have become to a great extent unchristian.’”’ Holy Mother 
Church is attuned to the sentiments quoted above and has 
not left us without definite program of studies for the 
minor seminary. 

The new Code of Canon Law does not go into details in 
regard to the course of studies in the Minor Seminary. In 
Canon 1364 the study of Latin and the vernacular is pre- 
scribed. In Canon 1369 the Church prescribes that the stu- 
dents in minor seminaries should be taught the principles 
of hygiene and politeness. In the former Canon, however, 
it does state that the students should be trained in those 
things which are common to the culture and state of the 
clergy of the region in which they are to do their priestly 
work. From Canon Law, then, we turn naturally to other 
places where we may find what are “. . . the things which 
are common to the culture and state of the clergy of the 
region in which the candidate is to do his work.” 

The 3rd Baltimore Council and the Ordinations of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries give us in detail the sub- 
ject matter of the course of studies for the minor seminary 
even though they do not give us the extent to which these 
subjects are always to be pursued. These two institutions 
agree with Canon Law in regard to Christian Doctrine, 
English, Latin, and Hygiene, considering the latter, Hygiene, 
to be taken care of in Biology or General Science. Canon 
Law stops at these subjects, but the Council and the Congre- 
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gation agree almost entirely in the other subjects to be fol- 
lowed: Greek, History, Mathematics, Geography, Science 
(Biology, Physics, Chemistry says the Congregation, to 
which the Baltimore Council adds Geology and Astronomy), 
and Gregorian Music. They also agree on Secular History 
but the Council adds American History and also Church 
History. Baltimore also calls for Modern Languages and for 
Bookkeeping. 

Certainly a great number of subjects to be crowded into 
a six-year course of approximately thirty-eight weeks a 
year. There are five school days each week and the day runs 
on the average six periods of forty-five or fifty minutes. 
The agencies which grant recognition and credit also have 
their demands and do sometimes make it difficult for us 
to meet first the requirements of the Church. In New. York 
state, for instance, we must have four years of English, 
three years of Social Studies, and one year of Health. For 
minors, mathematics are required, or science, or modern 
languages. An effort has been made, although thus far un- 
successfully, to require the fourth year Social Studies as 
well, and also special courses in Automobile Driving, to say 
nothing about the 300 minutes of physical education. 

Perhaps a consideration of how one seminary manages 
the scholastic load will give us sufficient matter to start the 
discussion we have planned, and I shall take our own 
Course of Studies as the example. 


First Year ee re 5 
A aerearrene B SOR 6 oi ec ceeeds 5 
EE we Sue vaenawese array eee 1 
RD Gs Cees aaa sen 5 23 periods 

ee 5 Third Year 

El. Algebra ............ i ON ig es gl ae adi 2 
Gen. Science ........... OO eee 5 
Gregorian ............. Ri a tai Tick cca enh 5 
28 periods Tree 5 
Second Year Int. Alg. (] term)....... 5 
GS. oon ss fen ew x 5 fl eae 5 
EE 5c ch cae aeats ae 1 
MD 6-054 “Wevraveceeers 5 28 periods 
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Fourth Year Oe 8 ac be FS 3 
BE civ eeneeaeseve ee eee 5 
EE ss ¥ Ne cance vedds = GC... leeds 1 
TET CCR re 5 20 hours 

DE x6 deb acweeeees 6 Sixth Year 

Ge BE. os cece sews 0. are 2 
RTP ereeey coe Th Es en's Coveted 4 
GOOMONTAM 2. wc ecccee Seer re 3 
27 periods jy Rg 2 
Fifth Year Ee saciwseteNaeins 3 
CE 04a 6 Sas eUewews S Coe. ...6 csi sions 4 
EEE Fiilclie dca cee S ions Cie 3 
eee e 2 SN 6 f4 eee 1 
ee errr rrr 2 22 hours 


At St. Andrew’s we begin classes at 9:00 o’clock and 
finish the class day at 3:10—six periods a day—four in the 
morning and two after lunch. This arrangement gives us 
30 periods each week and the various years match against 
these 30 periods as follows: 


Se Swaiesknds 28 to 30 4th year ......... 27 to 30 
Bn PORE ow ccc 23 to 380 5th year ......... 20 to 30 
3 er 28 to 30 6th year ......... 22 to 30 


The periods less than 30 in any class are assigned for study 
in the supervised study hall. 


You have this list before you, and I would appreciate 
comments on this schedule, criticisms of it, and suggestions 
for a better set-up. As you will notice, we do not list 
Geology and Astronomy, nor Bookkeeping and Politeness. 
Geography is not listed but it does seem as though ouz 
Social Studies today very well take care of this subject. 
Politeness can very well be taken care of in conferences. 
As for Safety, I have asked the faculty to cover it in the 
science classes. All gym work is done after the regular 
class day is completed. 

Now comes the question of faculty load. At St. Andrew’s 
our high school professors carry 20 hours a week plus a few 
study periods; while our college professors carry fifteen 
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hours plus certain other charges—but fifteen hours of 
class. The work of the latter is of college level, naturally, 
and I wonder how it compares with professors in secular 
colleges or Catholic colleges for seculars. In major semi- 
naries, I doubt very much if any professor has more than 
eight classes a week—or ten at the most. How does this 
load compare with that carried by professors in your 
seminaries? 

Last year, a man from the State Educational Depart- 
ment came to St. Andrew’s for observation of our College 
Department. I talked to him about the students’ load and 
he thought it heavy. He said, “Of course, you could give each 
student thirty hours a week of class, but what time does 
that leave him for necessary preparation outside of class?” 
Are we crowding the course so much that there is little time 
for research and original thinking—little time for many 
other activities that go to make the whole man? 

Kindly give us your ideas on this very important matter. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1947, 2:30 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Reverend Brother 
Emilian, F.S.C., President of the Department. Brother 
Emilian requested Father Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., to say 
the opening prayer. Brother Emilian then reported to the 
Department several actions taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting held on Monday afternoon at two 
post meridian in the Hotel Statler. A full account of these 
proceedings is to be found in the minutes of the Executive 
Committee. 

Brother Emilian appointed Father Cunningham as chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations and the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Julius W. Haun as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Doctor George N. Shuster, of Hunter College, New York, 
then read a paper: “Implications of UNESCO for the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association.” After lengthy 
discussion from the floor, a Student Panel on Student Ac- 
tivities was presented. His Excellency, Archbishop Cush- 
ing of Boston, had planned to preside at this discussion but 
was unable to attend this session. Three phases of student 
activity were ably discussed; Frederick J. Dougherty of 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, spoke on the topic “The 
N.F.C.C.S. and the N.C.E.A.” Cornelius J. Scanlon, of Bos- 
ton College, Chestnut Hill, Newton, Mass., on “National 
Student Association,” and Martin M. McLaughlin, of the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., delivered an 
address on “International Student Affairs.” 
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Animated discussion of these papers from conservative 
and progressive members of the audience followed the 
panel and when forced to call for an adjournment, because 
the hour was late, Brother Emilian voiced a rather genera] 
feeling in the hall that the brief time allotted for discussion 
of important problems raised by the speakers was insuffi- 
cient and that it was unfortunate a whole session was not 
devoted to this panel with ample time for visiting delegates 
to discuss the problems and secure some satisfactory con- 
clusions. 

Adjournment of the first session at 5:45 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1947, 9:35 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Brother Emilian at 
9:35 A. M., Wednesday, April 9, 1947. At Brother Emil- 
ian’s request, Father Elbert said the opening prayer. 

Brother Emilian announced that several reports would 
be made during the latter part of this morning’s session. 
Doctor O’Brien, who is not a member of the Holy Cross 
Congregation as the program stated, but a priest of the 
diocese of Peoria, occupying a teaching post at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, was unable to be present. His paper, 
“The Need for Catholic Scholars,” was, however, read, and 
proved to be one of the high lights of the entire session. 
Doctor O’Brien stressed in no uncertain terms, the appar- 
ent indifference of many in authority, especially religious 
superiors, to the crying need these days for real scholar- 
ship to combat the opposition of the forces of evil. The 
Reverend George A. O’Donnell, S.J., of Boston College, 
Chesnut Hill, Newton, Mass., read a most provocative paper 
entitled, “Means of Stimulating Our Young Men and 
Women to Enter the Teaching Profession on the Level of 
Higher Education.” Father O’Donnell’s paper elicited 
earnest discussion, particularly from those who are aware 
of the fact that priests and Religious will never be numer- 
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ous enough to supply the teaching profession in our col- 
leges and universities; and that the aid of a large corps 
of lay men and lay women must be enlisted if our schools 
are to meet the demand. 


Father Meade read the report of his Committee and the 
text of his report will be found on another page of this 
Bulletin. After some discussion, Father Galliher moved 
and Brother Thomas seconded a motion that the report be 
accepted. Doctor Fitzpatrick expressed the opinion that 
Father Meade’s work had been so valuable, and that condi- 
tions are such the picture may change within a year, that 
the Committee, with Father Meade as chairman, should be 
continued and that another report be made to the Depart- 
ment next year. This proposal was accepted without 
debate. 


Father Galliher made his report as chairman of the 
Committee on the new By-Laws. These proposed By-Laws 
have been printed in the March number of the College 
Newsletter. Almost immediately Father Smith (of Spring 
Hill College) moved and Doctor Fitzpatrick seconded a 
motion that the By-Laws as printed in the College News- 
letter be accepted and put in effect. Monsignor Dillon 
spoke in favor of the motion. Father Galliher, when called 
on for an opinion, stated that he was not in favor of the 
By-Laws as they stood. Monsignor Haun thought it was 
unwise to deprive the Department of the accumulated wis- 
dom of those who had for many years served the Depart- 
ment in executive and other committee work. The Secre- 
tary asserted that there were several inconsistencies in the 
text of the By-Laws and that these should be cleared up 
before the Department adopted the proposals. Father Cun- 
ningham had other objections. Whereupon Father Smith 
withdrew his motion and Doctor Fitzpatrick his second. 
Debate continuing, after a few minutes Father Mallon, a 
representative of the Jesuit Educational Association, 
moved that the By-Laws be adopted as they stood in the 
March Newsletter and Doctor Deferrari seconded the mo- 
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tion. It was agreed that if the motion passed, the By-Laws 
would go into effect immediately, and not at the conclusion 
of the session, and that accordingly, nominations would be 
made by the Nominating Committee under the restrictions 
of the new By-Laws. As the viva voce vote was inconclu- 
sive, Brother Emilian, the presiding officer, called for a 
show of hands. This was done and the show indicated that 
seventeen opposed the adoption of the By-Laws and twenty- 
three were in favor. As no one questioned the lack of a 
quorum on this vote, the result was unchallenged and the 
By-Laws declared in immediate effect. 


Adjournment of the second session at 12:17 noon. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1947, 2:00 P. M. 


The third session of the Department was called to order 
by the President, Brother Emilian, at 2:00 P. M., Wednes- 
day, April 9th. Brother Emilian asked Monsignor Haun 
to say the opening prayer. Bishop Fitzgerald of Dubuque, 
a former officer of the Department, was introduced and 
spoke briefly of higher education. Brother Emilian then 
turned the session over to the Committee on Graduate 
Study and a report of this and other sessions of the Grad- 
uate Committee will be found elsewhere in this Bulletin. 
It will be enough to remark here that two outstanding 
papers were read. 


The Reverend Philip S. Moore, Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Notre Dame, read a scholarly 
paper entitled, “General and Specialized Education; Re- 
spective Functions of the College and the Graduate 
School.” The Reverend Edward J. Drummond, S.J., Dean 
of the Graduate School of Marquette University, read a 
paper the title of which was: “Graduate Schools and their 
Responsibility to the Community.” General discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of these two important contributions to 
the cause of Catholic graduate study. 
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Subsequently, the Committee on Graduate Study spon- 
sored a round-table discussion on two points: (1) Plan pro- 
posed by the AAU to accredit graduate work for the doc- 
torate, and, (2) Discussion of papers delivered during the 
regular session. The round-table discussion was carried on 
as a project of the Committee on Graduate Study and in 
camera for members of the Department interested in Grad- 
uate School activity. An account of these discussions will 
be found on another page of this Bulletin. 


Adjournment of the third session. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Brother Emilian at 
9:30 A. M., Thursday, April 10th. At the request of the 
presiding officer, Father Poetker, Executive Dean of the 
University of Detroit, said the opening prayer. 

Sister Mary Olivia read a most interesting paper, en- 
titled “Future of Nursing Under Catholic Auspices.” Dis- 
cussion supported the general thesis voiced by Sister Olivia 
in her scholarly study. 

Final paper of the session was by Father William E. 
McManus, A.M., Assistant Director, Department of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C. In the opinion of many, at least of those voicing an 
opinion, this was the outstanding paper of the entire ses- 
sion. Speaking on the subject, “Federal Legislation,” Fa- 
ther McManus gave an inside story of the various and con- 
flicting forces whose work may, in the long run, be 
extremely harmful to the cause of Catholic education. He 
cited instances of certain teachers’ unions whose interests 
seem to lie in the field of hampering or destroying all 
higher education save that under the immediate state and 
teacher-union control. Attention of readers of this Bulletin 
is directed to the text of Father McManus’ article and this 
will be found on another page of this Bulletin. Unfortu- 
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nately, time did not allow several who wished to ask ques- 
tions to seek further information and to voice their general 
commendation of the paper. 

Father Cunningham’s Committee on Nominations made 
its report and having made nominations to all vacancies, 
Father Cunningham moved and Mother Thomas Aquinas 
seconded a resolution that the report be accepted and that 
the Secretary of the Department cast one vote for the slate 
as presented. Motion carried without a dissenting vote. 

Following are the officers elected : 

President: Brother Emilian, F.S.C., Past President, of 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Present Provincial, Am- 
mendale Normal Institute, Ammendale, Md. 

Vice President: Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, 0O.S.F., 
Past President, St. Teresa College, Winona, Minn. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Class of 1945-49: Very Rev. William J. Millor, S.J., 
President, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Class of 1944-48: Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Secre- 
tary, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, N. Y. 

Class of 1947-51: Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M., University 
of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; Sister Mary Peter, O.P., Presi- 
dent, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; Rev. Charles C. 
Miltner, C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland, Ore.; 
Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Monsignor Haun, reporting for his Committee on Reso- 
lutions, read the text of his report and then moved that the 
Resolutions be adopted. Sister Catharine Marie seconded 
the motion and it passed unanimously. 


RESOLUTIONS 


I 


Whereas the hospitality of the archdiocese of Boston 
functioned so efficiently during this 44th convention of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, 
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Be it resolved, That the College and University Depart- 
ment give expression of its gratitude to His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Richard Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of Bos- 
ton, and to all who assisted him in making our stay in this 
city both pleasant and fruitful. 


II 


Whereas, the Very Reverend James W. Reeves, Ph.D., 
President of Seton Hill College, and a former President of 
this Department, was recently called to his eternal reward 
after a lifetime spent intensely in the cause of Catholic 
higher education, 


Be it resolved, That the College and University Depart- 
ment acknowledge its sense of loss in his passing, and that 
it express its sympathies to the faculty and students of 
Seton Hill College. 


III 


Whereas there promises to be a continuing acute need 
for competently prepared lay teachers at our Catholic col- 
leges, and 


Whereas the presence of such teachers on our campuses 
at all times is a desirable something, 


Be it resolved, That the College and University Depart- 
ment take all available means, such as the suggested survey 
of conditions of service of lay faculty members, and greater 
publicity for the teachers’ certification bureau of N.C.W.C., 
for bringing qualified Catholic lay men and lay women into 
membership in our college staffs. 


IV 


Whereas the past year has witnessed a revitalizing of 
national and international student group activity, specially 
encouraged under the dynamic leadership of His Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Cushing, and 


Whereas this Department has participated in this new 
emphasis, 
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Be it resolved, That the College and University Depart- 
ment and its member institutions continue to foster oppor- 
tunities for student initiative and organization in facing 
the problems of our day. 


V 


Whereas the office of the Secretary General has been 
constantly alert during the past year to the need for advis- 
ing the colleges and universities of the Department on 
current issues affecting their well-being, 


Be it resolved, That the College and University Depart- 
ment commend Monsignor Hochwalt and his staff, and be- 
speak a continuance of this service, with, if necessary, an 
increase in both personnel and appropriations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW C. SMITH, S.J. 
SISTER MARY THECLA, I.H.M. 
JOHN A, FLYNN, C.M. 
THOMAS SULLIVAN, §8.S.E. 
JULIUS W. HAUN, Chairman. 


Monsignor Dillon moved adjournment of the final ses- 
sion so that delegates to the College and University De- 
partment might be able to get over the several blocks be- 
tween the New England Mutual Hall and the Hotel Statler, 
where the Association was holding its final meeting. Father 
Meade seconded the motion. Adopted. 


Adjournment of the annual meeting. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 
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MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 


BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 7, 1947, 2:00 P. M. 


The Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department, National Catholic Educational Association, 
met in the Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, at two 
o'clock, Monday afternoon, April 7, 1947. Reverend 
Brother Emilian, President of the Department and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, presided and requested 
Monsignor Haun to open the meeting with prayer. The 
roll call indicated : 

Present: Brother Emilian, Father Wilson, Monsig- 
nor Dillon, Father Cunningham, Father Galliher, 
Father Whelan, Doctor Deferrari, Sister Camillus, 
Father Bunn, Father Elbert, Sister Aloysius, Sister 
Catharine Marie, Father Meade, Father Duce, Father 
Smith, Monsignor Haun, Father Kelleher, Brother 
Thomas, Father Reinert, Sister Helen Madeleine, 
Father Meyer, Father Dwyer, Father Crandell, Sister 
Margaret Gertrude, Father Weller. 

Absent: Father Stanford, Doctor McMahon, Sister 
Rose Augusta, Father Lyons, Father O’Hara, Father 
Donovan. 


Without the formality of a presidential address, Brother 
Emilian brought several matters to the attention of the 
Executive Committee. There was first, the recent death 
of the Very Reverend James A. Reeves, President of Seton 
Hill College. Although latterly Father Reeves has not been 
active in the proceedings of the Association, he was for 
long one of its most prominent members and had served 
as Department President. It was agreed that a letter of 
condolence should be sent to the authorities of Seton Hill 
College. 


Brother Emilian has been in correspondence with the 
Reverend Percy A. Roy, S.J., past President of the Depart- 
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ment and for several years prominent both in the Secon- 
dary School Department and later in the College and Uni- 
versity Department. Father Roy’s health continues to be 
bad and he will be compelled soon to return to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. Expressions of sympathy 
with Father Roy in his continued illness were voiced by 
the President and members of the Executive Committee. 

Brother Emilian also announced that committee reports 
and business discussions will not be confined to the final 
session, as has been the custom in the past, but will be 
made at intervals during the ordinary sessions. 

Archbishop Cushing will be unable to preside at one of 
the sessions of the Department as His Excellency had 
planned to do. 

The President of the College and University Depart- 
ment, and the Chairman of the Eastern Regional Unit, 
N.C.E.A., represented UNESCO at a meeting two weeks 
ago. 

Father Galliher, Chairman of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the By-Laws, then reported the work of his 
group. He stated that only minor changes had beén made 
in the text since the publication of the proposed By-Laws 
in the College Newsletter, and that these changes could be 
incorporated into the final text without too much difficulty. 
Father Galliher related that he had received communica- 
tions in some of which the eight-year limitation of Execu- 
tive Committee membership had been attacked; others 
pointed out several inconsistencies in the proposed text. 
Father Smith, Father Galliher, Monsignor Dillon, and 
Father Cunningham discussed some of these statements and 
no agreement was reached. It was informally agreed to 
let the discussion go over to the Department meeting. 

Father Stanford, unable to be present at this meeting 
and to report on the C.C.I.C.A., has suggested Father Mur- 
ray to make a report and Father Murray, declining, has 
suggested Doctor Edward A. Fitzpatrick as best qualified 
to speak on the situation. 
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The Graduate report will be made at the meeting of the 
Graduate Schools. Father Cunningham stated that his 
Committee on Inter-American Affairs will meet on Wednes- 
day and may have something to report after their discus- 
sion. 


Father Meade, Chairman of the Committee on Insurance 
and Annuities, estimated that he would need about a quar- 
ter of an hour in which to review the work of his group. 
His findings this year are distinctly more favorable to 
Catholic education than were his conclusions last year. 
After Father Smith had asked for a resumé of the report, 
Father Meade spoke a few minutes about its chief charac- 
eristics. In the discussion Monsignor Haun and Father 
Cunningham expressed the opinion that the report should 
be published in entirety in the annual bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation and it was so agreed. Father Kelleher asked when 
this important paper would be discussed and Brother Emil- 
ian replied that it would be given a place, probably on the 
Wednesday afternoon program. 


Monsignor Haun, Chairman of the Library Committee, 
then read an account of his activities during the current 
year. He narrated his difficulties in failing to secure co- 
operation from the Catholic Library Association but ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased because Sister Malenia 
Grace, Librarian of Seton Hill College, who has acted as 
chairman of the Library Association Committee on the 
Shaw list, will sponsor a complete revision of the book 
lists published some years ago in the College Newsletter. 
Monsignor Haun thought that this list might be published, 
as was the original list, in several supplements to the Col- 
lege Newsletter. Father Wilson thought it might be better 
to publish the entire list at once, even though the Supple- 
ment might then run to several pages. Monsignor Haun, 
Father Smith and Sister Margaret Gertrude discussed 
these and other items and Brother Emilian announced 
that the Library report would probably be discussed on 
Tuesday afternoon. 
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Father Whelan, Secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, stated that his Committee would recommend the 
admission of eleven colleges, nine to constituent member- 
ship, one to constituent membership as a Junior College, 
and one to provisional constituent membership with a re- 
examination of that college to be made next year. In the 
discussion that followed, Fathers Cunningham and Wilson 
and Sister Catharine Marie asked several questions. 
Father Whelan stated that Trinity College of Sioux City, 
Iowa, had been admitted by his committee to provisional 
constituent membership in 1946. However, admission was 
contingent on re-examination for full constituent member- 
ship. Father Whelan stated that the college had been vis- 
ited this year and was found completely satisfactory and 
worthy of full membership. Brother Emilian then assigned 
a specific time for the presentation of the Committee’s re- 
port before the Department. 

In the absence of Father Furey, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Committee as an ad- 
visory group to His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston, on the activities of N.F.C.C.S., the following state- 
ment was submitted by Sister Catharine Marie, a member 
of Father Furey’s Committee: 

The mandate given to the Committee having been ac- 


complished and its report having been presented, ac- 
cepted and published, the Committee requests: 

1) That the said Committee be discharged. 

2) That a standing Committee be appointed by the 
President of this Department, the personnel of this 
Committee to be “ex officio” members of the National 
Committee advisory to the Episcopal Moderator of the 
National Federation of Catholic College Students. 

This report met Father Cunningham’s contention that a 
group should constitute a permanent Committee of the De- 
partment. During discussion, Father Meyer, Sister Catha- 
rine Marie, Brother Emilian, Father Cunningham and 
Father Smith spoke and eventually Father Smith moved 
and Father Meade seconded that Father Furey’s informal 
report be accepted and that his Committee should be dis- 
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charged. In the division it was agreed that the ayes had 
it although a considerable body of dissent was noted. 


Brother Emilian then announced that in accordance with 
action taken at the January meeting, he had appointed a 
Committee consisting of the Board of Control of the Col- 
lege Newsletter and the Chairman of the various Units, to 
discuss problems presented by the Editor of the Newsletter. 
The Chairman of this special committee is Monsignor Dil- 
lon, and he announced that a meeting of the group would be 
held at half past four on the following Wednesday after- 
noon. Considerable correspondence has gone on between 
members of the special committee but distance has hitherto 
prevented any meeting. 


Brother Emilian stated there was no report available 
from the Committee on Public Relations, Father Stanford 
being at the time out of the country. 


The Chairman then introduced the subject of the Liberal 
Arts Report. It has been mimeographed and sent around to 
member institutions, although several colleges and univer- 
sities, or at least the Presidents of these schools, have not 
received their copy and even some of the Editors of the 
Liberal Arts Report have not seen the mimeographed form. 
Father Wilson, Chairman of the Editors of the Liberal 
Arts Report, spoke briefly, stating that in his belief, as 
ninety days have not elapsed since the receipt of the mime- 
ographed copy, no action could be taken at this meeting. 
Doctor Deferrari questioned the ability of any group to 
prepare a report on liberal education which would be ac- 
ceptable to member institutions. Brother Emilian sug- 
gested that institutions should be given more time for a 
consideration of the report and that thereafter the Editors 
might resume consideration of a revision. Father Wilson 
stated his work was such that he could give no further at- 
tention to a revision and suggested the appointment of a 
new board of editors. Doctor Deferrari expressed the opin- 
ion that if a new board should be appointed, the work 
should not be begun anew but that the mimeographed re- 
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port should be made the basis for further study. In the 
general discussion that followed, Fathers Cunningham 
and Galliher and Monsignor Haun suggested that a letter 
should be sent out to member institutions asking them, 
following study of the report, to send in suggested 
changes in the mimeographed document. Brother Emilian 
stated that no motion to this effect would be necessary 
and that the suggested letter would be sent to the Presi- 
dents of all member institutions. 


The Chairman then read a letter from Doctor Deferrari 
offering his resignation as a member of the Executive 
Committee and as Secretary of the Committee on Graduate 
Study. The letter stated the writer has ceased to be Dean 
of a graduate school and that as Secretary General of the 
Catholic University his work was such that he felt com- 
pelled to offer his resignations. Discussion of Doctor 
Deferrari’s resignation evidenced regret at his enforced 
action and eventually Father Smith moved and Father 
Meade seconded a resolution expressing the thanks of the 
Executive Committee for service contributed to its work 
by Doctor Deferrari and regretfully accepting the resigna- 
tion. Motion carried. Father Galliher then offered a tribute 
to the personal assistance Doctor Deferrari has always 
given him and spoke feelingly of the Doctor’s service to 
the cause of Catholic education in general. 


Father Cunningham discussed Father Reinert’s report 
on the Graduate Record Examination in philosophy. Mon- 
signor Haun thought that this question belonged properly 
to the Executive Committee of the Department and not to 
any subject or regional group. He thought that any such 
committee, cooperating with the Carnegie Corporation, 
should be a sub-committee of the Executive Committee. 
Father Reinert stated that the Carnegie Corporation 
waited for two years before getting any response from any 
Catholic group and that the work was done to supply an 
emergency. After discussion in which Doctor Deferrari, 
Sister Catharine Marie, Sister Margaret Gertrude and 
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Monsignor Haun participated, Father Cunningham moved 
and Sister Catharine Marie seconded a proposal that the 
Chairman should appoint a committee, consisting of 
Father Reinert, Chairman, and two others, to keep in touch 
with the Carnegie Corporation and to assist in the work of 
preparing a study in philosophy. Motion carried. 

Father Meyer expressed the opinion, voiced at more than 
one regional meeting of the Association, that Catholics are 
not sufficiently represented on the executive committees 
and governing boards of educational associations and 
standardizing groups. The figures of our non-representa- 
tion he presented for consideration are startling. Father 
Wilson believed that the fault was mainly our own and 
cited the lack of floor activity of representatives of Catho- 
lic institutions at regional and annual meetings of educa- 
tional groups. Doctor Deferrari thought that we could not 
demand a percentage of officers on a basis of institutional 
membership. No action was taken and no vote recorded on 
this problem. 

Adjournment at 5 P. M. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., Secretary. 


SECOND MEETING 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1947, 11:00 A. M. 


Immediately following the adjournment of the College 
and University Department’s meeting, 11:00 A. M., the 
Executive Committee was called to order by the President, 
Reverend Brother Emilian. The roll call indicated: 

Present: Brother Emilian, Sister Aloysius, Father 
Wilson, Monsignor Dillon, Father Galliher, Father 
Cunningham, Father Whelan, Father Elbert, Father 
Meyer, Sister Catharine Marie, Father Meade, Father 
Smith, Father Rooney, Monsignor Haun, Father Kelle- 
her, Sister Helen Madeleine, Father Dwyer, Father 
Crandell, Sister Margaret Gertrude. 


Brother Emilian stated that the necessary business be- 
fore the group was the selection of a Secretary to the Com- 
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mittee on Graduate Study. The qualifications of several 
Deans of Graduate Schools were discussed at some length. 
Eventually, Father Meade moved and Monsignor Haun sec- 
onded a resolution naming Father Philip Moore, C.S.C., 
Dean of the Graduate School of Notre Dame University, 
Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study. Motion 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 


The remainder of the meeting was devoted mainly to a 
discussion of the convention and future conventions. Since 
the last meeting of the Executive Committee, the General 
Executive Board of the Association has been in session and 
has devoted considerable attention to the subject of the 
next convention. To gain the maximum of publicity, the 
Board thought that “big-name” speakers should be invited 
to address the general meetings and that thereafter the 
Departments could break down into sections. There was 
general agreement among members of the College and Uni- 
versity Department Executive Committee, that this was 
quite all right for the Association and perhaps for other 
Departments but that the College Department preferred to 
go on as it has been doing hitherto. 


An important change was the suggested fall meeting of 
the Departments’ Executive Committees. It was consid- 
ered necessary to formulate the program of the April con- 
vention sometime before Thanksgiving Day to allow speak- 
ers on the program sufficient time in which to prepare their 
papers. This fall meeting would in no way interfere with 
the January meeting, held in conjunction with the annual 
session of the Association of American Colleges. Father 
Galliher suggested that this extra fall meeting might im- 
pose burdens on members of the Executive Committee who 
lived in the far West. He wanted to know if absence from 
the fall meeting would be counted as one of the four ab- 
sences which deprive a member of his place on the Com- 
mittee. Father Galliher asked the Secretary if there was 
anything in the By-Laws which would meet this situation. 
Stating that an authoritative ruling on this point must 
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come from the President of the Department, the Secretary 
stated that the By-Laws seem to cover this point, as it is 
there stated that only absences from regularly scheduled 
meetings incur the losing of a place on the Executive Com- 
mittee and the only regularly scheduled meetings of the 
Executive Committee are stated in the By-Laws as some- 
time in the winter and just before and immediately after 
the spring general meeting of the Department. In the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, absence from the proposed fall meet- 
ing would be absence from an other than regularly sched- 
uled meeting and so absence should not be penalized. 
Brother Emilian agreed to make this an official ruling. 

In the discussion as to time and place, Monsignor Haun 
advocated a place in the Middle West. Several members of 
the Executive Committee agreed and without much dissent 
it was eventually agreed that if an invitation was received 
the place would be the University of Notre Dame, some 
Saturday morning in October, 1947. The exact date is to 
be selected by Brother Emilian and Father Cunningham 
and more than one member of the Committee expressed a 
preference for some Saturday when representatives of 
Notre Dame University might be engaged in an athletic 
contest on the home grounds. 

Brother Emilian informed the Committee that during 
June of this year there will be a meeting of the Secretary 
General and the Presidents of the various Departments to 
discuss the program of next year’s convention and to agree 
on a general theme. The group will also study the financial 
structure of the N.C.E.A. In the past several members 
of the Executive Committee have expressed themselves in 
favor of raising the annual dues. It is quite evident that 
very little in the matter of aid to Department projects can 
be given as long as the dues remain at the figure at which 
they were placed years ago. 

Adjournment at 11:45 A. M. to allow members of the 
Executive Committee to attend the final general session. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, 8.J., Secretary. 








REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE. 
COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


As this Committee was first constituted, its field of ac- 
tivity was limited to insurance and annuities for the lay 
staffs of Catholic colleges and universities. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Department, held in St. 
Louis, April 25, 1946, the original purpose was expanded 
to take in “allied fields.” The Committee report, therefore, 
will deal with the present status of insurance and annu- 
ities, together with teachers’ salaries and tenure. The Com- 
mittee feels that both these last tie in with the original 
purpose, and that all of them are essential factors in happy, 
contented, and more efficient lay cooperation. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee held in Bos- 
ton, January 13, 1947, your Committee on Insurance and 
Annuities was mandated to circularize the Catholic col- 
leges and universities to determine the latest available fig- 
ures on the lay staffs. It prepared a questionnaire, quite 
similar to the one used in 1946. One difference was the 
question which separated colleges with less than five lay 
teachers from the general group. Your Committee felt that 
colleges with four or less lay teachers were not yet in the 
orbit of the problem, while those with five or more were 
over the border line. We admit that this was rather arbi- 
trary thinking, but the division had to be drawn some- 
where for a more exact picture than that obtained last year 
and to us five seemed just. 

At the outset let it be stated that your Committee is most 
grateful for the fast and thorough response from the Very 
Reverend Presidents. We have drawn up a comparison of 
the 1946 and the 1947 questionnaires and, frankly, the fig- 
ures were so stimulating that it was a pleasure for the 
Committee to tabulate them. 
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In 1946, 97 colleges and universities made reply while 
the current year gives us 147. Surely this is a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the whole Catholic group of colleges and 
universities. 

To the first question, on the number of lay people em- 
ployed on the professional staff, 35 placed themselves in 
the category of having less than five. We feel that this 
number should be deducted from the total reporting in the 
interest of fairness. 


The second question read, “Has your institution set up a 


plan for the insurance and/or retirement of the lay mem- 
bers of your professional faculty?” 


Yes No 
1946—10 1946—87 
1947—37 1947—75 


The next question was, “Has your institution set up a 
plan for the insurance and/or retirement of the mem- 
bers of your lay non-professional staff?” 


Yes No 
1946— 7 1946—90 
1947—15 1947—97 


The fourth question asked, “If you have no such arrange- 
ment, do you plan to institute one for the professional mem- 
bers?” 


Yes No 
1946—52 1946—25 
1947—66 1947— 9 


The final question read, “If you have no such plan, do 
you intend to institute one for the non-professional mem- 
bers?” 


Yes No Doubtful 
1946—25 1946—52 1946—20 
1947—42 1947—37 1947—18 


These figures seem better than even your sanguine Com- 
mittee had hoped. If one deducts the 35 colleges who em- 
ploy less than five lay teachers from the one hundred forty- 
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seven colleges and universities reporting, then the picture 
is far brighter than last year. Nationally, it is estimated 
that approximately 15 percent of the colleges and univer- 
sities carry insurance and/or annuity plans for their staffs. 
Our figures show that 33 percent of eligible Catholic insti- 
tutions are now so protected. Of course we should not 
boast until our record stands at 100 percent, but we can at 
least report a vast improvement over the past. 


As might be expected, the record is not so good for the 
non-professional employees. Yet, in justice, they have the 
same claims as teachers and executives, even though their 
number be smaller. What is more, neglect of their prob- 
lem is frought with almost the same dangers. 


The expansion in facilities and student enrollment in 
Catholic colleges during recent years has greatly increased 
the number of non-professional personnel required to con- 
duct efficiently the work of the colleges. This situation has 
emphasized an obligation on the part of the colleges to 
provide some form of financial security for the needs of 
these faithful employees after the period of their active 
working years has ended. Enlightened management in in- 
dustrial enterprises as well as some Catholic and secular 
colleges have recognized this responsibility and have taken 
appropriate steps to provide such security. 


The modern trend is definitely toward a system of retire- 
ment pension benefits. Present employables are rapidly 
coming to regard this protection as a vested right together 
with other rights and privileges accorded them through 
legislation and union organization. We are dealing, there- 
fore, with, not only a moral obligation, but rather an ac- 
complished economic fact. Catholic colleges must realize 
that in order to maintain a competitive position in the em- 
ployment of competent and desirable non-professional per- 
sonnel administrative policies must conform to generally 
accepted economic and social practices. To wait on Social 
Security, at its best a pittance, is but a partial answer 
and courts disaster. 
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With recognition of the responsibility, there remains the 
problem of determining the best plan to obtain desired re- 
sults. Here we turn to the fields of insurance where it will 
be found that retirement annuity insurance plans can be 
devised to fit any purse and to meet almost any conceivable 
conditions. Insurance companies will be delighted to dis- 
play their wares and it will be found that annuity policies 
may be obtained on selected employees or on a group cov- 
erage basis. Policies may be written on straight annuities 
or in combination with life insurance coverage during the 
term. The rules governing eligibility, the entering and 
retiring ages, the division of premium costs, the vesting of 
equities, and the options of proceeds at maturity, are all 
matters which may be resolved by the college and its em- 
ployees. The insurance company will act as consultant and 
furnish sound advice, but the final decision will be with the 
college as to type of plan to be adopted. 


A retirement annuity insurance plan, in the opinion of 
your Committee, is the solution to the pension problem for 
most Catholic colleges. As previously remarked, a prac- 
ticable plan can be devised to meet minimum security re- 
quirements within the resources of almost any institution. 
Prudence would dictate, of course, that such an important 
economic and financial undertaking be intrusted only to an 
insurance company of recognized character and financial 
stability. 

Our next consideration is teachers’ salaries. Your Com- 
mittee is fully convinced that the role of the lay teacher 
on our college and university staffs has evolved from the 
“fill-the-gap” status to a permanent and essential one. Lay 
teachers are here, and here to stay in larger numbers, be- 
cause of the tremendous expansion of Catholic education. 


In view of this, then, it would seem that a recent survey 
of teachers’ salaries in Catholic and non-Catholic institu- 
tions of the Eastern Regional Unit has far-reaching, al- 
though relative, significance. If lay teachers now play such 
an essential part, we must perforce give profound consid- 
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eration to the question of a living wage, and, secondly and 
importantly, we must recognize that the quality of our 
product and our reputation will suffer if we cannot attract 
lay teachers on a par with those in non-Catholic institu- 
tions. 

In this survey, ninety-nine institutions are represented, 
or 69 percent of the total number to whom the question- 
naire was sent. A breakdown and comparison of the figures 
are given in detail in the College Newsletter for March, 
1947. Suffice it here to point out a few salient figures. The 
average minimum salary for instructors varies little be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic institutions, whereas the 
average maximum for instructors in the Catholic group is 
$2,505 and $2,981 in the non-Catholic group. In the other 
three ranks, the average salaries of Catholic institutions 
are considerably lower than those of the non-Catholic. The 
divergence is greatest in the professorial rank. The aver- 
age maximum salary for professors in Catholic institutions 
is $400 short of the average minimum of the non-Catholic 
institutions. Specifically, the average minimum for the 
Catholic group is $3,140 and $4,225 for the non-Catholic 
group, and the average maximum is $3,838 and $7,332 re- 
spectively. 

The figures speak for themselves. Whether they would 
hold true for the entire country is problematical. The as- 
sumption, however, is that relatively they would. 


Finally we come to tenure. Obviously, in estimating the 
salary of the college teacher a corollary consideration 
should be the degree of security which may be expected to 
obtain. As a matter of experience it is known that in the 
majority of individual cases, security is a primary concern. 


It is open to doubt whether tenure in college teaching 
is by any means as secure as it should be. Many available 
figures suggest that members of the profession are fre- 
quently on the move. Not entirely incidental in this regard 
is the fact that college classes would receive better instruc- 
tion if there were more stability in the faculty. Every 
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effort needs to be made to protect the capable college 
teacher so that he can give his full attention to his duties: 


Under the legal aspect a college teacher is an employee. 
As long as he is employed under contract he has a remedy 
against arbitrary dismissal before the end of the stipulated 
term. What the teacher is not protected from is the failure 
of his institution to renew his contract. College authorities 
have thus a legal though not a moral right to discharge a 
professor at the end of any term by the simple expedient 
of withholding his contract for the next term. Though 
this is not often done, it constitutes one of the hazards of 
the profession. 


Basic to the maintaining of tenure in college or univer- 
sity, and especially when this is Catholic, is a considered 
listing of the minimum qualities to be sought in and re- 
quired of the person seeking tenure. In very broad outline 
these might be indicated as follows: 

1. Ability as a teacher, including proficiency, initia- 
tive, skill, and success. 

2. Usefulness, by which a member of a college staff 
should be interested in the institution as a whole. 

3. Growth, prescribing that the teacher must read and 
rend widely within and without his instructional 

eld. 

4, Philosophy of education, especially that of the in- 
stitution he serves and represents. 

It is to be observed that tenure is inseparable from the 
matters of faculty classification and ranking. Staff mem- 
bers in each institution should be classified into severai 
ciearly defined groups according to preparation, experience, 
and responsibilities, and an appropriate differentiated 
range of salaries should be established for each group. If 
security of tenure during active service can be supple- 
mented by security of pension upon retirement, the pro- 
fession can offer safety and its attractiveness be sufficient 
to interest a fair proportion of the best minds of each gen- 
eration. 

In view of the above, your Committee offers the follow- 
ing recommendations: 
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1. That Catholic institutions of higher learning al- 
ready organizing insurance and/or retirement plans 
for their professional and non-professional staffs, ex- 
pedite and bring to reality these necessary instru- 
ments of educational progress. 


2. That Catholic institutions of higher learning not 
planning for the insurance and/or retirement of their 
professional and non-professional staffs, give the mat- 
ter considered thought in the light, not of charity only, 
but of justice and sound economy. 

38. That Catholic institutions of higher learning, if 
they have not already done so, re-examine the salary 
scales of their lay staffs with the view of bringing 
them in line with the spiralling costs of living. 

4. That Catholic institutions of higher learning not 
yet possessing a settled policy for tenure, study the 
problem as it applies to their own staffs, their own 
stability, their own betterment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER ST. GERALDINE, 

JOHN B. Morris, S.J., 

FIDELIS O’ROURKE, O.F.M., 

FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., 
Chairman. 








REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


The Library Committee reported last year that “with its 
new grant of life and authority it was hopeful of the fu- 
ture.” Progress proved to be slower, however, than then 
anticipated, chiefly because cooperation from _ several 
sources, whether promised or only expected, was not ac- 
tually received. A somewhat detailed account of difficulties 
encountered by the Chairman in the conduct of the com- 
mittee’s activities was given in a report to the Executive 
Committee at its January meeting. This report was there 
approved, and the committee was encouraged to continue 
its efforts towards its goal by such means as it might find 
practicable. 

It has been the aim of the committee throughout its 
tenure to avoid the laborious and costly doing over of a 
vast amount of work undertaken by a committee of the 
Catholic Library Association which, with various person- 
nel, has long been fashioning a Catholic Supplement to the 
Shaw List. The Library Committee has wished, rather, to 
capitalize this work, without detriment to its original pur- 
pose, toward the specific charge in hand, namely a larger 
Booklist of Catholic titles suitable for purchase by the 
libraries of the Department’s college and university mem- 
bers, thus to replace and make current the Booklist pub- 
lished several years ago in the College Newsletter. The 
Committee is happy to announce that this goal is now about 
to be attained through the gracious cooperation of Sister 
Melania Grace, of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., the 
present Chairman of the Committee on the Catholic Sup- 
plement. Two paragraphs from her letter to the Chairman 
of this Committee, under date of March 24, 1947, will ex- 
plain both the sources with which she will work to bring 
our Booklist into being, and the relation of this Booklist 
to the Catholic Supplement. 


“The Catholic Supplement to Shaw’s List of Books 
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for College Libraries,” she writes, “upon which I am 
working is designed as a highly selective bibliography 
of such Catholic titles as can stand the test of scholar- 
ship when compared with non-sectarian titles in the 
same fields. It is likely, therefore, that many books 
of Catholic authorship will be missing from the Sup- 
plement. 


“Should the work on the Supplement proceed with 
the same regularity as at present, I believe that the 
bibliography will be ready for publication about July 
1, 1947. Since the American Library Association has 
agreed to publish it, no part may be used for publica- 
tion elsewhere. After it has been published, any addi- 
tional titles remaining in the files of the Committee on 
the Supplement can be used by your Committee, either 
for publication in the College Newsletter or elsewhere. 
I feel free to offer such bibliographical records to your 
Committee since the majority of those now in my files 
were produced here. I shall be glad to compile a list 
from these for your purposes after the publication of 
the Supplement.” 


Thus the Library Committee now foresees within the 
next year the attainment of its goal in the Catholic Supple- 
ment and the projected Booklist, which together will be- 
come the guiding tool envisioned by the Department for 
the proper growth of college and university libraries at 
our member institutions, and made the charge of this Com- 
mittee. The publication of the Booklist will be a project 
of the College Newsletter and its Editor, the Reverend 
Samuel K. Wilson, 8.J., who with the Chairman comprises 
the Library Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JULIUS W. HAUN, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Committee held its annual meeting Wednesday, 
April 9, at 8:30 A. M. in the Hancock Room of the Statler 
Hotel. Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Executive Director of 
the Jesuit Educational Association, addressed the Commit- 
tee and assembled guests on “Education in South Amer- 
ica,” giving a stirring account of his trip to South America 
last fall, when he acted as official observer for our Asso- 
ciation at the second meeting of the Confederacién Inter- 
americana de Educacién Catélica in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, last October, an Inter-American Association of Cath- 
olic educators, organized in June, 1946, at a meeting in 
Bogota, Colombia. The address was followed by an ani- 
mated period of questions and discussion leading to the 
formulation of the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That 


1. the National Catholic Educational Association 
should give its financial support and active coopera- 
tion to the Confederacion Interamericana de Edu- 
cacién Catélica by taking out membership in the 
Confederation ; 

2. it should send official delegates to the biennial 
meetings who will volunteer to appear on the pro- 
grams, take part in the conferences, and report 
back to this Association so that we may become 
familiar with the problems confronting our fellow 
Catholic educators in the other countries of the 
Americas; 


8. these delegates acquaint our fellow Catholic edu- 
cators in the other countries of the Americas with 
the problems we are confronted with in this coun- 
try and the solutions we are endeavoring to work 
out for these problems; 

4. all member institutions of this Department have 
their libraries subscribe to the official organ of this 
Confederation, the Revista Interamericana de Edu- 
cacion, Calle 13, No. 5-64, Bogota, Colombia, S. A.., 
$2.00 per year; and 
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5. this Report be made not only to the Department 


and published in the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, but also 
sent to the Secretary General for presentation at 
the next meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C., 
Chairman. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


THE N.F.C.C.S. AND THE N.C.E.A. 


FREDERICK J. DOUGHERTY, LA SALLE COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One of the things for which the N.F.C.C.S. can be most 
grateful is the report of your committee to the Episcopal 
Chairman of the Youth Department of the N.C.W.C., our 
gracious host, Archbishop Cushing. The trend inaugurated 
by that report will reach its peak at Toledo, ten days hence. 
In this report three points were particularly noted in which 
the N.F.C.C.S. was failing to achieve its purposes. First, 
an incomplete understanding on the part of administrators 
and the faculty in the various colleges; second, a similar 
lack of understanding of the purposes and program of the 
Federation on the part of the students; and third, “a vague- 
ness and looseness in organizational ties and coordinated 
action” locally, regionally, and nationally. 

In the year which has passed since the completion of this 
report there has been notable progress in the elimination 
of these shortcomings. A better understanding of the Fed- 
eration by the administrators and faculty has been very 
definitely evident as a result of the letter sent to College 
Presidents by Archbishop Cushing. An increased under- 
standing on the part of students is also evident but much 
remains to be done in that direction. This is to some extent 
attributable to organizational weakness. It is my personal 
opinion that these weaknesses will be overcome by the 
work of the Toledo meeting thus permitting a more com- 
plete realization of the extensive possibilities of the Fed- 
eration. 

The first and second weaknesses noted, incomplete un- 
derstanding by the faculty and by the students, are inti- 
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mately related; one is dependent on the other. Because 
you, as educators, are better able to-understand and real- 
ize the importance of training leaders, which is a direct 
result of participation in an organization of this nature, 
your continued support is vital. Experience has demon- 
strated that an interested and able faculty adviser, sup- 
ported by the administration, will lead to a vastly increased 
student participation and, therefore, understanding. In- 
cidentally, this year’s augmented student awareness of 
N.F.C.C.S. stems from such a source. 


Despite what I have said, many of you are still asking 
yourselves, What good is the N.F.C.C.S.? What can it do? 
I would like to indicate three specific accomplishments: 
First, The N.F.C.C.S. selects out and trains leaders of the 
student population thus preparing them to perform cred- 
itably in situations very similar to those which will con- 
front them in social and civic life; second, it offers student 
leaders the opportunity to plan and work with some of the 
best minds at their own and other colleges; third, N.F.C. 
C.S. work is actually Catholic Action in the technical sense 
of the term or it eventually brings those who persevere in 
it to that high spiritual plane. 


Has the N.F.C.C.S. really effected these results? The an- 
swer is, yes. It really is a fact that N.F.C.C.S.-trained- 
men-and-women are making a contribution, at present, in 
every walk of-life. If the N.F.C.C.S. sends out only one 
leader from each college campus every year, the effort is 
well worth while. In regard to the second matter, I can say 
from my own experience that N.F.C.C.S. work has resulted 
in intercollegiate activity which warrants striving for 
more-and-more intercollegiate cooperation. The Catholic 
Action aspects of N.F.C.C.S. leave something to be desired 
because there is a great deal of confusion as to what Catho- 
lic Action really is. Often, Catholic activity or activity by 
Catholics is very wrongly considered to be necessarily 
Catholic Action. Dispelling this confusion is an enormous 
task, and is really only a first step in the achievement of 
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C.A. However, N.F.C.C.S. participation does develop into 
true Catholic Action for a number of students who might 
otherwise never come to appreciate its necessity. 

And what about the future? Again there are three 
things which we expect will eventuate at Toledo next week. 
First, the constitution has been revised. These revisions 
are not final. They are still inadequate in regard to Com- 
missions, which are the action units of the Federation. It 
is essential that the charge of vagueness and looseness be 
no longer justified. Second, there will be lively discussion of 
Student Government. The result could be an extension of 
N.F.C.C.S. influence through student councils. Where stu- 
dent government is weak or non-existerit, the N.F.C.C.S. 
might, if permitted, organize or rejuvenate it. Where it 
does exist the function of N.F.C.C.S. is to coordinate cam- 
pus activities in line with N.F.C.C.S. goals. And third, there 
is the inevitable consideration of how to finance the Fed- 
eration. A plan to make the national office self-supporting 
will be initiated. Its effectiveness depends on the generos- 
ity of college administrators. 

In conclusion, the Toledo Congress should go a long way 
toward making the N.F.C.C.S. what it ought to be. An 
evaluation similar to that which your committee submitted 
last year should be regularly included in your annual de- 
liberations. 

It would also be of service to bring to the attention of 
the Toledo meeting whatever you feel should be considered 
by that body. 


Thank you. 








NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


CORNELIUS J. SCANLON, BOSTON COLLEGE 
CHESTNUT HILL, NEWTON, MASS. 


As the National Catholic Educational Association gathers 
here in Boston for lectures and discussions during the next 
few days, there is one general thought high in the minds 
of all delegates—and that is the theme of this convention— 
“THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE POST-WAR 
WORLD.” Last December in Chicago, another convention 
gathered. It differed from this convention in two respects 
—it was non-sectarian and it was composed of students— 
but with this convention in Boston it shared the common 
realization of the importance of education in the so-called 
“Atomic Age.” Between that conference and this, there 
exists a bond—a bond which Catholic educators and Cath- 
olic students should study—a bond which we should not 
ignore. 

What is this National Student Association? How did it 
come about? What has it done to date? What is the possi- 
ble role of Catholic students in this Association? Many of 
you have been asking yourselves these questions during the 
past few months. I can only hope to indicate a few of the 
answers during this short talk. 

The idea for a national organization of all American 
students had its birth at the Prague Conference which es- 
tablished the International Union of Students. American 
delegates to this Congress saw the need of a representative 
body to speak for American students on the international 
scene, and, in the national picture, they perceived the ne- 
cessity of promoting a sense of solidarity among students 
in the solution of common problems. Upon their return to 
America these delegates set themselves to work, and their 
efforts resulted in the conference at Chicago last Decem- 
ber. Four hundred and seventy-five delegates from 295 col- 
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leges participated; nineteen already existing student organ- 
izations were represented, and there were between 150 to 
200 official observers. 


A true cross-section of the American student commu- 
nity approached the problem with a seriousness of purpose 
and a sincerity of attitude that would have confounded 
critics of American collegiate frivolity. Throughout the 
conference there predominated a rational and intelligent 
approach to all problems and the few efforts at emotional 
speech-making received scant attention from most of the 
delegates. Condemnation and criticism gave way to a real- 
istic and constructive attitude in order to arrive at sensible 
solutions. Particularly noteworthy was the absence of the 
usual political wranglings which have marred student con- 
gresses in the past. The delegates were at Chicago to dis- 
cuss student problems as students and they realized that 
the usual rabble-rousing political resolutions would only 
serve to waste away the short time available for discussion 
of more pertinent problems. Those with their own partic- 
ular “axes to grind” were definitely in a minority. A pos- 
sible explanation of this absence of partisan politics was 
probably the fact that this was a students’ conference— 
and genuinely so. The usual adult youth leaders or so- 
called “professional” students were few in number and 
their influence was negligible. The majority present at Chi- 
cago were a truly typical group of American students en- 
gaged in solving problems as they found them existing on 
their own campuses. 


As was to be expected, of course, in any such gathering, 
there arose certain issues on which there were long and 
sometimes heated discussions—but even in these areas of 
disagreement, the solutions eventually arrived at provide a 
note of encouragement. 


The problem of racial discrimination threatened for a 
time to split the conference in two. Practically everyone 
was agreed on the fundamental principle of equality—the 
difficulty arose in the concrete application of the principle. 
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A panel session produced a resolution requiring students to 
return to their colleges and work for the repeal of civil 
laws forbidding interracial meetings and the like. When 
the subject was brought up in the General Assembly of all 
delegates, students from Southern Colleges pointed out that 
if they were to return to their campuses with such a “di- 
rective’ from the North, it could possibly invalidate all 
constructive effort along those lines which they could per- 
form in conjunction with the new organization. The evi- 
dent sincerity of the Southern delegates in upholding the 
social principle involved, and an intelligent discussion of 
the very real difficulties with which they were faced, led 
to the adoption of a resolution proposed by a Negro stu- 
dent. This resolution, while still affirming the principle of 
racial equality, took cognizance of the problems entailed, 
and enables Southern students to work out realistic solu- 
tions based on their knowledge of these difficulties. The 
problem still remains, and requires much further study, 
but the compromise arrived at in the Conference indicates 
a sincere effort to arrive at concrete practical solutions 
without compromising principle. 

One of the most fiercely contested issues at the confer- 
ence was the question of representation for existing stu- 
dent organizations in the new Association. The over- 
whelming number of delegates at the Conference were rep- 
resenting individual colleges, and they voiced many objec- 
tions to a control-of the new association by existing stu- 
dent groups. Some independent delegates were suspicious 
of the special purposes of these organizations; others 
claimed that the inclusion of such groups would lead to un- 
democratic double-representation of some students, in that 
they would have both their college delegate and their col- 
lege organizational delegate representing them in the new 
association; many delegates felt that the existing student 
groups tended to produce the professional youth leaders 
whom they wished to eliminate from this new genuinely 
student association. However, the delegates appreciated 
the assistance which the older groups could give the new 
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organization. Finally it was agreed that independent col- 
lege representatives were to outnumber organizational 
delegates by a ratio of ten to one on the interim committee 
that was to be activated until the formal adoption of a 
constitution. 

In the panel session dealing with the international as- 
pects of the proposed association, a political note was in- 
jected into the discussion on international student relief, 
but this political slant to the question was eventually re- 
jected by the delegates. The debate was between those who 
favored relief on the basis of need alone and those who ad- 
vocated a double standard of need and merit—merit of 
course Meaning just what side you fought on in the past 
war, and just what side of the present ideological conflict 
you now accept. Delegates with extreme Left tendencies 
favored the double standard for determination of worthy 
recipients for relief, but the majority of American students 
favored distribution on the basis of need alone. 

I believe enough has been said to indicate that the new 
student association is, on the whole, composed of sincere 
young men and women who are seeking intelligent solu- 
tions to educational problems in the post-war world. What 
should particularly interest us at this Convention is the 
role that Catholic students can play in the new organiza- 
tion. To appreciate that role, we must refer back to that 
bond I mentioned earlier—the bond which exists between 
that Conference in Chicago and this Convention in Boston. 


As we have seen, in Chicago there was gathered a rep- 
resentative group of American students who realized there 
were educational problems in the post-war world, and who 
were earnestly seeking solutions to these problems. 

Here in Boston, we, too, are faced with these 
problems, and we are seeking solutions. Yes, we have the 
principles upon which these problems can be solved—our 
difficulty lies in the application of these principles to the 
concrete situations with which the post-war world con- 
fronts us. And in the educational sphere, the particular 
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problem is the training of students so that they may apply 
Christian principles in those spheres of activity which are 
closed to the clergy because of the modern heresy of secu- 
larism. One approach to the solution of educational prob- 
lems in the post-war world is the training of Catholic col- 
lege students to take their place in the lay apostolate for, I 
ask you, if Catholic college students are not trained to be- 
come lay apostles, who can be so trained? 

In the light of these considerations, the connection be- 
tween the Chicago Conference and this Convention should 
be obvious. In the new organization, American students are 
seeking answers based on principle; we can help them ar- 
rive at those answers. Here in Boston, we are seeking 
methods of solving post-war problems in the light of the 
Christian principles which we possess. In the national stu- 
dent association, we students can help to solve those prob- 
lems with the assistance of other God-fearing and God- 
loving young men and women. 

There is still a further consideration. Just as many of 
us Catholic students had the duty to take our place besides 
our fellow Americans in the past war, just as we Catholic 
students have the right to participate in politics with other 
citizens, so, too, have we the right and the duty to share 
with our fellow American students in the solution of com- 
mon problems. 


But rights entail responsibilities, and we, as students, 
have the responsibility of developing a positive Christian 
approach to the problems of the post-war world, and we 
have the further responsibility of learning how to present 
that approach to others in a charitable, mature, intelligent 
manner. Upon the faculty, too, there devolves a responsi- 
bility, first of all, to train their students in the develop- 
ment of this positive Christian attitude—and the theme of 
this Convention indicates that they realize this responsi- 
bility keenly. There is the added responsibility, it seems, of 
giving their students the opportunity to present their 
Christian principles to a world which they must eventually 
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face upon graduation at any rate; help them to prepare for 
that world. 


There are those who have such a pessimistic view of the 
world today, and who so under-rate the moral courage of 
Christians, that they urge non-participation of Christians 
in this society. But the whole tenor of the Papal encyclicals 
and the urgings of the hierarchy would seem to demand 
active Christian participation in the affairs of the world. 
Would it not be a form of non-participation if we were to 
protect our students for four years within the walls of our 


colleges merely out of some fear that they may make a 
mistake? 








CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS IN 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENT AFFAIRS 


MARTIN M. McLAUGHLIN, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


Writing in America magazine, April 14, 1946, Father 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., then associate editor, pointed 
out the fact that Catholic college students had never been 
represented in any international student conference to date. 
The immediate occasion of his observation was the pro- 
posed World Students’ Congress, to be held in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, in August of 1946. 

Father Murray’s article was the starting point of a chain 
of events which I am reporting to you today. The condi- 
tion he so pointedly described prompted Archbishop Cush- 
ing of Boston, Episcopal Chairman of the Youth Depart- 
ment of NCWC, to commission him to select and train a 
delegation of Catholic college students and send them to 
Europe to attend several international meetings scheduled 
for the summer of 1946—among them the aforementioned 
Prague Congress, the twenty-fifth anniversary Congress of 
Pax Romana at Fribourg, Switzerland, and the Congress oi 
International Student Service at Cambridge, England. 

Through personal contact and correspondence a group of 
fifteen students was assembled on June 6, 1946, at Ridgely 
Manor—country estate of Mrs. Frances H. Leggett, at 
Stone Ridge, N. Y. For the next ten days these students 
studied international political affairs, student movements, 
and possible follow-up action in the United States; they 
were assisted and directed by several recognized authorities 
in these fields; e.g., Mr. Isaac Don Levine, Prof. Oscar 
Halecki, Mr. Klaus Dohrn, Mrs. Ruth Fischer, and others. 


It was pointed out emphatically that those of the group 
who would eventually make the overseas trip had a four- 
fold mission: (a) Christian friendship toward the Catholic 
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students of other nations; (b) Christian collaboration with 
other students all over the world; (c) Christian defense 
against those elements which would subvert the student 
community to their own ends; (d) Christian formation of 
the delegates themselves, in view of the wider responsibil- 
ities that would become theirs upon their return. 


As delegates to the Prague Congress, the four represent- 
atives of the National Catholic Youth Council (Henry 
Briefs, Vincent Hogan, Edward Kirchner, and Martin Mc- 
Laughlin), were members of an American delegation of 
twenty-five, selected from ten representative American uni- 
versities and nine national student organizations. A pre- 
liminary meeting in New York City from July 10 to 16, 
1946, indicated clearly from the very start that the interna- 
tional meetings would have a strong political flavoring and 
that within the American delegation itself there were di- 
vergent tendencies. The group varied from the Catholic 
representatives (close to the center) to the Communist- 
front American Youth for Democracy (at the extreme 
left). 


With the political lines drawn, the American delegation 
set sail from New York in two contingents; the thirteen on 
the first boat (of whom I was one) found themselves part 
of a larger body of about sixty American students all bound 
for various conferences in Europe. It was on this trip that 
we learned how far behind we Catholic students were in 
the matter of student activity in the United States and in 
the world in general; we discovered that student move- 
ments of a national and an international character had 
been in active existence in some European countries for 
nearly a century, and in the United States for at least a 
score of years. We found, too, that most of these students 
were seriously concerned about the fate of the world and 
were desperately looking for some formulation of the vague 
dreams and benevolent impulses that haunted them—a 
formulation which we have, but which we had not bothered 
—up to that time—to offer. They seemed genuinely inter- 
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ested in hearing Catholic views—but were, as is under- 
standable, also genuinely suspicious. 

The International Student Service congress in Cam- 
bridge was a further revelation: there we heard about the 
World Student Relief, the International Student Service, 
and the works of student relief carried out by these two 
agencies between the two wars. It was pointed out 
obliquely that Catholic students in war-torn European 
countries had benefited far out of proportion to the Catho- 
lic contribution; and we were forced to admit, rather 
shamefacedly, that American Catholic college students had 
never contributed anything as such to the activities of stu- 
dent relief. This condition is to a large extent as true today 
as it was then. 

From the point of view of interest and educational value, 
the World Students’ Congress at Prague was the most im- 
portant event of the summer for us. There we met stu- 
dents from France, Switzerland, and other Western Eu- 
ropean countries; from China and India; and from the 
countries behind the well-known iron curtain. Soviet Rus- 
sia was represented by a full delegation of twenty-four 
(next in size to our own) ; significantly enough, this was 
the first time the U.S.S.R. had been represented officially at 
any international student congress. The reason was made 
plain to us as days passed. 


The Prague Congress was a political affair from the very 
beginning; all attempts to alter its character failed miser- 
ably. The major concern of the students was the elimina- 
tion of Fascism and the promotion of something called 
anti-Fascism—which was identified in their minds and 
speech with democracy. Democracy, communism, and anti- 
Fascism are identical in the vocabulary of the Prague 
Congress—although the word communism will not be found 
in any official document of that Congress. The political 
orientation was to the extreme Left throughout—the ma- 
jority bloc of Eastern European nations (U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
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Finland) voting solidly with the strong pro-Soviet major- 
ities of France, Britain, and the United States. 


This is not by any means to say that the American dele- 
gation was Communist; it decidedly was not. But the ma- 
jority were what we may term idealistic liberals, propo- 
nents of appeasement policies, unable to recognize the 
Kremlin’s party line when it appeared, and undoubtedly 
loath to believe that it would represent anything destruc- 
tive or dangerous if recognized. They were, for the most 
part, except the straight party-liners, sincere humanita- 
rians—both Protestants and those of no religion at all (and 
two Catholics from non-Catholic schools)—-who were con- 
cerned about the problem of bettering the student commu- 
nity and taking away the stigma of “imperialism” and 
“dollar diplomacy” from the United States by being 
friendly to the point of weakness. 


Aside from this pronounced political trend, there were 
other aspects of the Prague Congress that bear critical 
scrutiny. At a student congress one would expect to find at 
least a fairly intellectual approach to the questions under 
discussion; at Prague there was little. Attempts to reach 
definitions of critical terms such as “fascism,” “democ- 
racy,” etc., were shunted aside; meetings were interrupted 
by “unexpected” telegrams of congratulation, mostly from 
Jugoslavia, U.S.S.R., or Leftist organizations in various 
countries; at one session a young girl refugee from Franco 
Spain was greeted by a tremendous standing ovation. 
There was a great stress on the externals of democracy— 
procedure, balloting, speech from the floor, ete.—but little 
concern over its spirit, no statement of fundamental human 
rights. In addition, a noticeable lack of balance was evi- 
dent: at the top of a pyramidal structure of government of 
the International Union of Students (established at 
Prague) is a seventeen-man Executive Committee, number- 
ing twelve Communists, and mandated to “fight Fascism in 
all its forms wherever it may exist”—but Fascism is not 
defined. 
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The unorganized minority of less than one-third con- 
sisted of Protestants and Catholics from several countries, 
most of the delegates from the smaller democracies 
(Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium), the Chinese, and the 
four “reactionary” American Catholics. Some efforts to- 
ward organization of this group were made, mainly by 
Henry Briefs of Georgetown University; and during the 
course of the two-week Congress two meetings were held 
in an attempt to attain some sort of solidarity. This could 
not be effectual there, but has continued through corre- 
spondence and may form the basis for good liaison at fu- 
ture international meetings. 


Following the Prague Congress the four delegates re- 
joined the remainder of the delegation (Sally Cassidy, 
Eleonor Podkrivacky, Marthe Lavallee, and Rev. Louis J. 
Putz, C.S.C., chaplain) in Fribourg to attend the twenty- 
fifth anniversary Congress of Pax Romana. Two of the 
delegates participated in an eight-day meeting of J.E.C. 
(Jeunesse Etudiante Chretienne) groups from eight na- 
tions—also held in Fribourg. The Pax Romana Congress 
was in marked contrast to the previous one; many mem- 
bers of the hierarchy and numerous priests were in evi- 
dence, some as delegates from the student federations of 
their respective countries; and the attitude toward the 
burning Spanish issue was quite different—we heard now 
of “Espafia Christiana” instead of “Fascist Spain.” 

The details of these various congresses can be found in 
a pamphlet issued by N.C.W.C.* just before Easter—an 
edited and expanded version of our trip, our observations, 
and the present trends in the international student move- 
ments. For our purposes this afternoon, a brief statement 
of the current situation of these organizations should suf- 
fice: 

1. International Union of Students: this is the organiza- 
tion set up at Prague; it is under the control of the seven- 
teen-man Executive Committee, mentioned above, of whom 





*“Operation University,” scheduled for publication April 5, 1947. 
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twelve are Communist or pro-Soviet by force or choice; 
since its organization it has made no political pronounce- 
ments and undertaken no political activity; it has been ad- 
mitted to equal partnership in the World Student Relief; 
it has presented a lengthy, concrete, detailed program of 
action for approval by UNESCO in an attempt to achieve 
consultative status with that body; in conjunction with the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth (a wider, but sim- 
ilarly orientated group) it is planning a World Youth Fes- 
tival to be held in Prague this coming August for two 
weeks. 

2. World Student Relief: this is an emergency relief 
agency devoted to the service of students only; it continues 
over three or five-year periods through renewable agree- 
ments; last year it distributed about forty percent of its 
total disbursements to Catholic students and received only 
twenty percent from them—none from the United States; 
its twenty-man Executive Committee consists of five mem- 
bers each from International Union of Students, World 
Student Christian Federation, International Student Serv- 
ice, and Pax Romana; its budget for this year is $2,000,- 
000, raised mainly through World Student Service Fund. 


3. International Student Service: this is a partially rep- 
resentative and partially professional student-service or- 
ganization—engaged primarily in relief work at the pres- 
ent time; it functions in close cooperation with World Stu- 
dent Relief, but is a permanent organization; on its Gen- 
eral Committee are representatives of Pax Romana and 
World Student Christian Federation. 


4. World Student Christian Federation: this is the inter- 
national grouping of the Student Christian Movements in 
various countries; its United States affiliate is the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council—collegiate division of the 
YM- and YWCA; for Protestant students it performs 
roughly the same functions as Pax Romana for Catholics— 
except on a wider scale; it is the oldest of international 
student organizations. 
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5. Pax Romana: This, as you know, is officially the In- 
ternational Secretariat of National Catholic College Fed- 
erations; it is now in the process of reorganization to meet 
the new needs of the world after World War II; the offi- 
cers who have directed it for the past ten years are reform- 
ing into a new graduate branch; Pax Romana is under a 
cloud in the international field at the present time on ac- 
count of the fact that it held a Congress in Spain last July 
and because it has strong Spanish affiliates. 


6. UNESCO: Dr. Shuster has explained the nature and 
workings of this organ of the United Nations; it is impor- 
tant for our purpose, because all international student or- 
ganizations are attempting to achieve consultative status 
with it. 

Since its return to the United States, the Catholic dele- 
gation has been constituted a Joint Committee for Student 
Action of the two national Catholic student federations 
(National Federation of Catholic College Students, and 
Newman Club Federation). In the international field its 
activities have been carried on mainly from the Washing- 
ton “desk”; the small, but dynamic working group there 
have made contact with Christian elements in France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, Britain, Italy, Can- 
ada, and the Netherlands; news has been received in Wash- 
ington from the Zurich offices of the Swiss student move- 
ment and has been passed on to the American Catholic stu- 
dents through the JCSA “Newsletter,” published twice a 
month beginning the first of March. Two international bul- 
letins have been prepared and sent abroad. In addition, 
the Washington “desk” has prepared and distributed a 
combination questionnaire and explanation of Pax Romana, 
inviting comments of readers in regard to the proposed 
constitutional changes to be voted upon at the Interfederal 
Assembly in Rome this week; Sally Cassidy, who remained 
in Europe, is representing JCSA at that meeting and has 
as her guide the compiled results of the questionnaire. 


It seems to us that this international collaboration is a 
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part of the lay apostolate of the Catholic student; some of 
the neighbors he must love and influence are in foreign 
countries. The four-fold mission with which we went to 
Europe last summer continues to characterize our attitude 
toward the fast-forming international student community 
(as well as the national one in this country). Christian 
friendship, Christian collaboration, Christian defense, 
Christian formation—those are our guideposts. And we 
hope that there will be American Catholic students attend- 
ing international meetings this summer, who will return in 
the fall to carry on and expand this work—for which the 
broad lines of development have been plotted during the 
past twelve months. 








PAPERS 
IMPLICATIONS OF UNESCO FOR N.C.E.A. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER, Pu.D., PRESIDENT 
HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You have been good enough to ask me for an opinion of 
UNESCO. No doubt there is implicit in the request some 
expectation of views on the relationship of this organiza- 
tion to the educational tasks which you have specially in 
mind. I should like to assure you that I appreciate the com- 
pliment while at the same time feeling a little like a cor- 
poral whose captain honored him with a chance to go out 
and capture the enemy. 

No doubt it will help if we do not let ourselves get bogged 
down in a discussion of the now developing mechanics of 
UNESCO. All good things by season seasoned are, Shake- 
speare reminds us; and certainly an undertaking created 
to operate on uncharted seas will have to spend some time 
perfecting a map and a method. The public instinct not to 
worry too much about how a governmental agency is set up 
and to concentrate rather on what that agency hopes to do 
seems to me correct and sound. We shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with saying that this latest and not least 
important of international enterprises is from the man- 
agement point of view something like a three-leaved clover. 
One part of it is the International Secretariat, seated for 
the time being in Paris, the business of which is to carry 
out the program devised by the periodic UNESCO confer- 
ences in which the representatives of the various nations 
participate. The second part is constituted of the National 
Commissions, which are groupments of bodies and agen- 
cies in the several countries interested in education, science, 
culture, philosophy, religion, and other intellectual pursuits. 
And the third part is quite simply the people, speaking 
through the societies and associations in which the multi- 
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form concerns of its culture find expression. UNESCO 
cannot possibly get on unless all three parts not only func- 
tion but collaborate effectively and continuously. That will 
naturally be very difficult. We do not believe that it is 
impossible. 


But just what is to be done by UNESCO? It is this ques- 
tion which is persistently asked. I think the answer can 
best be given if we avoid being either too specific or too 
general. After all, we would not try to give some European 
an impression of American education by sending him the 
titles of courses or an essay on educational theory. We 
should attempt rather to describe types of schools, cur- 
ricula, and objectives. Of course one can say about 
UNESCO either that it will do such things as exchanging 
students and studying illiteracy, or that it will try to out- 
law war by banning it from the minds of men. But that 
seems perhaps too little or too much. We all agree that 
ideas are the forces which control human life. Though we 
may be awed and cowed by the energies which have latterly 
been channeled out of the innermost treasure-house of Na- 
ture, we know that they remain mere instruments in the 
hands of human beings which will be used in accordance 
with the social objectives they set for themselves. 


The principal question we ask about UNESCO is then, 
this: how and to what extent can it temper, or civilize, the 
process of the intercommunication of ideas? In other 
words, can it find methods for subjecting the convictions 
and loyalties to a different sort of arbitration than war? 
We may answer first of all that of course it can not do so by 
setting up any one philosophy as binding and orthodox. 
Even if the failure of every attempt to impose doctrines by 
force or guile were not so clearly demonstrated in history, 
the Christian at least would know, if he credited Revelation 
only and no mundane evidence, that the conflict between 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, is destined to be grim 
and unending. Therefore, we must hope for, work for, 
the creation of a world-wide forum of discussion inside 
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which the teaching of competing views of life, or of rival 
national allegiances, will be honest and free, rather than 
fanatical and bloody. 

The goals of honesty and freedom have been before 
UNESCO from the beginning. Both the Constitution and 
any number of subsequent resolutions emphasize these 
terms. The organization is committed to fostering the free 
flow of communication; to promoting the sharing of 
knowledge by scholars in all fields of enquiry, across na- 
tional boundaries; to placing at the disposition of less well- 
educated peoples the educational methods best calculated to 
insure their mastery of pedagogical and technological 
skills; to overcoming the handicaps imposed upon countries 
harassed by war, in the belief that educational retrogres- 
sion is dangerous to the peace of the world community; 
and to the gradual development of the cooperative use of 
the great mass media of communication for the purpose 
of diffusing knowledge and understanding. 

One must, of course, concede that honesty and freedom 
are not easy to define. There surrounds all human expe- 
rience, insofar as it goes beyond a comparative handful of 
axioms and is not concerned with the apprehension of Re- 
vealed Truth, an aura of Relativity. We may, for example, 
be reasonably sure that the methods employed in American 
industrial production are more efficient than those used 
elsewhere, but it does not follow that we can assume with 
certainty that the application of these methods will in the 
long run prove beneficial to society. Or we may entertain 
grave doubts as to whether freedom to argue in favor of a 
given view of life, even when this view is not discernibly 
subversive of human welfare, will not in the end lead to the 
suppression of freedom itself. 


But we have no choice in the matter, because the ulti- 
mate absolute round which the discussion turns is the free- 
dom of the will of man. Even in hours when we long for 
some kind of romantic walled town, inside which those we 
love could -be insulated against the impact of alien opinion, 
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we cannot for a moment forget that such towns would be 
subject to constant siege. The steady, unrelenting pressure 
of the newspaper, the film, the radio program, the maga- 
zine, the book, the stream of conversation, is so tremendous 
that any resistance the group or the individual can put up 
is doomed to be in part at least ineffectual. The only thing 
to do is to go out and participate in the discussion. 


And UNESCO is first and foremost the provision of op- 
portunity for participation in world-wide discussion. I 
stress opportunity. The right of freedom to speak and be 
heard may be taken away by dictators, or it may corrode 
under the evil influence of purely commercial controls. But 
in the final analysis it can be destroyed altogether only by 
failure to make use of it. While the practical purpose of 
the discussion which UNESCO creates is to serve the peace 
of the world by mitigating blind nationalistic hatreds based 
on mutual misunderstanding or mutual arrogance, the 
sources of such hatreds are so complex that practically no 
subject will be eliminated from the discussion—neither 
education, nor science, nor culture, in any of its many as- 
pects. It is true that this discussion will proceed regard- 
less of what UNESCO does. In particular it will proceed 
through the great modern mass media, which will in a year 
or two blanket the globe. What are new are the standards 
which UNESCO proposes to advocate for the conduct of 
the discussion. 


Now you will ask what is to happen if those standards 
are not agreed to? Aren’t we all interested in the elimina- 
tion of fearful and venomous animosity? But what if 
others take a different point of view? Here we come face 
to face with the most difficult single problem which 
UNESCO faces—the problem of relationships with Russia. 
There can be no doubt about it. Russian propaganda is at 
present ruthless, imperialistic, dishonest, and dangerous. It 
is an instrument in the hands of would-be revolutionary 
conquerors who batten on pent-up resentments and infe- 
riority complexes. We have not been able to elicit from the 
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Kremlin any expression of opinion about UNESCO—not 
even an official newspaper editorial. Nor have Americans 
as a people succeeded in bringing about any alteration of 
Russian policy in the domain of international relations. But 
this does not mean we must conclude that matters will al- 
ways necessarily remain what they are now, or even that 
we must now load our planes with cargoes of atom bombs. 


That UNESCO will to a great extent fail unless the atti- 
tude of Russia towards other peoples can be changed is evi- 
dent. It is likewise clear that no Secretary General is able 
to effect that change. But this is in my opinion no argu- 
ment against UNESCO. I have said that the organization 
is a cooperative enterprise. If speaking pro domo is now 
appropriate, let me express the opinion that precisely this 
Russian difficulty presents the Catholic public with a major 
opportunity to support the work of UNESCO. 

There are in Western and Central Europe no energies 
other than those of Catholicism capable of assuming lead- 
ership in resisting the onward sweep of totalitarianism. 
The reasons are twofold: First, every other important 
group is in some manner allied either with Capitalism, in 
the predatory sense, or with Marxian philosophy. Second, 
other groups will follow Catholic leadership if it is offered. 
If, then, there is to be any debate with Russian*Commu- 
nism in terms which Europe can understand, it will be a 
debate in which Catholics are protagonists. I have no doubt 
they can win it, provided they really want to. What is 
needed is confident eagerness to have a discussion, and 
careful preparation. I suggest that American Catholics 
prepare to spend $25,000,000 or even $50,000,000 on financ- 
ing that venture. 

With these sums we can muster a corps of experts and 
later of workers here and abroad, eager to labor in the 
spirit of the great Jesuits who in the seventeenth century 
won back Poland and gained a strong foothold even at the 
Court of Catherine of Russia. Only this time the majority 
of them must be laymen, and we must not be too squeam- 
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ish about each of them except in terms of his complete dedi- 
cation to the cause. They must know economics, politics, 
literature, the labor movement, modern life. The muster- 
ing of public opinion for the manifest blessings of anti- 
totalitarianism must be their chief interest. I believe that 
within two years such a group could make a serious dent 
in the Iron Curtain, and that in a few more years it could 
gain access to the Russian people. 

The question is not whether the Russians have found an 
answer to the conundrum of business cycles, or whether 
the United States is a country of bigger and better bath- 
tubs. It is just what UNESCO wants it to be—namely 
whether the Russian government can freely participate in 
an honest discussion of the values of freedom, or peace, 
and of culture. I am sure we can determine the answer, if 
we really make up our minds to do so. 


You may call me romantic if you insist. I shall merely 
retort that the record isn’t too bad, and that today there is 
probably nobody who will deny that the Berlin Olympic 
Games presented in their day a unique and fateful oppor- 
tunity to carry on the struggle against Hitler short of war. 
And if you wish to argue about money, let me say that 
even $50,000,000 would be dirt cheap compared with the 
levy which will be exacted by another war. That war would 
cost American Catholics alone billions of dollars and mil- 
lions of lives. 

Before we sit back and complacently declare that 
UNESCO can’t solve the problem of East or West, let us 
ask ourselves whether we have done our best to help solve 
it. Perhaps if we tried we would fail. Well, anybody who 
expects to live during the next ten years is an incorrigible 
optimist unless he is willing to assume all the risks which 
the situation demands. 

Imagine what the Catholic position in the modern world 
would be if it were patent that they had solved the Rus- 
sian problem. It would constitute one of the greatest 
achievements in human history since the victory of Con- 
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stantine, and for my part I believe that this is the hour of 
our destiny. 

Surely our glances should be focused on such matters 
rather than on whether Mr. Julian Huxley is Secretary 
General of the UNESCO. Mr. Huxley is only a minor au- 
thority on birds and an equally minor menace to them or 
to anybody else. The important thing surely is the forge on 
which we can hammer out through discussion such ques- 
tions as these—and they are tremendous questions: 

What do the 250,000,000 people of Europe think they can 
do in order to rebuild their society? What ideas and plans, 
what extensions of the intellectual frontier, will help them 
to succeed? 

What is going on in India? What resources of scien- 
tific information, of food, and of industrial engineering 
are required to lift this great people above the level of 
famine? 

What can be done to remedy the errors which in the past 
have sundered the peoples of China and Japan from the 
West? 

What resources are available in the indigenous cultures 
of Africa upon which moderate creative effort can be 
based? 

Do we really understand the Near East? 

How can we enlarge and ennoble American thinking 
about the rest of the world? What is realism in interna- 
tional affairs and what is wishful day-dreaming? 

If we make up our minds to participate wholeheartedly 
in this colossal undertaking we shall benefit ourselves and 
others. If we stand aside, it will be carried on, for good or 
ill, without us. 

Of course, the success of this enterprise is not insured. 
We shall make mistakes—yes, at times we shall make fools 
of ourselves. But there is for us only one reliable ticket 
to self-destruction. That is to go out and hide our light un- 
der a bushel. 




















THE NEED FOR CATHOLIC SCHOLARS 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Pu.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The historic mother of learning, culture, and scholarship 
is the Catholic Church. In her womb were born the finest 
elements of our Western civilization and culture. Her pon- 
tiffs founded the great universities of Europe, fostered 
the sciences, and promoted literature and the arts. Her 
official language served for centuries as the vernacular of 
the scholars of the world. She has been the Alma Mater 
not only of the saints and heroes and martyrs of the race, 
but of its scholars as well. She has felt as an exile in any 
land where she has not been permitted to found schools 
and universities of her own. 

Her mission is not only to propagate the deposit of di- 
vine truth, but also to advance the cause of truth in every 
department of human life and in every segment of nature. 
The laws of nature are but the objectified thought of God. 
The deciphering of those laws and their dissemination is, 
therefore, but an integral part of her divine mission of 
making God better known to mankind throughout the 
world. The teaching of her divine Founder, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” has been the 
guiding principle of her activities in every land. 


While we recognize the heritage of a glorious past, a real- 
istic facing of present facts compels us to acknowledge that 
the Church in America does not possess her proportionate 
share of eminent scholars. She is sadly lacking her share of 
top-ranking names in literature, the arts, and especially in 
science. The number of her sons and daughters on the 
staffs of colleges and universities is far below her ratio to 
the general population. The dearth of Catholics occupying 
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chairs in the leading institutions in our country is as con- 
spicuous as it is disturbing. 


WHY DISTURBING? 


Why disturbing? Isn’t the primary mission of the 
Church to teach religion, to promote morality, to save 
souls? Yes. But closely associated with that divinely ap- 
pointed task is that of winning the intellectual respect of 
society at large, of influencing public opinion on social 
questions which involve moral issues, of shaping our civil- 
ization so that it will expedite, instead of hindering the 
living of a Christlike life. 

If the Church is to penetrate the 115,000,000 people out- 
side her fold with her message on the stirring questions of 
our day, she must have her proportionate share of scholarly 
spokesmen. Discussions on questions of social justice and 
of international morality are being pounded out on the 
anvil of public opinion. Upon their right solution hinge not 
only the welfare and happiness of millions of our citizens 
but the destiny of whole nations as well. 

Will any one contend that the Church is not interested 
in seeing that the toiling masses receive a living and fair 
wage ... that the employer receives his just due... that 
the rights of the public are not trampled into dust by para- 
lyzing strikes . . . that a means be established of settling 
international disputes other than the age-old method of 
seeing which side can slaughter the larger number of hu- 
man beings? To bring the wholesome ethical teachings of 
the church to bear upon these momentous problems is the 
urgent and clamorous need of the day. 

“It is not easy,” observes The New York Times, “for the 
Church’s apologists to commit themselves faithfully and 
unambiguously on contemporary problems that expose them 
to attack on either flank; but if Catholicism is to have any 
direction of our civilization, it is a task that can no longer 
be delayed.” Hence the need for men and women of out- 
standing ability and scholarship—experts who understand 
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every detail of these complex problems and can bring to 
their successful solution the moral principles enunciated 
in the great encyclicals on social and international ques- 
tions. 

“The Catholic Church,” observes Archbishop McNich- 
olas, ‘‘is on the threshold of an era in which it should make 
great contributions to the world in every field of thought— 
philosophical, scientific, social, economic, and political.” To 
make that contribution, we need what? “We need,” an- 
swers His Grace, “able Catholic leaders, scholars, and ex- 
perts in every field.” 


ALLERGIC TO RESEARCH ? 


Do we have such scholars, so sorely needed today? We 
have a few, but they are so few as to shine like a good 
deed in a wicked world. We are lacking our proportionate 
share of top-ranking scholars in almost every field. Our 
well-known dearth in literature would seem to be exceeded 
by that in science. Are we allergic to research? Are we 
averse to the unrelenting, persevering, plodding drudgery 
which is the inescapable antecedent of the discovery of 
truth? Are we spoiled by having the truths of religion 
handed out to us by an infallible Church? Whatever be 
the cause, there is no denying the fact that we rank close 
to the bottom of the ladder in scientific research. “Here,” 
points out Bishop Boyle, “is our Achilles heel.” 

The need of top-ranking scholars, i.e., producers, cre- 
ators, and contributors to the science, literature, art, and 
culture of our day, is the most urgent and clamorous prob- 
lem facing our colleges and universities today. In com- 
parison with that, all our other problems become dwarfed 
and fade into the background. 


The solution of that problem should be given top prior- 
ity not only at the annual conventions of the Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association but also at the meetings of the fac- 
ulty and administrative staffs of individual colleges and 
universities for the next ten years. Now that we are past 
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the peak of the brick-and-mortar stage in Catholic educa- 
tion, we are entering upon the second stage wherein the 
development of a large number of top-ranking scholars is 
our all engrossing task. 


TABLE 1. CATHOLICS IN NON-CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 
Totals Catholics Percentage 
1. U. S. Population 150,000,000 25,000,000 16.7 (1) 
2. Illinois Population 10,000,000 2,000,000 20. 
3. Illinois Univ. Staff 
—1937 1,101 34 3.+ (2) 
Illinois Univ. Senate 207 2 il— 
Columbia Univ. Staff 2,395 $84 1.4 
4. New Hampshire Catholic 
Population 33.2 
Catholics on the Staffs of 
non-Catholic Institutions 4.6 
5. Massachusetts Catholic 
Population 42.7 
Catholics on the Staffs of 
non-Catholic Institutions 2.9 
6. Connecticut Catholic 
Population 36.9 
Catholics on the Staffs of 
non-Catholic Institutions us 
TABLE 2. THE BAUER SURVEY 
Non- Percentages of: 
All Catholic Catholic Catholic 
Insti- Insti- Insti- Replies Staff 
tutions tutions tutions Received Members 
Institutions 
in the 1937 


Ed. Directory 895 747 148 


Replies received 
from non-Catholic 


institutions 572 76.5 2.5 (8) 
from Catholic 

institutions 93 63. 

from all 


institutions 665 74.3 9.7 
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(1) Catholics 1/6 of the population; less than 1/11 of the 
college and university teachers of the country. 


(2) This is one in every 32 instructors, but these 34 were 
practically all in minor positions. 


(8) Only 51% of these 572 institutions have Catholics on 
their staffs, which means that the Catholic viewpoint 
is totally lacking in almost half of the institutions of 
the country. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES TO DEVELOP 
CATHOLIC SCHOLARS 


We come now to a presentation of a few of the construc- 
tive measures to achieve our objective. They apply chiefly 
to our universities whose function it is to discover truth, 
to push back the boundaries of knowledge, and to enrich 
literature, philosophy and the arts with the products of 
creative scholarship. Only to a limited extent do these meas- 
ures apply to colleges. Even here, however, we should 
strive for the highest scholarship. 

Productive and creative scholarship requires four things: 
brains, time, suitable facilities, and proper compensation. 
Since we have our share of the first, we shall concentrate 
on the remaining three. 


LIGHTEN TEACHING LOAD 


The fundamental cause of our dearth of eminent scholars 
is the heavy teaching load with which our faculty mem- 
bers are generally burdened. Surveys show that a teach- 
ing schedule of 15 to 18 hours a week in our Catholic col- 
leges and universities is not uncommon. Allowing two 
hours for the immediate and remote preparation of a lec- 
ture, and about an hour for the correction of papers along 
with student conferences, we can readily see that a 15-hour 
teaching load will ordinarily require about 60 hours of 
work per week. 

Such a schedule not only robs a teacher of the time 
needed for scholarly research but it deprives him of the 
physical and mental energy as well. Many a young 
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teacher, fresh with the enthusiasm of a newly acquired 
Ph.D. and eager to launch out on further research, bogs 
down under a teaching load that keeps his nose to the 
grindstone and drowns out his vision of the stars. While 
professing theoretical interest in a teacher’s plans for re- 
search, school administrators are primarily concerned with 
getting classes taught, examinations corrected, and stu- 
dents graduated. The result is that they saddle him with 
a teaching load which renders research, writing for schol- 
arly journals, creative expression in art or literature an 
impossible dream for all but a rare Leonardo da Vinci. 
Contrast the heavy teaching burden in our Catholic col- 
leges with the schedule of three or five hours which we 
found not uncommon at Oxford, and yet get a clear insight 
into the basic cause of the differences in scholarship and in 
productivity. The simple fact is that, if effective research 
is to be done, the teaching load must be radically reduced. 
True, only a minority will seek to conduct research. But 
in that minority, gifted with talent and aflame with the 
passion for knowledge, lies our hope for productive scholar- 
ship. We suggest, therefore, a radical reduction in teach- 
ing hours for those who are both willing and competent to 
undertake the gruelling work of sustained and unflagging 
research. 

What they need above all is long unbroken stretches of 
time where serious thinking and high concentration can, 
like an auger, bore deep into the knotty structure of their 
problem and let light from the other side filter through. 
Only those who have gone through the travail and gesta- 
tion of serious writing know the heartache, the agony and 
‘the frustration of ideas struggling for birth, which come 
from interruption occasioned either casually or by the duty 
of turning to other tasks. Only those whose mental chil- 
dren were still partly in the creative womb of fancy and 
partly in the hieroglyphics of a lead pencil can know the 
awful agony of being cut in two... not by a magician’s 
sword but by the sword of an iron necessity to leave pre- 
maturely the process of parturition for other inescapable 
tasks. 
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Where the teaching load is cut in half and the classes 
grouped so as to leave the mornings or the afternoons free, 
there can be some hope for successful research and crea- 
tive writing. Better still is it to grant an entire semester 
or an occasional year for research work exclusively. The 
sabbatical year wherein a professor is free to devote him- 
self to writing and research with pay is a splendid aid to 
scholarship in our secular universities. We hope that it will 
soon become an established institution in our Catholic uni- 
versities as well. 

We come now from the consideration of the element of 
time to the consideration of a more subtle factor—the at- 
titude of superiors toward research. 


ENCOURAGE RESEARCH 


Faculty members with the ability and eagerness for re- 
search should be encouraged to undertake it by administra- 
tors and religious superiors. The truth and reasonableness 
of this statement are so apparent that the uninitiated 
might regard it as platitudinous. It is far from that. Here 
it is appropriate to observe that we are making this point 
at the request of members of various religious communi- 
ties. All too often the dreams of young scholars to con- 
tinue research after joining the teaching ranks are killed 
by the indifference and even latent hostility of superiors. 
Religious communities rightly emphasize humility, obscu- 
rity, and the hidden life of prayer. Almost unconsciously 
they look askance at higher learning and at eminent schol- 
arship as smacking of vanity and pride and, therefore, as 
somewhat incompatible with the ideals of the religious life. 
The truth, of course, is that the greater the learning the 
deeper should be the humility and the more fervent the 
spirit of prayer. There is no real inconsistency between 
learning and humility. The former offers fertile ground 
for the growth of the latter. The religious ideal is the 
blending of wisdom and holiness so that the true religious 
exemplifies the holiness of scholarship and the scholarship 
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of holiness. St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bona- 
venture, and Cardinal Newman are instances in point. 

The attitude of many school administrators is reflected 
in the following incident. 

“T’m getting in about three hours a day on that research 
project,” said Father Cosmas. 

“Fine,” remarked Father Alphonsus, “why not mention 
it to Father Sebastian, director of studies, so you will get 
a reduction in your teaching load?” 

“Mention it to him,” replied Father Cosmas, “and I’d 
get three more classes to teach!” 

The simple truth is: We will get eminent top-ranking 
scholars, leaders in research and contributors to the cul- 
ture of our day when we want them badly enough. 


PROVIDE SUITABLE FACILITIES 


Research work requires suitable facilities in laboratory 
equipment and in library. Without these a worker is likely 
to butt his head against a stone wall. 

“We’re surrendering to you Americans,” said a German 
officer in turning over his regiment, “not because you are 
better soldiers, but because you have better equipment, bet- 
ter weapons, and more planes. This is what has tipped 
the scales for you.” 

What tips the scales in military warfare likewise tips the 
scales in scientific warfare, in the warfare of the mind 
against the darkness of the unknown, which surrounds us 
on every side. 

More important for scholarship and research than stately 
residence halls, enormous stadia, and huge gymnasia are 
well-equipped laboratories and well-stocked libraries. Our 
universities must bend every effort to provide the proper 
sinews of war for her research warriors. 


ADEQUATE PAY 
Adequate financial compensation is essential for the de- 
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velopment of lay scholars. Our colleges and universities 
need a considerable number of lay teachers and researchers. 
The number has been constantly increasing until now, at 
least in our universities, the lay faculty generally outnum- 
ber the religious. Many of these laymen are deeply inter- 
ested in research and crave the time and facilities to do it 
effectively. But they must live at the same time and pro- 
vide for their families as well. This means they must re- 
ceive not only a living wage, but a salary that will compare 
not too sadly with those offered by secular universities for 
similar work. 


In general the lay faculty in our Catholic institutions is 
badly underpaid. Priests and Religious are accustomed to 
poverty and frequently fail to realize the salary required to 
maintain a family in reasonable comfort. More generous 
provisions must be made if we are to attract and to hold 
superior lay scholars. Perhaps we may not be able to match 
the salaries offered by secular universities but the disparity 
should not be too great. Otherwise, we breed discourage- 
ment, stagnation, and ultimately incompetence. 


In a series of twelve articles recently published in the 
New York Times, Benjamin Fine has shown that teachers 
as a class are among the most poorly paid of all workers 
requiring comparable preparation and ability. Surveys 
show, moreover, that the teachers in our Catholic schools 
are paid on a still lower scale. Many of them have been 
martyrs to the cause, but others cannot endure the priva- 
tions without serious detriment to their families. 


A TYPICAL CASE 


Let us cite a typical case. Mr. Smith, with a recently ac- 
quired Ph.D. degree from the Catholic University and 
with a background of ten years teaching experience, writes 
to various Catholic institutions for a teaching position. 
Among the returns is an offer of a position at a large Cath- 
olic university. What was the salary offer? The munifi- 
cent sum of $1,800 a year. 
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“Father,” wrote Dr. Smith in reply, “you are an au- 
thority on the Encyclicals on social justice, on a living 
wage, on collective bargaining, on the right of the workers 
to unionize and on the betterment of the working class ef- 
fected by the C.I.0. and the A. F. of L. Will you please 
tell me how and where my family and I can live on $1,800 
a year? How can a Catholic university offer a man after 
completing 19 years of schooling and 10 years of teaching 
a wage less than that obtained by a carpenter, a plumber, 
a steam fitter, and even a hod carrier?” 

No reply was received. 


There is a curious irony in the emphasis which Catholic 
schools place upon the papal teaching concerning the right 
of a living wage, yes, even a family living wage, upon the 
right to unionize and bargain collectively and their failure 
to apply these principles to their own employees. What is 
right for General Motors and the Coal Operators Associa- 
tion (to do) shouldn’t be wrong for our colleges and uni- 
versities (to do likewise). 


ESSENTIAL AND PERMANENT 


In a recent issue,' America tells of being flooded with 
letters from teachers in Catholic schools telling how badly 
underpaid they are. It cites the case of a teacher in a Cath- 
olic high school in the Middle West, in which one-half of 
the faculty is lay. His average salary over twenty years of 
service has been about $1,800—less than a living wage. “A 
master’s degree and 20 years of experience,” he writes, “do 
not bring a sufficient salary today for the needs of my fam- 
ily, nor have they done so in the past.” 

“From the testimony of other readers as well,” com- 
ments America, “it would appear that Catholic school ad- 
ministrators should take serious stock of this position. 
Three things especially put lay teachers in Catholic schools 
at a disadvantage: 


“(1) Their loyalty to the Catholic apostolate of teaching. 
1 America, March 29, 1947. 
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(2) The inability of priests and religious administrators to 
see realistically that lay people cannot live in the world 
(and raise Catholic families, etc.) on a basis of sacerdotal 
or religious poverty. (3) A lack of appreciation by not a 
few Catholic administrators of the fact that with the tre- 
mendous expanse of Catholic education—in both the num- 
ber of schools and in size of student bodies—lay faculty 
members are an essential and permanent part of the Cath- 
olic school system. The Catholic system,” America con- 
cludes, “must give lay teachers adequate pay, reasonable 
security, and satisfactory working conditions.” 

No one could dissent from that conclusion. But does 
any one familiar with our Catholic schools believe that lay 
teachers will secure these three provisions? Certainly, they 
won’t get them without a struggle ... and a long and hard 
struggle at that. The administrators will not grant them 
voluntarily. The only way in which lay teachers can get 
them is the same as that by which other employes have 
achieved them—organization, unionization, and collective 
bargaining. 

‘ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


An organization of teachers to secure through collective 
action equal bargaining power is long overdue. Individuals 
won’t get much by acting alone . . . except perhaps a speedy 
release. But organized, teachers will be able to wring from 
our school administrators approximations to the three ob- 
jectives to which all workers are entitled, namely, adequate 
pay, reasonable security, and satisfactory working condi- 
tions. 

We hope this doesn’t sound unduly radical, utopian, or 
facetious. We are in deadly earnest. Members of our hier- 
archy have come out in support of the struggles of the 
C.I.0. to secure higher wages for automotive workers, have 
backed the A. F. of L. in its efforts to lift the wages of 
truck drivers, have applauded the endeavors of John L. 
Lewis to increase the pay and better the working condi- 
tions of the coal miners. All the moral principles justifying 
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and demanding collective bargaining in these cases apply 
with equal logic to the lay teachers in our schools. 

Their lot is pitiable indeed. Economically, they are still 
in the cave man stage. There are hundreds and thousands 
of them receiving such meagre wages that they are unable 
to send their own children to Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. The individual who will organize them and lift them 
up from their poverty to the level of economic security en- 
joyed by teachers in secular colleges and universities will 
deserve a niche in the Hall of Fame alongside of Samuel 
Gompers. 

In urging this measure we cast no aspersions upon the 
good intentions and the wish of our school administrators 
to be fair. They are under the pressure, even the compul- 
sion we might say, to get students educated, to pay the 
bills, and hence feel compelled to drive the best bargain 
they can. That’s only human nature. The stern fact re- 
mains, as Abraham Lincoln pointed out, that no group is as 
able to represent the interests of another group as well as 
that group itself. Hence the scales of economic justice will 
never balance until the huge concentration of bargaining 
power in the person of the school administrator is coun- 
terbalanced by an equal concentration of power in repre- 
sentatives of a teachers’ union. In the long run it will pay 
rich dividends not only to the teachers, but to the institu- 
tions as well. It is a sine qua non for the development of 
eminent scholarship among the lay faculty of our univer- 
sities. 


PARTICIPATE IN WORK OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Intimate participation by our faculty members in the 
work of the various learned societies and generous attend- 
ance at their meetings are conducive to the development of 
top-ranking scholars and to the prestige of every Catholic 
university. While it is well to have learned organizations 
of our own, these should not deter but rather stimulate us 
to membership and participation in the other societies of 
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secular savants. To build a Chinese wall of isolation around 
us is to rob ourselves of a thousand quickening and stimu- 
lating influences. It is well nigh fatal to the achievement 
of national recognition. 

To be specific: We respectfully suggest that as many as 
possible of our professors and researchers be members of 
the American Philosophical Association, The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Historical Association, and 
all the other nationa] organizations and that they take an 
active part in the work of such associations—this in addi- 
tion to membership in the Catholic counterparts of such 
societies. How are we going to be leaders and to secure 
national recognition when only an inconspicuous few put 
in attendance? How are we going to speak a common lan- 
guage and to influence the culture of our day if we with- 
draw into a shell and emerge only to complain that things 
aren’t going right? 


READ “‘CATHOLICS AND SCHOLARSHIP” 


The symposium, CATHOLICS AND SCHOLARSHIP, 
embodying the careful thought and constructive suggestions 
of thirteen scholars for the development of intellectual em- 
inence, should be compulsory reading for every adminis- 
trator, teacher and researcher in our colleges and univer- 
sities. We think we can make this suggestion with modesty 
since we played but the humble role of inviting the contri- 
butions and of gathering them together in a single volume. 
It is the only study of this kind ever made. If carefully 
studied and followed, it will serve to break the present 
bottle neck in the production of Catholic scholars. 

We suggest that its contents be discussed at meetings of 
the faculty and by councils of administration. A copy 
should be on the desk of every college and university presi- 
dent who is not less interested in improving the scholar- 
ship of his faculty than in securing additions to the phys- 
ical plant and in enlarging the endowments. In forewords 
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Archbishop McNicholas and Bishop Boyle express the con- 
fident hope that the translation of its constructive meas- 
ures into practice will lead to a profusion of top-ranking 
Catholic scholars in all fields. It should be added that the 
work is published on a non-commercial basis, and neither 
the editor nor the contributors received a penny of com- 
pensation. It was a labor of love for all concerned. 

With a view of bringing the appeal directly to high 
school and college students, we have prepared a pamphlet, 
Why Not Be A Scholar? published by the Queen’s Work 
Press. In this little chat with our youth, we point out that 
talented young men and women who dedicate themselves 
to careers of scholarship render a precious service to the 
cause of God and of His Church in America. We think its 
perusal by our youth will turn the thoughts of many to in- 
tellectual pursuits as a life work. 

We end on a note of hope, faith, and optimism. With the 
widespread recognition of the need of a larger number of 
top-notch Catholic scholars, we are confident that the need 
will be met. It will not be tomorrow nor the next day. But 
it will come in time. . . and the sooner, the better. We have 
the brains, the philosophy, the truth, and we have God’s 
grace to assist us in the attainment of the most important 
goal in Catholic education today. With that divine aid we 
cannot fail. Through the concerted efforts of all, adminis- 
trators and faculty members, lay and religious, we shall 
make the desert blossom with the abundant flowers of 
Catholic scholarship in science, literature, the arts, and in 
all the varied fields of the intellectual life of man. It wi:! 
be a second Spring for the Church in America. 
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MEANS OF STIMULATING OUR YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN TO ENTER THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
ON THE LEVEL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


REV. GEORGE A. O’DONNELL, S.J., BOSTON COLLEGE 
CHESTNUT HILL, NEWTON, MASS. 


In establishing His Church, our Divine Lord set up a 
hierarchy among its members: there are the successors of 
the Apostles, the Holy Father and the bishops; there are 
the clergy and the members of the various religious orders; 
and there are the lay men and lay women, and these com- 
prise the bulk of the Church’s membership. Each of these 
groups not only, participates but also cooperates in the work 
of the Church. As the works of the Church are many and 
varied, so are the workers. We in attendance at this con- 
vention, though interested in every single work of the 
Church, are primarily interested in the work of formal 
education. That work is carried forward in our Catholic 
schools, colleges, and universities under diocesan control 
by the various religious orders, but higher education is a 
work of the Church not exclusively one for the clergy and 
the religious orders; the laity, too, must be given full op- 
portunity to take an active part. There is a definite need 
for participation in this work by the laity. Every religious 
superior with whom I have talked has stressed the need 
for more vocations so that his order may satisfactorily 
fulfill its appointed tasks. Those religious orders which are 
chiefly devoted to education recognize it to be a fact, and 
even make it an axiom, that there are not religious in num- 
ber sufficient to staff completely the faculties of their col- 
leges and universities. And even were there a sufficient 
number to staff them, there would still be a definite place 
for the lay men and lay women in Catholic higher educa- 
tion; and this they hold to be in accord with the Divine 
Economy established by Christ Himself. Even while we 
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read the increasing literature about vocations, we may be 
subconsciously limiting the word to mean vocation to the 
priesthood and the religious life; but vocation has the 
wider extension to include a vocation to one of the profes- 
sions, to law, to medicine, to teaching. It is in this wider 
use of the word that I maintain that there is definitely a 
vocation to teaching in our Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities, and the means of fostering that kind of vocation is 
the subject of this paper. 

The basic work in the fostering of these vocations for 
teaching in our higher institutions must be done in the in- 
stitutions themselves. This may be accomplished initially 
through the officials in the guidance office. All of our col- 
leges and universities should have a guidance and a coun- 
selling office. It would be well worth while for those who 
are interested in the nature and purpose of this office or 
are contemplating opening one in their own institution to 
visit such offices in our larger institutions and there see at 
first hand the procedures and methods being tried so that 
positive benefits and sound assistance may come to the stu- 
dent. The office may be called the laboratory where skilled 
guidance officials fit round pegs into round holes. In speak- 
ing of his preferences for his later life work, the student 
may mention teaching. He is encouraged in this if he seems 
to be making a wise choice and discouraged if the contrary 
seems apparent. To assist these officials in their work, 
cumulative records are kept which include achievement, 
test scores, personal characteristics, health, extra curric- 
ular activities and interests, anything that would have a 
bearing on the student; and these records are often sup- 
plemented by observations by professors and instructors 
under whom the student is studying. Hence, encourage- 
ment and assistance are given to the student who manifests 
a desire to enter a certain profession, provided that he pos- 
sesses the qualities which are thought to be essential to 
that profession. The good teacher, above all, must possess 
an interest in teaching and an aptitude for it; both are es- 
sential. I may note here in regard to this subject that the 
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guidance officials of Boston College are of the opinion that 
there is a marked trend indicating an increase in the num- 
bers desirous of making teaching a career. The reasons 
for this trend seem to be rooted in the fact that certain 
barriers which in the past may have prevented many from 
entering the teaching profession are being levelled. We 
shall discuss these barriers later. 


Assuming that the student is desirous of becoming a 
teacher, the guidance officer inquires into the type of teach- 
ing preferred. Many students build all their plans on 
teaching in their local public school systems, and to these 
encouragement and assistance is given. But there will be 
some who may want to teach on a higher level, and there 
will be some, too, who, though undecided as to the level 
they should aim for, are naturally qualified for work at 
higher levels. Here the role of the guidance officer becomes 
most important. Inquiries are made as to the particular 
field in which the student is interested, and every assistance 
is given to the student in the choice of courses which will 
best prepare the student by giving him a deeper and 
broader knowledge of his subject. Today the colleges and 
universities, in enlarging their staffs, seek men and women 
who are steeped in their subject and who, as evidence of 
their knowledge, possess advanced degrees. Here, too, the 
guidance officer is of inestimable aid, first, in suggesting 
graduate schools where the student will find, in his chosen 
subject, excellent departments and a capable faculty; and 
secondly, in securing information about scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and assistantships which will aid the student in 
pursuing his studies. In addition to the professional gui- 
dance officials, interested professors and department heads 
can wisely and skillfully encourage the aspirations of the 
prospective teacher; from their own knowledge of their 
field, they can proffer invaluable advice on courses to be 
taken and graduate schools to attend. Thus we can readily 
see that the initial steps in fostering teaching vocations 
are normally taken by college or university officials who 
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can skillfully direct the prospective teacher to the goal 
toward which he tends. 


In speaking of the apparent trend towards teaching as a 
career, I mentioned that this was probably due to the re- 
moval of certain barriers that have hitherto confronted 
and discouraged prospective teachers. The principal bar- 
rier has been and is the barrier of insecurity. When young 
men and women enter, for instance, the business world, 
they are likely to inquire into the possibility of achieving 
security with a particular firm, provided that their work is 
eminently satisfactory. We praise these young people for 
their far-sightedness in seeking work with the business 
house which rewards merit with security. We must, there- 
fore, approve a similar farsightedness in those who seek to 
enter the teaching field in our Catholic higher institutions, 
and we should be able to offer them security, provided that 
their work is constantly satisfactory. Can we offer this se- 
curity, and do we offer it? In discussing security, I shall 
subdivide the topic into; (a) security of position, or tenure, 
(b) promotion, and (c) financial security. Some of our 
colleges and universities, notably the larger ones, can and 
do offer security, or at least the promise of it, while others, 
I fear, have little to offer in this respect. If we fail to at- 
tract many of our most capable young men and women to 
teaching in our institutions, the failure may be laid right 
on our own doorstep. 


As I have already indicated, an important part of general 
security is tenure, or security of position. By this I mean 
the assurance of a permanent position on the staff given 
by an institution to the faculty member who has proved his 
excellence in teaching and shown genuine scholarly prom- 
ise. Can we offer any assurance of this kind, any such se- 
curity, to the lay faculty in our colleges and universities? 
In other words, are we willing to admit that there is a def- 
inite and permanent need for the laity in our institutions? 
Too often, we may admit such a need in theory, but be 
prone to deny it in practice. In many of our institutions 
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conducted by the religious orders there seems to be a sub- 
conscious feeling among the Religious that lay professors 
are a sort of a “stop gap,” to be utilized only until such 
time as some member of the community may be prepared 
to fill the position upon completion of his or her studies. 
Indeed, this feeling may result in an actual “stop gap” pol- 
icy. This has happened all too frequently in our Catholic 
institutions. I have known, as doubtless many here have 
known, of lay teachers of admitted excellence who have, in 
the span of five or six years, taught in two or three Cath- 
olic colleges. Judged by every standard, their teaching was 
satisfactory; they were able to stimulate their students’ in- 
terest in their subject, their lives reflected the constant 
practice of the Church’s teachings, and yet they were un- 
able to achieve security of position in the colleges where 
they had labored. Why? Simply because some Fathers or 
Sisters had finished their studies, obtained degrees, and 
returned to their colleges, while the successful lay teachers 
received notice that their contracts would not be renewed 
and that their services were no longer required. Such 
practices are not conducive, certainly, to encouraging our 
young men and women to teach in Catholic institutions of 
learning. The young man or woman who wishes to build 
a successful career does not want to risk being a “stop 
gap,” and will not go where no security at all is to be found. 
I, for one, do not blame them. I can recall particular young 
teachers who were victims of this “stop gap” policy. De- 
spairing of obtaining any security in a Catholic college, 
though they longed to identify themselves with Catholic 
higher education, they, on my advice, sought and obtained 
positions in State and other institutions where there was 
promise of security. It was through no act of disloyalty on 
their part to Catholic education that they obtained else- 
where the security which they could not find in their own 
Catholic institutions. 

Here, too, it may not be amiss to point out that in many 
of our colleges the position of the lay faculty is not as de- 
sirable as it should be. Lay teachers are not permitted to 
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participate as completely as they should in the academic 
life of the institution. Sometimes, unfortunately, the atti- 
tude of the Religious toward the lay professors almost ap- 
proaches the attitude of a farmer towards his hired hands. 
The spirit of the faculty is reflected in the spirit of the stu- 
dent body. Hence any attitude which would tend to belittle 
the position of the lay faculty member is not a healthy one. 
For a moment let us consider the position of a typical lay 
teacher. He has a bachelor’s and a master’s degree, and 
very frequently he has his doctorate. He has studied 
deeply in his chosen field and, in many cases, has a broader 
and wider knowledge of his subject than many of the re- 
ligious faculty. Yet, except in our larger institutions, he 
may not be consulted in matters pertaining even to his own 
field, where his ideas might be well and profitably consid- 
ered. In departmental meetings, if such meetings are held 
at all, his advice may not be sought, and if he should make 
a suggestion it is frequently glossed over or ignored. Yet 
day after day, in true loyalty to his Church, her teachings 
and her work, he performs conscientiously and diligently 
his teaching and training of students. One cannot but ad- 
mire this loyal soul, devoted to Catholic education! We 
must, therefore, honestly accept the principle, in practice 
as well as in theory, that the needs and problems of our 
institutions require the wholehearted cooperative effort of 
both religious and lay faculty members and that, even were 
it possible to staff the college completely with Religious, 
it would not be wise to do so. Until that day dawns when 
the lay faculty member is accorded the respect due to his 
position, when he is no longer considered as simply a hired 
hand, and when he can participate fully in the life of the 
institution, we cannot expect to attract our talented young 
men and women who might otherwise be inclined to devote 
their lives to the cause of Catholic higher education. 

Let us now consider another kind of security. Assuming 
that a lay faculty member can attain tenure, or security of 


position, we must inquire if there exists opportunity to ad- 
vance in position or rank. An entrant into the business 
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world seeks, in addition to security of position, the oppor- 
tunity for advancement and promotion. In the same man- 
ner, a prospective teacher will look for similar opportu- 
nities in his chosen field, for the chance to advance in rank. 
Normally, the ranks among the faculty are instructor, 
assistant professor, associate professor, and professor. The 
distinction in rank, the conditions for progressing from 
one rank to another, the requirements for the holding of 
certain ranks, should all be carefully drawn up so that they 
may be known by the faculty. Conditions for promotion 
may vary, but are generally listed as: professional interest, 
as evidenced by advanced study, the earning of higher de- 
grees, publication of books and articles, active membership 
in learned societies, participation in scholarly and educa- 
tional activities outside of the institution, and possibly 
length of service, provided that the individual to be pro- 
moted is an exceptionally good teacher. The clear state- 
ment of such conditions affords a definite stimulus to the 
teacher to advance in his profession, to extend the boun- 
daries of his knowledge, to deepen his interest in his sub- 
ject, and to become a recognized authority in his field. 
These professional activities will also enhance his own and 
the institution’s reputation, and serve to attract a larger 
number of serious-minded students to the college or uni- 
versity. Offering such an opportunity for advancement, we 
would enable more and more of our talented young men 
and women to select, as their vocation, teaching in our 
higher institutions. 


We come finally to the last and most important phase of 
security, financial security. One who aspires to be a teacher 
does not seek to become a millionaire. Obviously monetary 
reward is not the most important amongst the many re- 
wards of the teaching profession. On the other hand, 
teachers should not be subject to needless worry over 
financial conditions. Over the years teachers have been no- 
toriously underpaid, and today we read in the daily press 
of the well-nigh universal agitation for higher salaries. 
The payment of inadequate salaries is a fault of our pub- 
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lic school systems and many non-Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, but it is even more a fault of the majority of our 
Catholic colleges and universities. I can recall hearing this 
criticism concisely expressed by a friend who was teaching 
in a Catholic institution. In reply to my query as to how 
he liked his position and work, he told me that he greatly 
admired the Religious with whom he was associated and 
that he shared their enthusiasm for the cause of Catholic 
education. He had only one complaint, he added, and it was 
this: “The Religious take and keep the vow of poverty and 
they seem to expect their lay faculty likewise to practice 
- 

In the newspapers and in various periodicals we read 
much about the living wage; we hear our Catholic econ- 
omists preach day in and day out the doctrine of the living 
and the family wage, the wage which enables one to sup- 
port and raise a family comfortably. Since this doctrine 
is at the very heart of our Catholic economic teaching, we 
should be the very first to put it into practice, but from 
what I understand, there is a vast gulf between theory and 
practice in many of our institutions. Unless we can offer 
our young men and women a stipend commensurate with 
their ability and rank, and sufficient to guarantee them a 
living and a family wage, we shall never be able to attract 
the best among our young teachers. Time and time again 
Catholic colleges and universities have lost the services of 
excellent teachers who transferred to other institutions 
where they could obtain a higher degree of financial se- 
curity than was possible in our colleges. It is not for us to 
impute to these teachers purely mercenary motives, far 
from it! They sought and obtained a family wage and sur- 
cease from financial worries; what they could not get in 
Catholic institutions, they got elsewhere. It is bad enough 
to see our qualified teachers transfer to non-Catholic in- 
stitutions offering the same or higher levels of education. 
I have heard of excellent college professors who obtained 
positions with the local grade or high schools only because 
they could find greater financial security for themselves 
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and their families. A change of this nature certainly re- 
flects on the policies of the institution which they left. 


This one condition, the lack of financial security, is, I 
believe, the cause of the greatest turnover in the lay facul- 
ties of our colleges and universities. We take the young 
neophytes, fresh from their graduate schools, and give 
them a teaching position; we train them to become excel- 
lent teachers; we enable them to broaden and deepen their 
knowledge and to become, mayhap, authorities in their 
field. Then we lose them, and we have to start on the old 
treadmill over and over again. The fruits of our labor and 
training are lost to us; we train good teachers only to pass 
them along to other institutions or school systems. Are our 
colleges to become merely training camps for competent lay 
teachers? There must be something radically wrong with 
the administration of our colleges when we are unable to 
retain the services of the many splendid teachers we our- 
selves have trained. The need for a remedy is clear. A 
personal observation may here be relevant. I have visited 
many Catholic colleges in various parts of this country. 
I have seen buildings ornately and almost lavishly fur- 
nished: costly statuary, costly rugs, costly tapestries, and 
costly furniture. I have seen art collections in colleges that 
did not have an art department, or that had one with less 
than a handful of students. I could not help wondering if 
it would not have been wiser for such institutions to put 
their funds to better use, to the betterment of their fac- 
ulty, to providing their devoted teachers with surcease from 
financial worry. 


Intimately associated with the establishment of financial 
security is the establishment of a pension plan. In the past 
few of our Catholic institutions made adequate provision 
for those lay men and lay women who had reached that 
period of life when active teaching was but a memory. Rich 
in the memories of a life devoted to Catholic higher educa- 
tion, rich in the friendships and in the respect and love of 
students over the years, rich in treasures stored up in 
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Heaven, but poor in this world’s goods many teachers have 
faced the spectre of a grim old age. Fortunately, many of 
our colleges and universities are now establishing, or con- 
templating the establishment of, a pension plan for their 
faculties, and thus relieving the lay professor of worry 
about the future. An adequate pension plan, coupled with 
a living and family wage and with suitable increments in 
salary based on years of service and on promotion to higher 
ranks, means financial security for our prospective teach- 
ers. The responsibility is finally ours. We seek the coopera- 
tion of enthusiastic and capable young men and women in 
the work of Catholic education; we want them to become 
outstanding instructors and recognized authorities in their 
fields of knowledge. We shall be going a iong way toward 
obtaining the faculties we desire if we can but offer secu- 
rity—security of position, security of opportunity and 
financial security—to those of the laity who wish to teach in 
Catholic higher institutions without at the same time enter- 
ing the ranks of the priesthood and of the religious life. 
There is a vocation to teaching, and we shall emphasize 
its elements and point out some of the advantages accruing 
to those who follow it. In addition to the eternal rewards 
promised to those who labor diligently in the vineyard, 
there are many temporal rewards. All the influence exerted 
on our students does not emanate from the priests and Re- 
ligious, and more than perhaps we realize is due to the 
quiet, efficient lay professor who performs well his daily 
duties and stimulates his students to higher levels of schol- 
arship and attainment. Many of us, products of our own 
Catholic colleges and universities, can look back with a 
deep and abiding reverence, with loyalty and love, to our 
venerable professors, lay as well as religious. Certainly the 
opportunity to exert such an abiding influence is an ad- 
vantage that belongs to the teaching profession. Other ad- 
vantages that might be enumerated include those peculiar 
to teaching on a college or university level, where discipli- 
nary problems are fewer; where students are more mature 
and possess a healthier attitude toward study; where the 
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teaching load is lighter and leaves time for scholarly pur- 
suits; and where are to be found many fields of knowledge 
not entered on the lower levels. With security attained the 
teacher can look to these and other rewards for a life de- 
voted to teaching in our higher institutions. 


Most good teaching is based on scholarship, and this is 
particularly true of teaching on the higher levels. Thor- 
oughly steeped in his subject, the capable teacher ever seeks 
to broaden and deepen his knowledge. To this end he 
makes constant use of his scholarly leisure. From his 
broadening knowledge or from the fruits of his research 
he quite easily turns to publication. His articles and books 
will be read and discussed by audiences far greater than 
could be accommodated in the college lecture halls. His in- 
fluence will reach out into ever-widening circles, including 
circles into which the priest and the Religious, unless 
equally learned, may seek admittance in vain. His influence 
will steadily increase, enhancing his own reputation and 
prestige, and what is far more important, at the same time 
spreading the teachings of his Church, or contributing at 
least to contemporary Catholic culture. This is a legitimate 
aspiration for our young scholars, and it is one that we 
may lawfully hold before them. We speak of the need for 
Catholic leadership, we wish for the emergence of Catholic 
lay leaders: why, then, should we not look to the faculties 
of our colleges and universities, lay as well as Religious, 
for the moulding and development of Catholic thought and 
scholarship? The possibility of intellectual service to the 
Church should be an added inducement to our students, the 
scholars of tomorrow, to aspire to teach in Catholic insti- 
tutions of learning. 


I might, before concluding, inquire where we may find 
these staunch and devoted Catholics who will become the 
teachers we desire. If there is a Catholic university in our 
vicinity, why not attempt there to fill our needs? Even if 
the university’s graduate school does not possess suitable 
candidates for the positions that are open, it may know 
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of excellent students who earned their Bachelor’s degree 
under Catholic auspices, and then went on to graduate 
work in renowned non-Catholic universities, and are well 
prepared to meet our needs. Catholic graduate schools are 
able to recommend to institutions desiring to augment their 
staffs young men and women who possess thoroughly Cath- 
olic background and training and have shown scholarly 
promise or achievement in their own field. Many of our 
Catholic institutions seek such recommendations regularly ; 
some few never seem to think of the possibility. 

If we wish to stimulate our young men and women to 
teach in our higher institutions we must ourselves offer 
skillful guidance, encouragement, and assistance to the stu- 
dents in our colleges. We must sow before we reap. The 
greatest stimulus will come from a remedy of the errors of 
the past, especially from the provision of security in all its 
phases to our teachers. With attainment of scholarly leis- 
ure and its consequent study, research, and writing, our 
teachers will participate more fully in the glorious work of 
Christ’s Church. Then we will be able to attract the best 
of our young men and women to the teaching profession, 
and to nurture and develop in them the ideals of our Cath- 
olic heritage and an appreciation of Catholic culture. We 
may, then, confidently face God’s future, secure in the 
knowledge that our Catholic higher institutions are carry- 
ing on the work for which they were founded, are spread- 
ing the influence and teaching of the Church, and are a 
leaven in an unbelieving world. 








GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED EDUCATION: 
RESPECTIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE COLLEGE AND OF 
THE GRADUATE AND THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


REV. PHILIP S. MOORE, C.S.C., Pu.D., Arch. Pal., UNIVER- 
SITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


“Education in an Age of Specialization” might well have 
been chosen as the title of this paper, for that is the prob- 
lem with which it is concerned. But such title would have 
set less restricted limits on our considerations of this prob- 
lem, and to deal with it even on the college and university 
levels is more than can be done at all adequately in the 
space of this short paper. If, however, we are to meet the 
challenge facing us of educating our future specialists as 
they should be educated, nothing short of a thorough over- 
hauling of our whole educational system and its curricula 
seems called for. This is admittedly a tremendous job and 
we cannot expect that it will be achieved in a short time. 
But there are, I believe, encouraging signs that we are 
making progress toward this desirable goal, and we can 
only sincerely hope that the National Catholic Educational 
Association will continue to assert the strong leadership it 
has recently taken in this movement. 


It is a truism that our times are characterized by spe- 
cialization. This does not mean that there was not special- 
ization in the past, but no age has carried specialization as 
far as we have. There are specializations within specializa- 
tions. In medicine and law, in history and political science, 
in biology and the physical sciences, in engineering and 
business—everywhere we turn we find these specialized 
knowledges broken up into further divisions, marked off 
by limits of time or space or subject matter. Even the lit- 
térateurs are specialists in this period or that, in the litera- 
ture of this country or that. And then in the experimental 
sciences, there is the further distinction between the theo- 
rists and the experimentalists. 
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These patent facts have prompted someone to observe 
that we are progressively learning more and more about 
less and less. This observation is essentially waggish, and 
it may at times be repeated with some maliciousness, but it 
expresses a genuine solicitude about our education. 


Now, no one, to my knowledge, denies that specialization 
today is both necessary and desirable. Everyone knows that 
the fields of knowledge have greatly multiplied in modern 
times and that within almost every field the knowledge 
content has increased so enormously that not only has it 
become impossible for anyone to master more than one 
field, but also that few fields can any longer be mastered 
in their entirety by any one man. And so we want spe- 
cialization and specialists. We even want specializations 
within specializations. When our heart gives us a bit of a 
jolt, we are glad that there are heart specialists, and not 
merely general practitioners. 


It is not, then, specialization itself that has prompted 
genuine solicitude about our education. What gives rise to 
valid concern is that, in training specialists, we are failing 
to educate men. Our increasing concentration on ever more 
limited areas of knowledge threatens the disappearance of 
men of broad, liberal education, the very broadness of 
whose training equips them not only to live the good life 
more fully as individuals but also to assume more ade- 
quately the responsibilities of life in society and to cope 
more successfully with the momentous and complicated 
problems of peoples and of nations. Uneducated specialists 
inevitably lose the perspective of the hierarchy of knowl- 
edges and of the place of their specialties within this hier- 
archy, while their ability to pass intelligent judgment on 
any matter beyond their particular competence becomes 
progressively impaired. 

A serious problem is certainly facing us. With the fields 
of knowledge growing both extensively and intensively, 
there has been and is acknowledged need for specialization 
and specialists, and this need is going to increase rather 
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than decrease as time goes on. But unless our specialists 
are also educated men, a real danger looms before us as a 
free people in a democratic society. 

This problem obviously turns about our definition of the 
educated man. For the pragmatists there may be no valid 
problem. For them the educated man may be the one pro- 
vided with special skills and techniques ordered to profi- 
ciency of action in a given field. For certain intellectualists, 
too, there may be no valid problem. For them the educated 
man may be the one highly trained in scientific and tech- 
nical specialization. But for us, the educated man is the 
product of a liberal education, or what we now are calling 
a general education, in specific contrast to specialization 
or specialized education. 


It is not easy to define liberal education precisely, nor to 
say what subjects should go into it, nor to determine how 
these subjects should be taught in order to assure their 
achieving the desired goal. 

The Liberal Arts Report of the N. C. E. A. College and 
University Department, entitled “The Liberal College in a 
Democracy,” gives this definition of liberal education: 

Liberal education is that type of education which is 
designed to develop individual ability to attain truth, 
to choose the good, to appreciate the beautiful, to 
strengthen bodily and mental health, and to maintain 
a temporal well-being by economic preparedness. 
Some may think that a little too much has been included 
in this definition, but I am sure we all agree on the essen- 
tials of liberal education. It is that education which makes 
men free, which liberalizes and liberates them from 
ignorance and prejudice and the instinctive forces of ani- 
mal nature. It is that education which releases the internal 
spiritual energies and results in an internal spiritual free- 
dom through the actualization of man’s capacities to think, 
to love, to appreciate, to judge and to evaluate. It is that 
education which aims at the development of human capac- 








1 Cf. J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943, p. 18. 
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ities for human work and human living and not merely for 
the performance of a special job or for the earning of a 
living. In a word, it is that education which aims at the 
fulfillment of man as a human person and not at the train- 
ing of chemist, or biologist, or historian, or doctor, or law- 
yer, or business man. 

As to the subjects which should go into a liberal educa- 
tion, we may differ in details, but we all would surely agree 
that they should be those which are richest in truth and 
intelligibility—which are most fitted to develop man’s high- 
est capacities. By this criterion, we should certainly in- 
clude theology, philosophy, languages and literature, mathe- 
matics, history and the social sciences, biology, the phys- 
ical sciences and the fine arts. Inversely, we should cer- 
tainly exclude domestic science, nursing, cosmetology and 
marketing. Liberal subjects may vary somewhat from age 
to age and there may be nothing sacred about “classical” 
education, but in every age the subjects of liberal educa- 
tion must always be those which are rich in intellectual 
content or truth and intelligibility. 


More difficult than the subjects to be included in a liberal 
education is the question of how these subjects are to be 
taught in order to achieve the liberalized man. Of course, 
this end determines all the means to its realization, and the 
method of teaching is as much a means as the subjects 
taught. In presenting any subject of the curriculum, there- 
fore, we should aim at understanding, meaning, insight 
and not at mere information, at unity and not at multiplic- 
ity, at universal, all-pervading truth and not at particular, 
isolated truths in the various fields or subjects, at a com- 
prehensive view of all that concerns human living, at the 
whole of our spiritual heritage and intellectual tradition 
and not at a part or corner of this heritage and tradition. 
Catholic liberal education should, it seems to me, inculcate 
in the student a sense of sharing in a glorious Christian 
culture which has been largely hammered out on the anvil 
of Divine Revelation by some of the greatest minds in the 
history of mankind, and awaken a sense of vocation to the 
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enrichment of this culture by the integration into it of 
every phase of modern thought and living. 


Jacques Maritain, in his Education at the Crossroads, 
has stated extremely well the general objective to be aimed 
at in the teaching of liberal education :? 


If we seek to characterize the general objective of 
instruction at the stage of college education, we might 
say the objective is less the acquisition of science itself 
or art itself than the grasp of their meaning and the 
comprehension of the truth or beauty they yield. It 
is less a question of sharing in the very activity of the 
scientist or the poet than of nourishing oneself intel- 
lectually on the results of their achievement. Still less 
is it a question of developing one’s own mental skill 
and taste in the fashion of the dilettante by gaining a 
superficial outlook on scientific or artistic procedures 
or the ways and means, the grammar, logic, methodol- 
ogy thereof. What I call the meaning of a science or 
art is contained in the specific truth or beauty it offers 
us. The objective of education is to see to it that the 
youth grasps this truth or beauty by the natural power 
and gifts of his mind and the natural intuitive energy 
of his reason backed up by his whole sensuous, imagi- 
native, and emotional dynamism. In doing that a 
liberal education will cause his natural intelligence to 
follow in the footsteps of those intellectual virtues 
which are the eminent merit of the real scientist or 
artist. . .. So I should say that the youth is to learn 
and know music in order to understand the meaning 
of music rather than in order to become a composer. 
He must learn and know physics in order to under- 
stand the meaning of physics rather than to become a 
physicist. Thus college education can keep its neces- 
sary character of comprehensive universality and at 
the same time till and cultivate the whole mind, made 
available and alive, for the tasks of man. 


Mr. Maritain says that this is the “general objective of 
instruction at the stage of college education.” This objec- 
tive is general education in explicit contrast to specialized 
education. The student is to learn and know music, physics 
or any other subject in order to understand its meaning 





2 J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, 63. 
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and to appreciate its place in the whole cultural mosaic and 
not to become composer or physicist or anything else spe- 
cifically. Then Maritain goes on to say: “To introduce spe- 
cialization in this sphere is to do violence to the world of 
youth.” 

The function of the college, as part of secondary educa- 
tion, is therefore to give the liberal or general education of 
which we have been speaking. Its job is to give the basic 
general education, which produces the educated man, as we 
have defined him. If this job were done thoroughly, then 
the college graduate would be ready for specialization— 
even intensive specialization. 


But here, I believe, is where our present day education 
is most seriously at fault. We have lost sight of the func- 
tion of the college and we have done violence to youth by 
introducing specialization into this phase of his education. 
Under a number of influences—pragmatic, vocational, eco- 
nomic—we are giving specialized education and training 
specialists in our colleges. For many of our students, we 
make no attempt at all to give a general education. This is 
true in our colleges of engineering and commerce or busi- 
ness administration. In science, the subjects may be more 
liberalizing, but our aim is the initial training of chemists, 
physicists, etc. We also give considerable attention to pre- 
medical training. In passing, I may say that the medical 
and engineering professions have come tc realize the defi- 
ciencies in the college education of the students who enter 
their professional schools, and are beginning to insist on 
more general education. Even in the arts college, where the 
subjects are still pretty much those of a general education 
program, our major sequences, I fear, have not been re- 
garded as fields of concentration which round out and com- 
plete general education, and which give proper recognition 
to the different aptitudes and interests of students, but as 
initial stages of specialization in one field or another. 


The college, then, has been largely failing to perform 
3 Idem, 64. 
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its proper function—a basic, general, liberal education— 
and the result has been a growing number of specialists 
who lack “a comprehensive view of human living.” This 
has caused a genuine solicitude, which Stringfellow Barr 
has thus expressed: 
The penalty which contemporary society has paid for 
omitting this basic sort of education is the multiplica- 
tion of highly trained specialists who are, fundamen- 
tally, uneducated men and who are inadequate to the 
varied responsibilities of life.‘ 


As the function of the college is to impart general edu- 
cation, so the function of the graduate and the professional 
school is to give special education. At this stage, we are 
explicitly training the specialist—the chemist, the histo- 
rian, the doctor, the lawyer. The student concentrates upon 
a particular field of knowledge in view of mastering its 
content as extensively and as intensively as possible. I do 
not feel that these higher schools are at all to blame for 
our turning out uneducated specialists. 


Sometimes the graduate school seems to be regarded as 
the place to make up deficiencies in general education. But 
this is a misunderstanding of its proper function. To ex- 
tend general education into the graduate school might 
prove almost as serious as pushing specialization down into 
the college. 

The requiring of minor sequences in graduate work is 
not to be confused with general education, though our re- 
ferring to the “broadening” of the graduate student’s back- 
ground or of his studies may lead to this confusion. Maybe 
in view of the poor general education of so many of our 
graduate students, some have actually confused the purpose 
of the requirement of minors. In my opinion the minor 
subjects are to give breadth of background only in so far 
as this contributes to a fuller understanding of the major 
field of study. Thus, a student majoring in English litera- 


ture is required to take work in English history and polit- 


* Report of the President, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
July, 1942, p. 14. 
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ical thought or in philosophy only because these subjects 
will enable him to grasp more thoroughly the English lit- 
erature in which he is specializing. He hardly would be 
allowed to take mathematics or physics, no matter how 
much these subjects might broaden his background. 


In pursuing their proper function the graduate and the 
professional school should take every feasible means to 
integrate the specialized knowledges into the “universality 
of knowledge” and to prevent the student from losing sight 
entirely of the place his specialty holds in the hierarchy of 
knowledges. Inter-departmental discussion groups of fac- 
ulty and students is one very good means of doing this. On 
the other hand, I feel it is too ideal to be realized that an 
integrating core of studies be required of all advanced 
students. 


No matter how hard we try we shall never attain per- 
fection in education any more than in any other thing 
human. The best we can do is to keep striving toward per- 
fection. This implies a continuous discontent with the 
status quo and a constant effort to reform and improve the 
things we are doing. As I see it, what we most need today 
in Catholic education is a reform in the objective of our 
education at the college level and an improvement of our 
instruction and research at the graduate and the profes- 
sional level. I know that to bring about reform and im- 
provement will be a tremendous task and may take years 
to accomplish. Our whole American civilization is impreg- 
nated by a pragmatic philosophy and its offspring—voca- 
tionalism, and it is very hard to break the cultural trend 
of a civilization. Then there is a cause of our present situ- 
ation inherent in our educational system itself. I refer to 
the time we are giving to primary and secondary education 
and to a lack of integration in our secondary education. To 
my mind we shall not make much progress until we reduce 
the time given to primary education, make the transition 
to secondary education at an earlier age, and integrate 
more thoroughly the high school and the college as integral 
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parts of secondary education. In doing these things, we 
should be able to turn out liberally, generally educated 
students at the age of eighteen to twenty years, and this 
would allow them plenty of time before marriage for spe- 
cialization in the graduate or the professional school or in 
other schools which we may have to establish to meet the 
demands of this complex age. 

It is the opportunity of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association to take the leadership in the reforms of 
our educational system which are clearly called for. 








THE GRADUATE SCHOOL AND ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COMMUNITY 


REV. EDWARD J. DRUMMOND, S.J., DEAN, GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Two prefatory remarks appear to me to be in order. 
First, in speaking of graduate schools and their responsi- 


bility to the community I am referring to graduate schools. 


in Catholic colleges and universities. The second remark is 
something in way of an apology and something perhaps in 
way of a warning. This subject which I am treating has, 
I am aware, certain limitations. On the one hand the edu- 
cational principle involved is clear and even obvious; on 
the other hand the applications of that principle are neces- 
sarily so particular that a litany would not end their enu- 
meration. And I intend no litany. It is useful, however, to 
recall a principle and to enumerate some possible applica- 
tions of it—useful because it may stimulate such thinking 
and doing on the part of all of us as will bring good results 
for Catholic education generally. 


The direction of a graduate school for many a dean be- 
gins as something of an unresolved dilemma. As an ad- 
ministrator he is faced with norms of the practical order; 
as a dean of a graduate school he is professedly an idealist 
and faced with corresponding norms. As an administrator 
he must arrive at some resultant of forces on the practical 
level but only after he has considered the faculty, the facil- 
ities, the students, their goals and their undergraduate 
training, the programs in other graduate schools, the 
statutes of his own institution, the temper of fellow deans, 
and the budget. As a professional idealist he must work 
out another resultant of forces on the level of ideals by 
weighing the requirements of pure research, of academic 
leadership, and of broad planning for the future. Then he 
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can take one resultant in each hand, pull for all he is worth 
—and hope. 

Too often he finds out pragmatically that the norms he 
has set himself cannot apparently be pulled together. If 
Janus-wise he manages to keep his eyes fixed on both the 
practical and the ideal, that will avail him little. For Janus 
gazed but did not move two ways at once. 

Gradually he may discover that he is slowly but steadily 
tending in one direction while he rather wistfully still 
gazes in the other. Because he does not wish to live in high 
academic purity, sterile in an ivory tower, he may accom- 
modate standards a trifle to special students, to the requests 
of trustees, to influential bodies outside the school, to the 
exigencies of the times. Becoming more and more conscious 
of the practical, he is forced to console himself with the 
rhetoric that he is “building for a better day.” 

Or, and this is probably more usual, he gets his deaconal 
back up. He refuses to countenance programs that are 
tinged with the practical, emphasizes the strictly theoret- 
ical nature of graduate research, says “No” to most of the 
faculty and all of the students, and speculates ideally and 
alone. He consoles himself with the thought that he has not 
compromised the nature of graduate work. His atmosphere 
is pure, thin, and a trifle chilly. 

Yet those who have yielded to the practical will wonder 
at times whether they have not become promoters and 
business managers. And those who dwell apart will wonder 
whether their educational idealism is not really a kind of 
philosophical idealism which has lost contact with the real 
order. 

This dilemma may not be as marked as I have drawn it. 
But allowing for oversimplification and exaggeration, there 
is at least something of a problem which must be solved, 
some judgment that must be made about the different 
norms and directions, some exercise of the virtue of 
prudence. Ultimately this judgment is one which must be 
made in terms of responsibility and obligation. What is a 
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graduate school responsible for? Any answer to that ques- 
tion must in the last analysis go back to that fundamental 
question—what is education? 

I am not going to trudge up and down that well ploughed 
field. I wish only to point out that I here assume that edu- 
cation is specified by an intellectual end—knowledge. Any 
educator is specifically an educator because he is in some 
way, let us say as an instrumental cause, concerned with 
the imparting of knowledge to some person. Therefore, 
the educator and the educational institution has a responsi- 
bility to truth and a responsibility to teach the student. 
These are really two aspects of the single responsibility— 
to teach the student truth. 

This fundamental educational principle must, of course, 
be understood at the graduate level. I do not wish to sum- 
marize all the significance of this principle but certain im- 
plications can be noted. There must be a right attitude 
toward teaching. A graduate school is not just a research 
laboratory for professors, but a place where students are 
taught to carry on research themselves. And there must 
be a right attitude toward truth. The student must learn 
to be critical without becoming relativistic; he must learn 
that truth is absolute but that knowledge of truth is not 
static. The principle, Teach Students Truth, properly un- 
derstood must be applied, then, to all the data which are 
pertinent. and peculiar to a particular institution. 


This application of principle to data, this exercise of 
prudence is the only way to solve the dilemma of the ideal 
and the practical. All this, however, as I have noted, is 
clear and even obvious. But there is a further point which 
I wish to stress. To gather all the data that are pertinent 
and to understand fully and correctly this educational prin- 
ciple at the graduate level, those concerned with graduate 
education must take into account the responsibility of the 
graduate school to the community. 


The term community is understood first in the sense of 
the community of Catholic collegiate institutions, espe- 
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cially those of a given region. President Hancher has 
pointed out that a state university by means of its gradu- 
ate study and research has the responsibility to provide 
leadership for the state institutions within its area. Our 
Catholic universities, through their graduate schools, 
should provide such leadership for Catholic institutions. If 
this responsibility were thoroughly understood and reso- 
lutely acted upon, Catholic education could be strengthened 
in America. 


One of our weaknesses is due to a kind of educational 
isolationism or institutional individualism. Our graduate 
schools, however, can become gravitational centers for a 
more unified system. Our universities owe it to the cause 
of Catholic education to understand the problems of the 
Catholic colleges in their regions, to offer them an accepta- 
ble leadership. And on their part the colleges should be 
willing to be guided by responsible and adequate leaders. 


In the second place, community can be understood as re- 
ferring to the community of non-Catholic educators and in- 
tellectuals. Here graduate schools have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, for, in one way or another, they must bear a 
large share of the Catholic apostolate of the intellect. Each 
of us knows how desperately the world needs the principles 
of Christ. If there is to be world planning for people as 
human persons and not as things, if correct principles are 
to underlie our social and economic future, if education is 
to progress toward important goals and not stumble for- 
ward towards mirages, there is an imperative need for 
Christian principles to be understood and received. 


Now this reception and understanding ordinarily pro- 
ceeds from the top down. Non-Catholic scholars and in- 
tellectual leaders are often willing to learn from, or at 
least listen to, the right people, from other scholars, from 
other intellectual leaders. It is the privilege and duty of 
Catholics, and more particularly and concretely of gradu- 
ate schools, to see that Catholic scholars are prepared to 
meet the non-Catholic scholar on his own level in his own 
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field. Non-Catholics must be able to see that Catholics in 
practice, and not just in theory, do accord reason its high 
place as an instrument of truth. They must be made to 
realize by our scholarship that Catholic schools are some- 
thing more than centers of indoctrination. 

Non-Catholic intellectuals strongly tend to judge Cath- 
olic principles in terms of Catholic scholarship. If Catholic 
scholarship is not important, they wrongly but quite cer- 
tainly are going to judge that Catholic principles are unim- 
portant. If one must go back to other ages and other coun- 
tries to draw up lists of outstanding Catholic scholars, the 
non-Catholic too often thinks that Catholic principles also 
belong to yesterday and to foreign lands. One Catholic 
graduate school at the level of Harvard for a generation 
could make a tremendous difference. Who can say what 
several such Catholic graduate schools could do? 

Since our resources are so limited, the actual carrying 
out of this responsibility to the community of scholars in 
the nation is faced with serious difficulties. Here the gen- 
eral Catholic laity, the hierarchy, and religious superiors 
must assist graduate schools to shoulder this responsibility. 
They must come to see the pressing and contemporary im- 
portance of the graduate school more and more clearly, and 
seeing they must do. 


And on their part our graduate schools must strive for 
excellence in everything they undertake. In Catholic as- 
pects of history, letters, and philosophy our schools could 
rightly be expected to be authoritative. In social sciences 
Catholic scholars must make it evident that they have 
gathered the factual data as well as they have mastered the 
general principles. In the more exact sciences they should 
show by their research that they are able to do the hard 
and prolonged digging that is required. Where we are not 
excellent we must show very plainly that we are not satis- 
fied—that at a minimum. 


There is finally a third community, the whole people of a 
particular region. If a graduate school isolates itself from 
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that community because of a kind of academic timidity or 
academic vanity, it likewise fails to meet its full responsi- 
bility. 

When graduate schools were first organized in this coun- 
try and for a number of years afterwards, they were con- 
cerned with the education of students who would later 
teach and conduct research in colleges and universities. 
Programs were arranged with this as almost the exclusive 
goal, for it was such in fact as well as in theory. But today 
conditions are changed. Graduate students no longer turn 
so completely to the classroom after receiving their ad- 
vanced degree. They are to be found in federal bureaus, 
in municipal and state organizations, or engaged in re- 
search sponsored by industry. An over-all view shows that 
in the years just before the war more than one-fourth of 
those receiving higher degrees did not join the teaching 
profession. 

The data assembled by Dr. Hollis in his Towards Im- 
proving Ph.D. Programs make it clear that graduate 
schools, whether it is realized or not, have become multiple- 
purpose institutions. If our graduate schools, therefore, are 
going to measure up to the principle Teach Students Truth, 
the programs in those schools must take some account of 
that multiplicity of purpose. 


Or to put the matter under a pragmatic light. The gen- 
eral public tends to measure things by their practical re- 
sults. If a graduate school shows little concern for the com- 
munity of its region, makes no move to solve or even under- 
stand any of its problems, that community, be it large or 
small, will likely have little concern for the school. The 
effects of such separation are likely to be had. The school 
will not have the public relations and backing it might; 
the community will suffer because it does not obtain the 
guidance that it might. Some of these unwished-for results 
may be measured in terms of financial drives or in terms 
of social and political philosophy of a community. 


To meet its responsibility to the community of its region, 
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a graduate school must study that community and study 
its own possible resources. It must see what must be done 
and what this particular graduate school can do. Because 
the resulting judgments will be quite particular for each 
school and its community, I can give no list of concrete 
ways in which this responsibility may be met. What I shall 
cite are meant to be illustrative examples, nothing more. 


If there is a department of speech in the school, speech 
clinics should be considered. In many areas little enough is 
being done to care for the speech defects of children in 
Catholic elementary schools. If a program can be arranged, 
it will be found to have benefits for the graduate student, 
for the children in the grades, and obviously for the com- 
munity. Again, if there is a school of medicine in the uni- 
versity, the question of graduate work in the clinical sci- 
ences can well be weighed. The resulting unification of 
hospitals, medical school, and graduate school can 
strengthen all three. The results can be highly important 
for the student, for truth, and for the community. I men- 
tion these two possibilities because I have seen their begin- 
nings at Marquette University. 


I should cite other examples such as the program in psy- 
chology at Fordham University, the Institute for Catholic 
school administrators at Catholic University, the Child- 
Guidance Clinic at Loyola University in Chicago, the prac- 
tical clinical work that is being planned by St. Louis Uni- 
versity for students in political sciences, the Medieval In- 
stitute at the University of Notre Dame. These are but 
samples. If we examine the work in Catholic and non- 
Catholic schools, we can often learn something which we 
can adapt for our own region. Quite frequently no great 
expansion is required but only a rearrangement of exist- 
ing facilities so that they bear more directly on regional 
problems. 


By way of summary. The dilemma of the practical ver- 
sus the ideal can be solved only by applying the principle, 
Teach Students Truth, to the data pertinent to a particular 
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graduate school. But unless the responsibility of the gradu- 
ate school to the community is appreciated, neither all the 
pertinent data can be collected nor can the educational prin- 
ciple be thoroughly comprehended. The term community is 
understood to refer first, to the community of Catholic col- 
leges, secondly, to the community of non-Catholic intellec- 
tuals and scholars, thirdly, to the community or whole peo- 
ple of a particular locality. The Catholic graduate school, 
therefore, has the responsibility of offering the Catholic 
colleges of its region adequate leadership, the responsibility 
of bearing a large share of the Catholic intellectual apos- 
tolate, the responsibility of aiding in the solution of the 
common problems of a particular locality. 

To conclude, it is important that the responsibilities of 
the graduate school to the various communities be realized 
as completely as possible. Such practical realization falls 
most immediately on the graduate school itself. But im- 
mediately a full realization is possible only if all who are 
interested in the cause of Catholic education assist the 
graduate school to meet its responsibilities. 








FUTURE OF NURSING UNDER CATHOLIC AUSPICES 


SISTER MARY OLIVIA, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In the United States, nursing as an organized system of 
instruction first became known about ten years after the 
Civil War. Before that time, the Daughters of Charity, the 
Sisters of Mercy, and the Franciscans are known to have 
introduced a system of planned instruction for the mem- 
bers of their respective communities. Since the training 
was confined to religious communities, lay women had lit- 
tle or no opportunity to profit by such instruction.” In 
1893, at the World’s Fair in Chicago, Cardinal Gibbons 
said: 

There is in the management of many of our Sisters’ 
Hospitals an important feature that cannot but com- 
mend itself to the most indifferent. It is the system of 
training as nurses intelligent young women who are 
desirous of adopting nursing as a profession. Under 
the guidance of the Sisters, under whom they learn the 
principles which underlie the intelligent treatment of 
the afflicted, they become skillful in hospital wards, 
and acquire the gentleness and ease of manner, that 
devotion to duty so much appreciated by the physician 
and patient. 

The first schools of nursing to admit lay women were 
founded upon the Nightingale System. The movement be- 
gan about 1870. About fifteen years later, St. Vincent’s 
Hospital in New York opened its training school to young 
women.'' Between 1886 and 1893 six different religious 
communities founded fourteen schools of nursing better 
known as training schools at that time. The superintend- 
ents of nurses in nine of the first Catholic schools were 
graduates of non-sectarian schools.? 


The Catholic schools developed with the other schools as 
is evidenced by the activities of Catholic Sisters, together 
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with lay nurses, in securing State legislation for the protec- 
tion of the public through the enforcement of educational 
standards and the licensing of graduate nurses for prac- 
tice. Catholic religious communities contributed to the 
new profession a Christian philosophy of nursing, derived 
from centuries of experience in care of the sick. The re- 
sult was that the profession in this country differs from 
the European system in that it is an amalgamation of both 
religious and lay nurses. In the United States, there is no 
question of the right of each school to adopt its own philos- 
ophy and teach its own religion. 

The increase in the number of schools from 1900 to 1920 
was rapid. The purpose of the Grading Committee investi- 
gation was as the title indicates to grade schools. The find- 
ings of this comprehensive investigation did not justify 
such a procedure but it did lead to the closing of many 
poor schools and discouraged the foundation of new ones. 


TABLE I. 


The Number of Nursing Schools, and Graduates from 
these Schools from 1880 and at the beginning of each 
twenty-year period to 1940, and in 1946. 


No. of No. of 
Year Schools Graduates 
1880! 15 157 
1900: 432 3,456 
1920? 1,775 14,980 
1940? 1,330 23,640 
1946? 1,280 35,600 


1 Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools. Nurses, Patients 
and Pocketbooks. National League of Nursing Education, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


? Nursing Information Bureau of the American Nurses Association. 
Facts about Nursing, 1946, p. 38. 


Statistics on the number of students in schools show an 
increase from 85,156 in 1940 to 128,828 in 1946.1* It is 
believed that in the future there will be a total of about 
600 schools with a larger student enrollment per school. 


The 1946 Directory of Catholic Hospitals and Schools of 
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Nursing reports progress in the relationships between col- 
leges and hospital schools. The 27 colleges and universities 
affiliated with 37 hospitals show a total enrollment of 
7,724 students. Eighteen collegiate schools have an aver- 
age student enrollment in nursing of 400 and slightly 
above.‘ If this is an indication of trend based on sound 
principles of nursing education, it is most encouraging. 


TABLE II. 


The Number of Collegiate Schools, Affiliating Hospitals, 
and Student Enrollment 


; Average 
Colleges & Affiliating Student Students 
Universities Hospitals Enrollment per school 





Central West 9 19 3,598 400 
(5 states) 
Central Northwest 7 12 2,885 412 
(5 states) 
Far West 2 ek ss des 477 
North Atlantic 8 6 1,224 153 
(3 states) 
South and South Atlantic 1 ia 17 
Total 27 37 7,724 


From 1893 to 1913, the number of nurses grew rapidly, 
until in 1946, there were 1,280 schools with an enrollment 
of 128,828 students. 


Nursing may be defined as an art and a science which in- 
volves the whole patient—body, mind, and spirit; promotes 
his spiritual, mental, and physical health by teaching and 
example; stresses health education and health preservation 
as well as ministration to the sick; involves the care of the 
patient’s total environment—social and spiritual as well as 
physical; and gives health service to the family and the 
community as well as to the individual.*® 

In the past year, the Board of Directors of the National 
League of Nursing Education states that the education of 
professional nurses should be 

“an integral part of an institution of higher educa- 
tion, either public or private, or should be in a school 
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conducted as an independent institution, sponsored by 
the state to grant appropriate degrees .. .”15 


Also, at the last annual meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Nursing the Association recom- 
mended that schools of nursing be conducted by colleges 
or universities and that, as far as possible, this be accom- 
plished in five years.’ 

About 91 percent of the schools are at present under hos- 
pital control. The trend toward educational control has 
been increasing slowly since the first basic professional 
program in nursing was opened, in 1909, at the University 
of Minnesota. In 1946, 94 percent of the entering students 
planned to take the diploma program in a hospital con- 
trolled school; 6 percent, the degree program in an institu- 
tion of higher education.*? 

The trend toward nursing education under the control of 
institutions of higher education is probably due to the fact 
that the apprentice system of training nurses is no longer 
adequate because of the public demand for more nurses 
than the system is able to prepare adequately. In the early 
part of the century, the majority of graduate nurses were 
in private duty nursing and available to the upper economic 
classes. The educational cost of nursing services was low 
because of the apprentice system. Hospitals began to de- 
pend on students for nursing service to their patients and 
most of them endeavored to control nurse education by 
meeting only the minimum standards. Although the enroll- 
ment in hospital controlled schools for next fall is more 
promising than it was last year, many schools will find 
their admissions below expectations next September.?? 
There are 317,800 graduate nurses available this year." 
Within the next decade conservative estimates indicate that 
this number should be tripled. 

The system of nursing education as it now exists is not 
meeting the need for nurses. The nursing profession is en- 
deavoring to improve conditions by sponsoring the estab- 
lishment of two types of schools, professional and prac- 
tical. By December, 1945, twenty states had included prac- 
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tical nursing in the licensure laws. The education of the 
professional and practical nurse is to be conducted under 
educational control; the professional nurse, in the college or 
university; the practical nurse, in senior high schools, 
junior colleges, vocational schools, or departments of home 
economics.!> The University of Minnesota has established 
a School for Practical Nurses and one other university may 
follow. The hospital through contractual arrangements 
with the education institution offers its clinical services for 
experience. This is a new movement and it is difficult at 
this time to predict the future of either the education or 
the use of the practical nurse. Under present conditions, it 
appears to be an answer to the shortage of nurses and the 
growing demand by the public for nursing service. It is 
conceivable that there are many activities now performed 
by the professional nurse that could be safely done by the 
practical nurse. The education of the practical nurse may 
well become an objective for Catholic educational institu- 
tions interested in this form of education.° 

The up-grading of nursing education has naturally led 
to increased cost. The undergraduate nursing education in 
this country is largely on a profit-making basis through 
student service with some tuition fees. In many instances 
students are contributing a high percent of the cost for the 
maintenance of nursing schools. Since government agen- 
cies, federal and state, need 75,000 nurses it is logical that 
the institutions, public and private, which are to prepare 
nurses seek and receive funds provided through federal leg- 
islation. One of the major issues is the inter-relationship 
of the nursing service and education; the dependence of 
nursing service upon students and the need for educational 
practice fields by the school in the hospital where nursing 
care of patients is learned. At the last annual meeting of 
the National League of Nursing Education, a symposium 
on Who Shall Pay for Nursing Education was summarized 
as follows: 


. . . nursing can no longer rest solely upon a practical 
basis or on apprenticeship training, but that it must 
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now recognize its scientific foundation and therefore 
its need for professional education. In other words 
nursing education has outgrown its apprenticeship ap- 
proach and must now take its place with other profes- 
sions. Though recognizing the need for clinical work, 
especially in hospitals, as part of nursing education 
we condemned the all too prevalent practice for relying 
on nurse trainees to carry a large part of the domestic 
drudgery of the hospital, devoting a disproportionate 
amount of their time to work of little educational value 
and thus being forced to pay for their own education, 
in ways long abandoned for other types of professional 
education. 

In the same symposium Senator Pepper stated that the 
government programs require individuals trained in nurs- 
ing. He cited the $100,000,000 program proposed by the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell National Health Act which would 
provide home and hospital nursing care.** The Maternal 
and Child Health Act will need 17,200 additional profes- 
sional nurses for general nursing; 4,600 for administrative 
and supervisory functions; and 13,000 students for the 
hospital care for children. Also, it will require for the ob- 
stetric care of mothers, 74,000 additional professional gen- 
eral nurses; 9,900 administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions; and 12,800 students.*® 


The Mental Health Bill has wide significance for bene- 
fits to nursing education in its provisions for the care of the 
mentally ill and the preventive measures which have wide- 
spread implications.”° 


The Hospital Survey and Construction Act gives federal 
aid to the States and Territories to build enough hospitals 
to serve all the people. Estimates of the number of addi- 
tional nurses under the Hospital Act are not available. The 


number needed will gradually increase as the hospitals are 
built.?* 


Two years of college preparation was adopted as an ad- 
mission requirement in 1937?* and again stated as an ap- 
proved principle this year.*° The undergraduate curricu- 
lum in nursing may extend over a period of two and a half 
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to three years, or, if liberal arts is included, four or five 
years. The concentration is in the nursing arts and related 
physical, biological, medical, and social sciences. In a col- 
lege curriculum there are usually two years of liberal arts. 
Experience and instruction in the clinical services of medi- 
cine, surgery, pediatrics, and obstetrics were accepted until 
rather recently as the four basic clinical requirements. The 
good schools offer in addition, usually through institutional 
affiliations, either all or at least one or more clinical courses 
in communicable diseases, tuberculosis, psychiatry, and 
public health nursing. The trend is toward a complete cur- 
riculum which includes all of the clinical services; the social 
and health aspects are included as a part of the regular in- 
struction and experience of the clinical areas.® 


The faculty in nursing are the teachers, better known as 
the science and clinical instructors, both nurse and non- 
nurse, who give the major part of their time to instruction. 
The liberal arts faculty are the regular teachers in the col- 
lege. Students in nursing are enrolled in the regular courses 
conducted in the college. Principles applied to nursing are 
learned in seminars and become meaningful by the correla- 
tion of theory and practice in the practical situations found 
in hospital wards, homes, and clinics. For the purpose of 
this paper, it is not possible to develop the full teaching 
staff. However, it should be clear that the full faculty for 
the teaching and administration of the curriculum will com- 
pose from fifteen to twenty and more well qualified nurses. 
Physicians, nutritionists, and other specialists are ap- 
pointed as lecturers.’” 


The good schools are selecting their students for profes- 
sional nursing from the upper third and above the high 
school class; the fortieth percentile or above on the Amer- 
ican Council on Education examination. Other selective 
practices involve age, liking for people, and probably a pref- 
erence for the biological and physical sciences, psychology, 
and sociology. The work of the nurse is with all types of 
people. As a student she must not be overprotected but 
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afforded the opportunity for the experience under guidance, 
which she will encounter after graduation. 

Will the Catholic nursing schools continue to exist under 
present conditions? The answer is that they are likely not 
to unless some plan can be arrived at for the co-ordination 
of the educational facilities of Catholic universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges, and urban and rural hospitals to- 
gether with the governmental and voluntary health agen- 
cies of the civic community. An examination of such inter- 
institutional co-ordination for educational purposes reveals 
that the movement is not entirely new among Catholic edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals and health agencies. It 
began about 1932 when the Sisters of Mercy, Detroit, and 
the Seton School of Nursing, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
centralized the instruction and experiences within the 
schools under their control in a unified curriculum. A tenta- 
tive check of existing conditions reveals at least twenty- 
seven inter-institutional organized curricula under Catholic 
auspices. They are not all well organized but they show 
signs of progressive growth. 


The institution of higher education which proposes to 
offer nursing should be in a position to develop it on a sound 
professional basis. It is generally conceded that approxi- 
mately half of the hospitals conducting nursing schools 
should consider whether the school is really conducted on 
sound educational principles of professional education by 
the application of the following criteria: 

1. Is the continuation of the school justified financially 


to the hospital, to the student, and to the patient 
who pays the bill? 

2. Is the hospital meeting the community need for 
nurses ? 

3. What is the position of the graduates of the school? 

4, What are the advantages to the hospital of setting 
up its clinical services for educational purposes 
within a well co-ordinated plan with a good college 
or university ? 


The educational institution should examine its facilities 
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very critically. It should be located in a medical teaching 
center within reasonable distance of the hospital clinical 
services. In most cases, it should have a student enrollment 
large enough to warrant admission of as many as and in 
some cases more than 250 nursing students without defeat- 
ing the purpose of the college. There probably should be 
other areas of concentration in professional fields in the 
college. The small college and junior college can assist by 
counseling the young women enrolled in their institutions 
in regard to nursing and its many opportunities. The coun- 
selors should be better informed than they seem to be at 
present. It is hoped that within the next few years mate- 
terials for the dissemination of better information in this 
field will become available. Many of the small accredited 
colleges may offer courses in general education. The 
courses should be those required by the degree-granting in- 
stitution and acceptable for transfer credit. 


The need in nursing is for the good basic professional 
programs. Too many colleges are planning for the advanced 
professional programs. Advanced work in nursing should 
be offered in the larger universities. It should be equivalent 
to the present Master’s degree. Graduate nurses may be ad- 
mitted to the colleges to take academic work and to make 
up deficiencies in the clinical nursing service. It does not 
seem wise to build enrollments on the graduate nurse group 
alone. 


For the same reason under which the educational sys- 
tem has suffered accreditation in nursing has been slow and 
unable to become comprehensive enough to include all the 
schools worthy of accreditation. The nursing profession has 
not been willing to recognize the schools which apparently 
existed to serve the hospital; the hospital has not been in 
a position to change the conditions under which the schools 
operated. The profession has carried on its accreditation in 
a variegated pattern with the organizations involved operat- 
ing four different forms: one on a membership basis; an- 
other on approval; a third with regular accreditation; and 
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the fourth, the Catholic Hospital Association, conducting an 
evaluation system. During the last war the four different 
methods proved to be cumbersome and difficult. It is hoped 
that in the near future one accreditation system will be in 
effect. 


Together with the total educational system of nursing 
education the Catholic schools of nursing are in a period 
of transition. Under a well considered co-ordinated plan it 
seems feasible that diocesan educational centers, inter- 
community and inter-institutional cooperation can create a 
nation-wide nursing education system for a service so near 
to the heart of the Church. 


1 Gibbons, Cardinal. “Work Done by Religious Communities Devoted 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


REV. WILLIAM E. MCMANUS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Last week in Chicago, the National Education Associa- 
tion sponsored a National Conference on Higher Education. 
Over five hundred college administrators and representa- 
tives of educational organizations assembled to discuss the 
major problems facing higher education at the present time. 
As a member of the conference, I experienced for a few 
days some of the bewildering difficulties with which college 
administrators are confronted. Their problems range from 
the urgent present needs for additional personnel and facil- 
ities to the projected needs for a vastly increased enroll- 
ment in 1950, and even greater numbers in 1960. The ad- 
ministrators’ plans must cover organization, curriculum, 
finance, and public relations; and, as you probably know 
from your own experience, governing boards of colleges and 
universities expect the college administrator to be both a 
prophet and a wizard, as he attempts to explain both the 
need for expanded facilities and the method for raising 
funds with which to finance them. My brief experience at 
the Chicago conference has convinced me that the job of 
a Washington bureaucrat is a sinecure compared to that of 
the harassed college administrator. 


The number one problem in the minds of most adminis- 
trative officers is the question of enrollment trends in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. All statistical evidence clearly 
indicates a greatly increased instructional load in the years 
ahead. As of the second week in the autumn term of 1946, 
2,078,095 students were enrolled in institutions of higher 
education. Half of these students are veterans. The total 
figure represents an increase of fifty percent over the pre- 
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war peak and a hundred percent increase over the enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1945. 


This upward trend was evident for years before the war. 
In 1910 there were 355,000 students in higher education; 
in 1920, 598,000; in 1930, 1,100,000. In 1920 eight percent 
of college age (18-21) students were enrolled in colleges 
and universities; by 1940, this ratio had increased to eight- 
een percent. It is noteworthy that adverse economic con- 
ditions have not materially lessened the proportionate num- 
ber of youth going to college. 

Even if there had been no war, and no veterans’ bene- 
fits, it is estimated that normal trends in enrollment from 
1900 to 1940 would lead to an enrollment in 1950 of about 
3,000,000 students. By taking into account several other 
factors—e.g., the birth rate, the evident popularity of col- 
lege education, the fact that only forty percent of six mil- 
lion veterans who have certificates of eligibility are actually 
enrolled in colleges—the statisticians estimate an enroll- 
ment in 1960 of about 3,700,000 students, almost twice as 
many students as are enrolled at the present time. 


Approximately one-half of present enrollment is accom- 
modated in private colleges and universities. Slightly more 
than ten percent of the students are enrolled in Catholic 
colleges and universities. 

This tremendous upsurge in enrollments presents a stag- 
gering financial problem to all institutions of higher edu- 
cation, both public and private. According to Dr. Lloyd 
Morey, Comptroller of the University of Illinois, the in- 
vestment in physical plants of all institutions of higher 
learning as reported in 1940 was approximately three bil- 
lion dollars. The present replacement value of these facil- 
ities is three times as high as the figures appearing on the 
books for 1940. Hence we may assume that college prop- 
erty is worth about nine billion dollars. To provide accom- 
modations for the 600,000 students now inadequately 
housed at institutions lacking adequate classrooms and 
equipment would require an immediate investment of three 
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billion three million dollars. To provide for a 1960 enroll- 
ment of 3,700,000 students, colleges and universities would 
have to expend $8,800,000. In brief, between now and 1960, 
over twelve billion dollars must be invested for physical 
property so that by 1960 the full value of the properties of 
higher education would be about twenty billion dollars. 


Dr. Morey estimates operating expenses as follows. In- 
stitutions are now spending about $900,000,000 a year. To 
this should be added $200,000,000 for salary adjustments 
to meet the increased cost of living, $50,000,000 for plant 
maintenance and equipment—in aggregate, about $1,200,- 
000,000 a year. For an enrollment in 1960 of 3,700,000,000, 
two billion dollars a year would be needed for operating ex- 
penses. Contrast that figure with the total general income 
of all institutions in 1940—a mere $700,000,000. 


All of these elaborate and somewhat dreary statistics are 
portentious indications of the impending difficulties to be 
encountered by private higher education in a struggle to 
keep pace with the growth of public institutions. Thus far 
in the history of higher education in the United States 
there has been a happy balance between the public and pri- 
vate institutions. In marked contrast to the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, the public university or 
college does not have a favored and entrenched position in 
American education. The private institutions are accepted 
as an integral part of our national and state services in the 
field of higher learning. In the public mind, private insti- 
tutions now enjoy a prestige comparable or even superior to 
that of the public institutions. No small part of this pres- 
tige has been gained by keeping abreast of the public insti- 
tutions in all collegiate activities—scholarship, zeal for the 
public good, and even athletics. The fact that almost half 
the college students attend private institutions and that 
half of the college property is in private hands gives a de- 
cided numerical advantage to hold in check any trend 


towards a monopoly of higher education by public institu- 
tions. 
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The pattern of finance differs in public and private in- 
stitutions. In public institutions seventy percent of the sup- 
port comes from local, state, and federal taxes. Only six- 
teen percent is derived from student fees. In private in- 
stitutions fifty percent of the support comes from student 
fees, thirty-four percent from endowment and gifts, and 
only six percent from miscellaneous tax funds. 


What about the future of the private college? It was 
suggested that about twelve billion dollars should be ex- 
pended within the next ten or twelve years to provide the 
physical properties needed for the expected increased en- 
rollment. If half the increase were from public sources for 
the public institutions and half from private sources for 
private institutions, it would mean about six billions from 
each source. Therefore, the big problem for private higher 
education is raising six billion dollars for the expansion of 
their physical plants and a billion more dollars a year for 
current operating costs. Six billion dollars is more than 
half of the total charitable contributions in the United 
States in the entire period from 1920 through 1943. There 
is little possibility that private education may rely upon 
philanthropic support for its expansion program. The pres- 
ent low return of income on invested endowment funds 
and the probability that these low rates will continue afford 
little encouragement to the administrator of the private col- 
lege. Catholic colleges will be further handicapped by the 
decline of religious vocations which have been their richest 
endowment. 


It is generally agreed that student fees cannot be raised 
any higher. As it is, many qualified students are deprived 
of an opportunity for a college education because they or 
their parents cannot afford the fees. The trend in public 
institutions after the completion of the veterans program 
will be towards a reduction of student fees with the result 
that students will be inclined to choose the public institu- 
tion in preference to the private. It is the conclusion of 
financial experts that the bulk of added investment needed 
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for the expansion of higher education will have to come 
from public tax sources. A further conclusion for private 
institutions is obvious—viz., if the balance between public 
and private education is to be preserved in the United 
States, private institutions, whether they like it or not, will 
have to demand an equitable share of public funds. “Equi- 
table” does not imply that public funds must be divided 
half and half between public and private institutions, but 
it does mean sufficient public funds must be provided for 
an expansion of private institutions parallel with the 
growth of public institutions. In all probability private in- 
stitutions will wish to retain their present policy of depend- 
ing upon student fees for half of their general revenue; 
this procedure will assure their independence and will per- 
mit selectivity in the admission of students. Hence, it may 
be estimated that the net amount of public support for pub- 
lic institutions should be about double that available for 
private schools. 


The troublesome issue soon to cause no small amount of 
tension between public school and private school adminis- 
trators is the use of public funds for privately controlled 
institutions, particularly those conducted under sectarian 
auspices. The solution of this most important issue will 
depend upon the answer given to the broader question as 
to the proper function of the private college and university 
in an American democratic system of education. The issue 
involves much more than dollars. It is concerned with a 
fundamental principle of educational administration and 
with a fundamental principle of American politics. 


We may be sure that as the public institutions become 
more and more pressed for additional space and facilities, 
they will ask their State legislatures for increased appro- 
priations, both for current expenditures and for capital 
outlay. In the wealthier States these requests will be ac- 
knowledged sympathetically by legislatures which regard 
an investment in higher education as the production of 
“social capital” for the general good of the people. The 
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States which have accumulated large surpluses of State 
funds probably will allocate substantial sums to public in- 
stitutions. In the poorer States, many of which cannot 
cope with the financial problems of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, the legislatures will be reluctant to spend 
any of their limited resources for colleges or universities. 
Instead, they will refer their financial problems to the Fed- 
eral Government with the hope that on behalf of their in- 
stitutions of higher learning Congress will make an excep- 
tion to its economy drive. 


What shall be the reaction of private colleges to the en- 
deavors of State universities to secure additional tax funds 
from the States? To oppose these appropriations in self- 
defense would be to obstruct a just and desirable action of 
government with the result that the legitimate expansion of 
public institutions would be impeded. For private colleges, 
and particularly sectarian institutions, to ask State legis- 
latures for public funds is futile, as most States have either 
constitutional or statutory prohibitions against the use of 
State funds for private or sectarian institutions. Probably 
the only way out of this dilemma for the private colleges 
it to demand a State subsidized scholarship program as a 
condition for their support of increased direct grants to 
public institutions. It would be understood, of course, that 
these scholarships would be available for use in both pub- 
lic and nonpublic institutions. In all probability this kind 
of a scholarship program would successfully withstand ju- 
dicial attack as the courts have several times ruled that 
“reimbursement is not aid.” Hence, although a State may 
not make a direct grant to a private or sectarian institu- 
tion, it may reimburse a private school for services ren- 
dered in educating one of its citizens. It is this legal prin- 
ciple which sustains the legality of the G. I. Bill as it affects 
private institutions. 


The need on the part of private school administrators for 


vigilant attention to activities of public school propagan- 
dists is indicated by a statement in one of the latest studies 
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e on the financing of higher education. It appears in a pub- 
= lication of Teachers College, Columbia University, entitled 
t Financing the Future of Higher Education by Thad Lewis 
- Hungate. The author advances a set of principles to gov- 
d ern State policies in financing higher education. He says: 
3, 1. Public funds may not be appropriated to church- 
’ controlled private institutions, nor for specifically 


theological instruction. 

2. Public funds may not be appropriated to private in- 
dependently controlled institutions when such are 
of low standards or so located as to make undesir- 


” able their designation as a part of the State system. 
is 3. Selected private independently controlled institu- 
; tions desirable in a State system may be taken un- 
a der public control pursuant to their request, and, as 
of public institutions, receive public funds. 
of 4. Selected private independently controlled institu- 
8, tions whose functions serve to fulfill State objec- 
g. tives for higher education may be offered State 
- long-term contracts, say for thirty-five years, to 
F achieve the objects sought. Such contracts would be 
D renewable, say, ten years before the date of their 
ly termination. 
es 5. The State must carefully guard its prerogatives. Its 
a actions must at all times be in fulfillment of its re- 
to sponsibilities for a satisfactory State system of 
at higher education. 
_ Then the author observes: 
nd State policy thus determined will fall hardest on in- 
a, stitutions under church control. The action may pre- 
cipitate anew the questions regarding the relations of 
at Church and State. The Church, on one hand, does not 
ay want public control of its institutions; the State, from 
-u- its point of view, seeks to strengthen the ties that bind 
n- its citizens together. A common educational experience 


is a potent force for social solidarity. The recourse of 
church-controlled institutions is to stimulate philan- 
thropy to fuller support, to change type of control, if 
by so doing it can gain State support, or, failing this, 
for to discontinue. Private institutions that maintain poor 
standards are rendering a disservice. The major edu- 
‘ cational resources of private institutions can be effec- 
1eS tively related to the State program through the me- 
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dium of a long-term contract. This contract will pro- 
vide the time necessary to work out a State organiza- 
tion and to demonstrate the efficiency of State control. 
It will also have the effect of freeing private philan- 
thropy for pioneering work in teaching and research. 


The insidiousness of Dr. Hungate’s principles is aggra- 
vated by the many references in his book to the policies of 
the National Education Association advocating the public 
school as the ideal agency for teaching the principles of 
democracy and suggesting that American education as a 
whole would be improved if the churches were to confine 
their educational activities to religious instruction and in- 
doctrination. Before long Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties may have to struggle for their very existence lest they 
be submerged into a State-dominated system of higher edu- 
cation. This struggle for existence will be waged in the 
area of legislative measures for public aid to private col- 
leges. When a legislature acting on political principle re- 
fuses to grant funds for the legitimate needs of a private 
college or university, it thereby declares at least implicitly 
that the private institution is not rendering a public service 
to the State and to society in general. It thereby belittles 
the value of the private institution as a social force in the 
community. In the public mind the private school may be 
rated as a second class institution serving a purely private 
and somewhat selfish purpose. I may be wrong, but I do 
believe that private school administrators should carry on 
a valiant battle to secure an equitable share of State funds 
for their institutions if for no other reason than to retain 
for the private school the public prestige it deserves. The 
alternative is not to expand—to continue our present pro- 
gram as it is while leaving the expansion of higher edu- 
cation to public institutions. Some private school adminis- 
trators may prefer to abstain from this controversy so that 
their full attention may be devoted to the unique responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of private and independent edu- 
cational institutions. I think, however, that there is a real 
danger in too much independence. It may lead to a false 
sense of security; it may develop into a rather arrogant 
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self-satisfaction that as long as we’re doing our job why 
worry about what’s happening in public education. I 
should hate to see the day when private colleges and uni- 
versities would be forced into the same unfortunate posi- 
tion of our parochial elementary and secondary schools— 
into a position where they are, to be sure, independent, but 
where they exercise only negligible influence in elementary 
and secondary education as a whole. I hope that public and 
private colleges will continue to grow side by side—both 
accepted by the public as integral elements of higher edu- 
cation in America. But my hope will be realized only if 
private school administrators make a determined effort to 
secure for their institutions an equitable share of State 
funds. 


As educators contemplate the financial problems involved 
in providing ample educational opportunities for all quali- 
fied American youths, they invariably begin thinking of 
the federal government’s responsibilities towards educa- 
tion. At first thought, any federal activity in education ap- 
pears to be an intrusion into the sacred precincts of local 
and state control of education. However, with the ever in- 
creasing mobility of population and with our resources and 
wealth so unevenly distributed among the States, there is 
no longer reason for thinking of education only in terms of 
the state or the community. Education has become a na- 
tional responsibility at least to the extent that the federal 
government has the obligation more nearly to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity so that the advantages of education, 
including higher education, will not be restricted to those 
students who happen to reside in the wealthier States. 


Federal aid to higher education brings with it the very 
real danger of federal control. Although the danger is real, 
it is remote. During the war and post-war emergencies in 
higher education, both public and private institutions have 
received temporary federal aid. At the present time the 
federal government is paying to higher education about 
one-half billion dollars a year under the G. I. Bill and Pub- 
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lic Law 16. It has provided about two hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of surplus housing and eighty million dollars 
for the erection of temporary classrooms and for equip- 
ment, and another eighty million dollars’ worth of surplus 
property. It is my understanding that the colleges and uni- 
versities have not been subjected to any unwarranted in- 
terference in their internal affairs such as curriculum, per- 
sonnel, and the admission of students. There have been ag- 
gravating administrative controls, but I do not believe that 
these controls should be exaggerated as indications of a 
governmental domination of the schools assisted. 


The federal government’s temporary aid to higher edu- 
cation has been perfectly equitable, with the one exception 
of the priority extended to tax-supported institutions in the 
disposal of surplus property. Tuition payments under the 
G. I. Bill and Public Law 16 are available to both public 
and private schools; the Federal Public Housing Authority 
and the Federal Works Administration have maintained a 
policy of equity in their programs. However, the public 
school professional organizations are at pains to point out 
that these federal aid grants to private institutions are 
temporary and should not be interpreted as a break with 
the traditional American policy of restricting the use of 
public funds to schools under public control. Even the Na- 
tional Education Association has tolerated the Federal 
Works Administration grants to private schools as an un- 
avoidable consequence of the federal government’s com- 
mitment to veterans. 


Permanent federal aid to higher education is another 
matter. If the federal government grants aid to the States 
on an equalization basis, will private institutions share in 
these funds? If the federal government grants funds for 
specialized research, will private institutions share in these 
grants? If the federal government establishes a federal 
works program for the erection of permanent college facil- 
ities, will private institutions be eligible for this assistance? 
If the federal government develops a scholarship program, 
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will the recipients be permitted to use the scholarships in 
private institutions? The answers to these questions will 
have far-reaching consequences for private higher educa- 
tion. 

One set of answers is provided by the tentative conclu- 
sions of a Washington commission studying higher educa- 
tion in the United States. They are: 


1. Federal aid is needed on all levels. The same fac- 
tors which limit and create inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity among States in elementary and 
secondary education operate also in higher educa- 
tion. 

2. Federal aid on an equalization basis for an adequate 
minimum program of elementary and secondary 
education should come before any further grants- 
in-aid for the support of higher education. 

3. Federal aid should be provided on an equalization 
basis for the extension of free and appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities for all up through the four- 
teenth year. 

4, It is recommended that Federal aid up through the 
fourteenth year be for the support of public educa- 
tion only. 

5. Joint federal-state loans should be available for 
students. 

6. Joint federal-state scholarships should be available 
for students of unusual promise who wish to study 
beyond the fourteenth grade—directly to student 
for use in any approved institution, public or pri- 
vate. 

7. Funds should be available for research to all quali- 
fied institutions. 

8. Emergency and temporary buildings should be 
available for both public and private institutions. 
No permanent buildings should be built with federal 
funds unless it is found necessary to have a public 
works program similar to the F.W.A. 

A more hopeful sign for our participation in federal aid 
was the vote of the constituent members at a meeting of 
the American Council on Education in Washington on 
June 25, 1947, which recorded a vote of 37 to 29 in favor 
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of federal aid to “non-profit, private as well as public edu- 
cation.” As institutional members of the Council know, 
this vote is, as it were, being appealed to the institutional 
members with the probable result that a slight majority 
may endorse federal aid for public schools only. 

There is a consensus of opinion that the federal aid con- 
troversy will be centered upon proposals to aid elementary 
and secondary education. The final decision of Congress in 
this controversy probably will be the pattern for perma- 
nent federal aid to higher education. If you would foresee 
the future relationship of the federal government to 
higher education, watch what happens to Senator Taft’s 
highly controversial federal aid bill. 


It is a strange controversy. The United States is pre- 
pared to provide a limited amount of federal aid to the 
poorer States. Senator Taft’s measure has bipartisan sup- 
port. But the Congress hesitates to take any action while 
the educators fight among themselves over the issue of aid 
to parochial schools. The National Education Association, 
claiming a membership of 800,000 members, is opposed to 
any federal aid bill which effectively provides funds for 
both public and parochial schools. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, a bona fide collective bargaining profes- 
sional group of public school classroom teachers, is opposed 
to any federal aid bill which discriminates against chil- 
dren in parochial schools. The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has supported the position of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 


This coincidence led Dr. Willard Givens, Executive Sec- 
retary of the N.E.A., to say at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Association of School Administrators that 
there may be some form of an alliance between the hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church and the American 
Federation of Teachers, and in the same speech Dr. Givens 
drew an old chestnut from Father Blakely’s writings of 
long ago. Out of context, he quoted Father Blakely’s re- 
mark to the effect that Catholics should not pay taxes for 
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the support of the public schools. Although there are many 
editorials in Catholic papers calling upon Catholics to sup- 
port bond issues for public education, Dr. Givens, accord- 
ing to a report in The Nation’s Schools, made the prepos- 
terous charge that the official position of the hierarchy is 
contained in Father Blakely’s unguarded statement. 


I’ll speak plainly. The National Education Association 
is blocking federal aid to education by refusing to support 
a bill which would bring 24214 million dollars to the pub- 
lic schools and a mere 7!4 million dollars to nonpublic 
schools. The N.E.A. wants all the funds or nothing. Pub- 
lic school teachers continue to be underpaid, school chil- 
dren are deprived of decent educational opportunities, while 
the N.E.A. attempts to impose upon Congress its monopo- 
listic theory of educational finance. The business of the 
federal government is the equalization of educational op- 
portunity for all children, regardless of whether they at- 
tend public or private schools. To do so, it need not accept 
the educational theories of the N.E.A. Catholic educators 
will never permit the federal government to treat parochial 
school children as stepchildren, as second-class citizens. 


I call upon public school teachers to beware of the anti- 
social, anti-democratic policies expressed by the leadership 
of the N.E.A. The N.E.A. to the contrary, I maintain that 
underpaid public school classroom teachers have a perfect 
right to join a bona fide free trade union like the American 
Federation of Teachers. Their professional activities 
would be much more wholesome if their financial problems 
were cared for by an independent trade union. Further- 
more, I think that public school teachers should favor fed- 
eral aid for both public and private schools. I call upon all 
fair-minded public school teachers to repudiate decisively 
the malicious N.E.A. propaganda glorifying public educa- 
tion as the only valid expression of American education. 

Catholic educators do not oppose discriminatory federal 
aid because they entertain any hope, nor have they the de- 
sire of seeing the day when Catholic schools would be fully 
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supported by public funds. First of all, Catholic educators 
do not favor full support of their schools because the gov- 
ernment could not raise sufficient funds to finance them. 
As it is, the Catholic elementary and secondary schools are 
saving the taxpayers at least $350,000,000 a year, $100,- 
000,000 more than what is requested in Senator Taft’s fed- 
eral aid bill. Secondly, full support would be inadvisable as 
it might lead to full governmental control of Catholic 
schools. Catholic schools ask for a reasonable and a lim- 
ited amount of public funds, just enough tax funds to 
make the Catholic schools an integral part of American 
education, just enough money for our schools to disabuse 
the public school professional groups of any anti-demo- 
cratic notions that they have a monopoly of American edu- 
cation. The threat to freedom in American education comes 
not from the government, but from a professional public 
school organization threatening to gain complete control of 
the nation’s schools. 


The Senate Subcommittee on Education will continue 
hearings on federal aid to education on April 21. I hope 
it will be clear to the committee that Catholic educators 
favor federal aid to all schools, public and private, in areas 
unable to finance suitable schools providing educational op- 
portunities which meet at least minimum standards. If this 
is made clear to the committee, the next move should come 
from the N.E.A. 


I wish that a compromise with the public school admin- 
istrators were possible. There is little hope. Consider the 
recent poll of 500 public school administrators reported in 
The Nation’s Schools: 


1. Do you think that public tax money should be ex- 
pended to provide transportation for pupils of pri- 
vate, including parochial, schools? 


ctchimimin nth die ein dee Rese Reka bas 4a i 87% 
SES PPR eet ere ere rere ee ee 9 
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Private, mot parochial. .........6.6cessees 1 


2. Do you think that public tax money should be ex- 
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pended to provide free textbooks and supplies for 
pupils of private and parochial schools? 


alas deit cick re ide walks te eon) donna eee he 90% 
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3. Do you think that public tax money should be ex- 
pended to provide health and welfare services for 
pupils in private and parochial schools? 


| RR RE RFT Sr EE aA ee 63% 
Ce rr ere eee ee ree Tce 31 
IN glad sai e oso 6s Rede h es Oeneeowes 5 
Peebn, Wt DH. os 5 oid io ic i Nowdnns 1 


Denying health services to parochial school children is a 
form of educational bigotry more revolting than the vilest 
religious bigotry. This poll is an exposé of the vicious at- 
titude of some public school administrators toward the 
children in Catholic schools. Notice that, although almost 
one-third of the States permit transportation of parochial 
school pupils, 87 percent of this cross-section of public 
school administrators is opposed to this practice. These ad- 
ministrators would expose our parochial school children to 
the dangers of the highway as a penalty for attending the 
Catholic schools. These same people oppose federal aid for 
private schools. Their domination of American education 
must be checked. 

I have purposely avoided a discussion of the cumber- 
some details of pending legislative proposals as I believe 
that the issues behind the proposed bills are much more 
important for our consideration. As a conclusion, may I 
present a quick overview of the legislative front in Wash- 
ington. The issues which I have discussed are illustrated in 
these comments. 

1. Federal Aid to Equalize Educational Opportunity. 

The Senate Subcommittee will consider three bills: 
a. The Taft Bill, authorizing an initial appropria- 
tion of $150,000,000 rising to $250,000,000. 
Funds would be available only for the poorer 
States on the condition that they spend at least 
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$40 a year for every child in average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools. This measure per- 
mits the States to use a portion of their allot- 
ments of funds for nonpublic schools provided 
the States spend a corresponding amount of local 
and State funds for the same purpose. As a 
matter of fact, the States either cannot or will 
not spend their own funds for nonpublic schools 
and consequently no federal aid would be avail- 
able for parochial schools. 


. Senator Aiken’s Bill. This is a two-title bill. The 


first title authorizes a $400,000,000 appropria- 
tion for current expenditures in public schools 
only. Funds would go to all the States provided 
that they spend at least $60 a year for every 
child in average daily attendance in the public 
schools. The second title authorizes an appro- 
priation of $60,000,000 a year to reimburse non- 
public schools for certain services rendered to 
their pupils—e.g., transportation, health serv- 
ices, and non-religious, instructional textbooks. 
States would have the option of handling the fed- 
eral funds for nonpublic schools or of permitting 
the federal government to do so directly. One 
commendable feature of Senator Aiken’s meas- 
ure is the allocation of funds to the public schools 
on the basis of average daily attendance in these 
schools rather than upon total child population 
within the States. 


c. The McGrath Bill, which authorizes the federal 


government to supplement teachers’ salaries at 
the rate of $15 a year for every pupil in average 
daily attendance in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The bill has no formula for 
granting larger sums to the poorer States. 


In all probability Senator Taft’s bill will receive full sup- 
port from the N.E.A. and vigorous opposition from the 
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Catholic educators. It is to be noted that Senator Taft’s 
measure could easily be amended so that funds would be 
available for both public and private schools. The N.E.A. 
probably will not tolerate such an amendment. 


2. The Department of Health, Education and Security. 


A letter from the N.C.W.C. to Senator Aiken, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, states that the N.C.W.C. “neither approves 
nor disapproves of the Taft-Fulbright measure to establish 
a new cabinet office for health, education, and security.” 
The letter approves the bill’s provisions for the protection 
of voluntary agencies under this reorganization of health, 
education, and welfare services, but it disapproves the im- 
plication that establishment of the department will necessi- 
tate a vast expansion of direct governmental activity in 
these fields. 

The letter expresses opposition to Senator Aiken’s pro- 
posal that the present Federal Security Agency be given 
cabinet status. The basic law now governing the activities 
of the Federal Security Agency makes no specific provision 
for the autonomy of voluntary agencies. 


3. FPHA Legislation. 


Legislation to authorize the increase of the appropriation 
to the Federal Public Housing Authority by $50,000,000 to 
complete temporary housing units under contract awaits 
hearings by the House and Senate Committees on Banking 
and Currency. About half of this appropriation would go 
to colleges which are under contract with the FPHA to 
furnish temporary housing units for veterans. 


4. Temporary Educational Facilities. 


It is reported that the House Appropriations Committee 
has turned down the request for a $20,000,000 appropri- 
ation to provide temporary educational facilities in colleges 
accommodating veterans. There is a possibility that the 
Senate Committee may render favorable action on this 
measure. Congress, however, is somewhat disturbed by the 
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excessive expense of erecting temporary buildings and will 
be ill disposed to grant this appropriation. The Department 
_ of Higher Education in the N.E.A. has not opposed these 
proposals inasmuch as the aid to private institutions is on 
a temporary basis. 

5. S. 971. This is a number to remember. This bill au- 
thorizes the Federal Works Administrator to make grants- 
in-aid to educational institutions, public and private, for 
the erection of permanent buildings. No grants shall ex- 
ceed fifty percent of the cost of the building. Eligible in- 
stitutions are those which have an acute shortage of educa- 
tional facilities required for war veterans studying under 
provisions of the G. I. Bill. Projects under this bill must 
be begun not later than December 31, 1948. Seventy-five 
percent of the $250,000,000 authorized in the measure 
would be distributed within the several States in a pro- 
portion that the total number of veteran students in each 
of the States bears to the total number of veterans. The 
other twenty-five percent shall be distributed as needed. 

This measure deserves the militant support of Catholic 
educators. The $250,000,000 spent by the government will 
produce at least $500,000,000 worth of educational facil- 
ities in both public and private institutions. Certainly it is 
better for the government to spend $250,000,000 this way 
than to expend a similar sum for temporary facilities which 
are rapidly creating educational slums on the campuses of 
our colleges. 

I hope that the public school groups will not oppose this 
measure because it allocates funds for permanent construc- 
tion by private institutions. To head off this opposition, 
may I suggest that public school and private school admin- 
istrators make a united effort to secure the enactment of 
this important measure. 

6. Veterans’ Subsistence. 

The American Council on Education has recommended 
that subsistence benefits be increased for veterans who 
have children. Other organizations are recommending an 
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over-all increase as high as $100 for single veterans and 
$150 for married veterans. It is rumored that the Repub- 
lican-dominated Veterans’ Committee will hold to the econ- 
omy line by recommending a law that loans be made avail- 
able to veterans. It is questionable whether these loans 
ever will be repaid. 

7. Science Legislation. 


This is an extremely complicated topic—one which, 
frankly, I do not grasp too clearly. Frank Brown of the 
American Council on Education tells me that out of all the 
bills now pending before the Committee a new bill will be 
formed providing for a small administrative board: to ad- 
minister the program and containing an optional clause 
permitting the inclusion of the social sciences. Public 
school policy is reflected in the endeavor of certain groups 
to bar private institutions from a full share of the direct 
grants for research while at the same time agreeing that 
scholarships should be available for use in both public and 
private institutions. 

8. Universal Military Training. 


It would be premature to discuss this topic prior to the 
report of the President’s Advisory Commission on Univer- 
sal Training. Two noteworthy bills on this topic have been 
introduced in the Senate. One follows the Army plan to 
the letter, requiring quarterly inductions for a six-month 
training period. The other directs that the first or basic 
period of training shall be a period of sixteen weeks given 
at a time during the year when it will cause the least inter- 
ference with the academic, educational, or economic life of 
the majority of those to be trained. 


Practically all educational groups are opposed to univer- 
sal military training. Too frequently, however, they speak 
of the hardships which would be encountered by the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Too often do they speak of the 
relations of universal military training to national secu- 
rity. Too rarely do they speak of the relationship of univer- 
sal military training to our international responsibilities in 
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the one world of the atomic age. I am, of course, opposed to 
military training until there is certain evidence that it is 
necessary for the preservation of world-wide peace. 

This has been but a brief résumé of the legislation pend- 
ing before Congress. In conclusion may I offer the one 
practical suggestion that the administrators of Catholic 
colleges and universities cooperate fully with other private 
institutions in a common effort to secure fair treatment 
from all governmental agencies. We cannot overestimate 
the importance of maintaining our private institutions as a 
genuine expression of educational freedom in the United 
States. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 
MINUTES OF DISCUSSION 


There were approximately forty persons present at a 
discussion of graduate study at 4:15 P. M., Wednesday, 
April 9, 1947, during the NCEA Convention in Boston. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Deferrari and 
turned its attention first to further discussion of the papers 
presented by Father Moore and Father Drummond at the 
earlier session of the Committee on Graduate Study. 


Father O’Donnell of Boston College asked Dr. Deferrari 
to explain what he meant by the plan of concentration. 

Dr. Deferrari replied, “That is a difficult task. We have 
it at the University. However, Catholic men’s colleges have 
not done much with it. One aim of the plan different from 
others is to make a student interested in learning for its 
own sake, in expanding his knowledge regardless of any as- 
signment of work, and to get him away from credititis and 
give him broad objectives, not just in terms of credits. In- 
stitutions having a plan of concentration talk about 
courses rather than credits. They have breadth in the 
first two years of courses and not a great deal of variation 
in the program of students in these first two years. In- 
dividual differences must always be kept in mind, of 
course. In the second year there have to be changes in 
programs as the students prepare for concentration. The 
last two years are vital years in the plan—so much so that 
many places will not give a degree unless the students have 
been there for their last two years. In these two years they 
take courses within a rather narrow range. They continue 
philosophy and religion. Everyone does that. Beyond that, 
however, courses are pretty much entirely in the field of 
concentration and consist of a reading list which the de- 
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partment of concentration gets out. This reading list is 
followed by each concentrator in this course, which will 
meet just as often or seldom as the teacher wants it to 
meet. In the course seminar the content of the reading list 
is discussed systematically and there is some systematic 
preparation for the comprehensive examination at the end. 

“There are variations of this plan. Swarthmore, for in- 
stance, does not let every student take it but selects stu- 
dents who may take honors courses. Only twenty-five per- 
cent are doing so at present. Other students follow the 
credit plan with major and minor. Some schools make 
everyone concentrate. 


“How many students can profit by the plan? It is usually 
said that ten percent can profit to the fullest. Even the 
slowest student gets more out of it than out of the credit 
plan, but ten percent do great things. 

“How many hours a week are spent in class? We don’t 
worry about that. Actually, if you add up the hours in 
some of these places, they run to twenty and twenty-one. 
The actual credits on paper amount to fifteen—three for 
each course. 


“The program of concentration distinguishes between 
the lower and upper divisions—the first and second years 
and the third and fourth years. Students have to show 
that they have the tools for reading—French and German 
—hbefore undertaking the last two years. They take the 
same reading examination in these languages which gradu- 
ate students take. They must write English well and pass 
a writing examination before becoming juniors. After all 
that they have a comprehensive examination in the field of 
concentration covering the field in general, not just 
courses. We try to give them a good workout and find out 
how broadly they have gone into the whole thing. Students 
have to pass the comprehensive examination in order to re- 
ceive a degree. They may try it a second time if they fail 
the first time. Before the second attempt they take a reme- 
dial program over a summer session or over an entire se- 
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mester if the department considers that necessary. If they 
fail a second time, they do not get a degree.” 

Father Schrader, University of Detroit: “In how many 
departments does the field of concentration operate?” 


Dr. Deferrari: “Not in any department that isn’t inter- 
ested in it and doesn’t want it.” 

Father Schrader: “Would it work in every department?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “Not too well in the sciences. They still 
have it in sciences but, to be honest, as far as Catholic 
University is concerned, in the sciences it means nothing 
more than taking courses and doing some reading in the 
particular science. Some departments did not want it and 
there should be no forcing in the matter. Departments of 
languages and literature are always eager for it. Others 
are slow, sciences extremely slow. We didn’t have it in 
mathematics and science. Then the undergraduates began 
to think there was something wrong with those depart- 
ments. Then the departments came around. We have it in 
eight departments at Catholic University. Everyone in 
those departments has to concentrate.” 

Father Schrader: “How do they do in the graduate rec- 
ord examination?” 


Dr. Deferrari: ‘Very well, extremely well.” 


Father Schrader: “In all departments or just in the field 
of concentration?” 


Dr. Deferrari: “Of course, the graduate record exam- 
ination is complex. The one given up to recently (there are 
three types now) as a means of admission to graduate 
schools was divided into profile and field of specialization. 
Students do very well; in the College of Arts and Sciences 
they do extremely well. If a school’s admissions plan is re- 
strictive, a good result will be obtained with this program. 
If a school is not so good on entry, it has trouble. Those 
who do the poorest are those in the social sciences. Per- 
haps these courses are not stressed enough in Catholic high 
schools. We don’t know the reason really. Perhaps our 
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departments are weak in that field. It seems to be true in 
other institutions as well, however.” 

Father Drummond, Marquette University: “There is a 
problem in preparing teachers to teach in the curriculum 
of general education where everyone is to take that pro- 
gram. The obtaining of teachers trained for that kind of 
education is difficult. The question was brought up at the 
NEA meeting in Holy Week by the dean of a Big Ten 
school who asked the dean of Iowa where the program is 
‘ in progress for a couple of years now about teaching and 
whether the graduate schools could do something about 
preparing teachers for general education. In the light of 
Father Moore’s distinction between graduate and general 
education it seems mysterious how you would train grad- 
uate students for it. Yet, graduate schools must face the 
problem. Do you have any light to throw on it?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “Experience has shown us, and friends 
in other institutions as well, that the average person who 
has graduated from a good general college himself and has 
gone on to any good graduate school will make it. Those 
who don’t make it are those who come from state univer- 
sities where they have narrow specialization, especially 
those in mathematics and sciences from state institutions. 
They have no appreciation of what this is all about and 
have a very narrow background.” 

Father O’Donnell, Boston College: “In what way would 
the plan of concentration differ from the old method in 
some major field? For instance, a reading list in mathe- 
matics is difficult to draw up.” 

Dr. Deferrari: “You can give something in the history 
of mathematics. It is a little difficult in mathematics and 
sciences. These departments usually pile on courses but 
the students get no more than a certain number of credits, 
no more than from fifteen to eighteen credits, regardless of 
what they do. Such departments try to give what they con- 
sider a good undergraduate course.” 

Father O’Donnell: “There is very little difference, then, 
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between the old and new plan in such fields as mathe- 
matics.” 

Dr. Deferrari: “We try to get them to do a lot of work 
on their own and to develop a genuine interest in work for 
its own sake. That is the chief distinction between this 
method and the old plan where they had to pass courses 
and that was all that was necessary.” 


Father Glose, Woodstock College: “I was talking with 
Dr. Herzfeld (in Physics Department, Catholic University) 
and the difficulty he finds is the number and variety of 
courses in mathematics and physics. The best students are 
those thoroughly trained in calculus, fundamental physics, 
and fundamental chemistry. The difficulty is that students 
come in with a great variety of courses and have to go 
back and learn the fundamentals.” 

Dr. Deferrari: “We find that our concentrators take a 
stiffer examination and are better prepared in their partic- 
ular field than people from other colleges who come to the 
graduate school for a master’s degree. Every institution 
that does graduate and undergraduate work finds that its 
concentrators are better prepared generally than students 
who come from schools not using the plan of concentra- 
tion.” 

Sister Charles Mary: “Catholic University has the regu- 
lation of two courses beyond calculus for graduate work in 
mathematics. How will that affect those from schools that 
do not have the areas of concentration?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “We still have the same requirement but 
those who concentrate in mathematics have gone far be- 
yond that.” 


Sister Charles Mary: “Will it be a handicap for students 
coming from other institutions ?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “No, the handicap is to our concentrators. 
We can’t give them good further work in mathematics. 
They have to go elsewhere.” 


Sister Charles Mary: “Is it on account of the areas of 
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concentration that there is a trend to drop the B. 8S. de- 
gree and make them all B. A.?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “No. I don’t know how far that trend— 
giving the B. S. for applied work only—is going in Cath- 
olic institutions, but it is becoming rather general in the 
large American universities. Catholic University has fol- 
lowed along because our undergraduates have come back 
and said, ‘When we worked for the government during the 
war and showed a B. S. degree, we were at once put in a 
lower class than those with a B. A. on the ground that we 
were not liberally trained and that the B. S. did not stand 
for liberal education.’ There is a general feeling that the 
B. S. stands for applied rather than liberal education. Lib- 
eral education can be obtained with concentration.” 

Father O’Donnell: “Would you forsake the old plan?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “Yes, I would.” 

Monsignor Navin, Diocesan Sisters College, Cleveland: 
“How many regular credit courses are carried on the aver- 
age?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “All courses are handled the same. 
Usually five are carried, very often only four in the senior 
year if we feel we can keep them busy through the reading 
list. We don’t worry about courses much. We give them 
credits if the state wants it.” 

At this point Dr. Deferrari asked whether anyone had 
any questions to ask about Father Drummond’s paper. 
Since there were none, the group proceeded to the second 
topic for consideration, the plan proposed by the AAU to 
accredit graduate work for the doctorate. Dr. Deferrari 
expressed regret that Father Dumas was unable to be pres- 
ent as he had counted upon him to present this topic. He 
went on to say that there had been a set of articles on the 
subject in the proceedings of two years previous. 

Father Dollard, Loyola University, Chicago, stated that 
this was a dead issue anyway since the AAU was about to 
give up accreditation of graduate schools. Dr. Deferrari 
said that was definitely not true. 
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Father Drummond: “I believe Father Dollard is basing 
his statement on a remark made by Dean Bent of Missouri 
to him which gave the impression that the project was on 
the back of the stove, if not in the icebox.” 

Dr. Deferrari: “When was that?” 

Father Dollard: “Three weeks ago.” 


Dr. Deferrari: “A committee was appointed two years 
ago to set up a plan. The chairman was Gilbert of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. A very detailed and elaborate plan 
was printed in the proceedings of two years ago. This may 
be what Father Dollard has in mind. Some of the graduate 
schools, powerful ones too, objected very strongly on the 
ground that their graduate work was tiptop and this would 
not do them any good. The real reason they objected was 
that they would have to pay $1,000 each to carry on the 
investigation and set up an office with a director and sec- 
retary. At the last meeting at Princeton the whole matter 
was taken up again and it was decided not to give it up 
but to evolve a simpler plan, probably somewhat like that 
which existed before this whole question came up, some- 
thing that could be handled through questionnaires and 
through the comparison of the work done, as shown by dis- 
sertations and publications, by institutions seeking admis- 
sion with similar work done in member institutions. The 
original, elaborate idea was given up, but a subsidiary idea 
is in the fire. Something has to be done because as it is the 
AAU is not an accrediting agency, yet does all the work of 
one. The AAU’s lists are being used as accredited lists; it 
goes through all the motions of being an accrediting agency. 
The nursing group and other large groups use the lists. I 
feel sure there will be some simplified plan out very soon 
whatever it may be. I am surprised that Dean Bent would 
make such an answer.” 

Father Drummond: “We got an impression from Bent, 
rather than an answer.” 

Father Dollard: “It was discussed at the North Central 
and also at the NEA. Criticism and opposition to such an 
idea seem to be rather widespread.” 
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Dr. Deferrari: “On the part of whom?” 

Father Dollard: ‘Representatives of various institu- 
tions throughout the country, including members of the 
AAU.” 

Dr. Deferrari: “There are only eleven charter members 
but nearly forty regular members. That group definitely 
examined each graduate school, when it was added to the 
list, by the comparative process. It has gone back to the 
old plan; the new plan for the moment is not in operation. 
Bent is chairman of the group and his main interest is col- 
lege work, not graduate work.” 

Father Glose: “If that is the case, what will happen to 
the local accrediting associations? They will have no value.” 


Dr. Deferrari: “Oh, yes, the only conflict is this—in the 
graduate work. The AAU is concerned about the whole 
problem because they feel that, if they don’t go on record 
as being an accrediting association for graduate work, re- 
gional associations will do it just as the North Central has 
already started. It would be taken out of AAU’s hands 
and it would be nothing more than a list. Their list has 
certain aims and objectives that the regional associations 
don’t have. I am really sorry to be involved in this. For 
years I have been trying to find out exactly what they are 
trying to do. Among other things, they want the faculty 
trained mainly in institutions which are members of the 
AAU. Now with Dean Bent in charge they have gone 
over more to quantity than quality. They want much 
larger libraries, higher salaries, everything on a high 
scale.” 

Sister Charles Mary: “Suppose you have a very good 
college, recognized by the regional association. The stu- 
dents want to go to graduate school. They can be turned 
down on the basis of the AAU.” 


Dr. Deferrari: “That is a fact.” 


Sister Charles Mary: “Why not limit it to graduate 
schools ?” 
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Dr. Deferrari: “They are sorry they took it over. About 
1921 the Office of Education (Robertson was there as Spe- 
cialist in Higher Education) got out a publication on what 
graduates of colleges do in graduate schools as a basis for 
an approved list of colleges and universities. The criterion 
was applied to undergraduates when he selected the names. 
The Attorney General decreed that it was unconstitutional 
because it violated states’ rights. The list was abolished 
and the Office of Education begged the AAU to take it over. 
They did so. Now they can’t drop it. At any rate the plan 
of the AAU to accredit graduate work is for the moment 
the same as it has been and will not undergo any revision 
certainly in the near future. If an institution wants to be- 
come a member, it had better do nothing. An institution 
can’t apply, but can let it be known to some person on the 
Committee on Membership, which theoretically keeps the 
country combed from year to year as to institutions to be- 
come members, that it is interested. When the Committee 
takes up an institution and studies it through what it pro- 
duces in doctoral dissertations, et cetera, it also gets the 
opinion of corresponding departments of institutions 
within the Association regarding that institution for grad- 
uate study. If the majority opinion is that a department 
is doing first class graduate work, that is a point in favor. 
If you get five such departments, labelled as good as or bet- 
ter than any one of a group (there are three groups) within 
the association, and not all five in the lowest group, they 
would recommend that your institution receive an invita- 
tion to become a member. Is that accrediting or is it not— 
that is the question.” 


Father O’Donnell here raised a question about the small 
proportion of institutions nominated for membership. ac- 
tually receiving invitations. 


Dr. Deferrari: “That is all done in the Committee now 
—there are no nominations now. The only names out in 
the open are those which the Committee recommends for 
membership. There is no more turning down in public. 
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The membership does not vote on them. If the Committee 
votes them down, they never get to the general meeting.” 

Father Kiley, St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania, 
raised a question about the use of the list by schools vying 
for membership. 

Dr. Deferrari: “You are thinking of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The AAU simply has three lists—a list 
of members, a list of institutions whose graduates are ac- 
cepted without examination, and a list of technological in- 
stitutions whose undergraduate work is accepted for grad- 
uate work.” 


Father O’Donnell: “Where can one write to get informa- 
tion on areas of concentration—to Swarthmore?” 


Dr. Deferrari: “Swarthmore has the honors plan, and 
there is a lot of dissatisfaction even there. If you are not 
an honors student, you are more or less neglected. The 
only information you can get on the Swarthmore honors 
plan is from their catalog. If you write to me, however, 
I’ll send you a copy of Father Campbell’s notes on concen- 
tration.” 

Father O’Donnell: “Did Swarthmore institute this 
plan?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “They instituted the break from majors 
and minors and semester hours. They are not entirely sat- 
isfied with it. Their president wrote a book on the honors 
plan but not on the field of concentration. It has even 
changed since then. They are still trying to decide what to 
do about the people in non-honors courses.” 


Mother M. Borgia, Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia: “Why is the graduate record examination required for 
admission to graduate schools?” 


Dr. Deferrari: “It proved to be a very efficient way of 
detecting ability for graduate work. There are three types 
now: (1) the graduate record as a means of determining 
ability for graduate work; (2) one required of all students 
for school of engineering; (3) one on general education.” 
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Mother Borgia: “Are most graduate schools going to re- 
quire that?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “The AAU never requires anything. It 
recommends that graduate schools use the graduate record 
as a means of admission. There is a difference between re- 
quiring it and requiring it for admission. Some schools re- 
quire taking it but do not use it as an admission examina- 
tion.” 

Father Drummond: “I know of no college that uses it as 
a means of admission save to use it to confirm what has al- 
ready been suspected and to counsel the person not to 
come.” 

Dr. Deferrari: “Anyone who does poorly doesn’t last 
very long.” 

Mother Borgia: “Why not have them take it before they 
leave school?” 

Dr. Deferrari: “That can be done. The general educa- 
tion examination can be used and the graduate one saved 
for graduate schools.” 


The meeting adjourned at 5:10 P. M. 








SECONDARY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, April 8, 1947, 2:00 P. M. 


Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., President of the Depart- 
ment, presiding. 

The group attending the first session filled both the 
Georgian Room and Parlor A adjoining, and overflowed 
into several contiguous rooms and into the hallway. It is 
estimated that there were between nine hundred and a 
thousand in attendance. 


After the opening prayer by Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., 
the President appointed the following committees: 


The Committee on Nominations: Rev. John F. Monroe, 
O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Columbus, Ohio, Chairman; Brother 
Julius J. Kreshel, 8.M., A.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Sister Mary 
Elaine, 8.S.N.D., So. St. Louis, Mo. 


The Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, 
S.J., New Orleans, La., Chairman; Brother Benjamin, 
C.F.X., A.M., Somerville, Mass.; Sister Mary Angelica, S.C., 
Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 

The theme for this session was RELIGION, THE SOUL 
OF THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM. 


The following papers were presented: “Religious Values 
and Educational Standards” by Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 
S.M., Ph.D., Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo.; “Enroll- 
ment—Unlimited or Restricted” by Rev. Laurence M. 
O’Neill, S.J., Jesuit High School, New Orleans, La.; and 
“Religious Values, the Soul of the Curriculum” by Rev. 
Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem., Department of Education, 
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The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


A spirited discussion followed especially with regard to 
establishing a Catholic accrediting agency. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 


Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Vice President of the 
Department, presided at the session which was devoted 
to the consideration of RELIGION AND HUMAN FREE- 
DOM. 


Rev. William J. Plunkett opened the meeting with prayer. 


The following papers were delivered: “Indoctrinating 
Pupils with the Recognition of Human Rights as Proposed 
by the American Hierarchy” by Rev. John A. O’Brien, S.J., 
Ph.D., of Boston College, Newton, Mass.; and “Christian 
Democracy and the Challenge of Communism” by Rev. 
Dominic Brady, O.P., S.T.Lr., of Fenwick High School, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


A spirited discussion followed on the preparation of the 
religious teacher for the teaching of the Religion Course. 
Father Slavin asked the question “Are our high school 
teachers prepared for their task of impregnating the minds 
of their pupils with the knowledge of the great truths?” He 
felt that they were not. Brother Henry Ringkamp defended 
the Brother and the Sister in the Religion Class, and he 
was joined by Father O’Brien. The discussion then cen- 
tered on what preparation a teacher of the Religion Class 
should have. 

It was stated that not very much was being done toward 
making the curriculum Catholic and impregnated with the 
Catholic spirit. It was advocated that everything in the 
school should be evaluated in the light of the Great Truths, 
and then brought into line. The efforts of Catholic teachers 
must necessarily tend toward having the pupils in the state 
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of grace. The teachers should sit down with the theologians, 
and together work out a truly Catholic method in all the 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Mr. Mascherelli of St. Johns Seminary advocated more 
social action in the schools in the form of Catholic Action 
groups modeled after the Jocists and the Legion of Mary. 
The Cell technique should be instituted. 


THIRD SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947, 2:30 P. M. 


This session which was devoted to the LABOR ENCY- 
CLICALS AND THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 
was presided over by Rev. William J. Daly of Brighton, 
Mass. The meeting opened with prayer by Father Goebel. 

Two enlightening and informative papers were delivered. 
“The Principal Points a Teacher Should Stress in the Labor 
Encyclicals” was presented by Sister Mary Vincent Ferrer, 
O.P., of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. “The Catholic 
Attitude on Industrial Relations” was considered by Rev. 
William J. Smith, S.J., Director of the Crown Heights Labor 
School and Associated Activities, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A short discussion followed. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THURSDAY, April 10, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was presided over by Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel, President of the Department, who opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. 

Three interesting and challenging papers were delivered 
on DELINQUENCY—A CHALLENGE TO OUR CATHO- 
LIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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Brother John Joseph, C.F.X., of Mission Church High 
School, Boston, Mass., spoke on “Developing Self-Discipline 
and Respect for Authority’; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., 
Rector of Thomas More Catholic Boys’ High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., developed the topic ““What Are We Going to do 
with the Behaviour Problem Students?”; and Mr. Edward 
A. Tamm, Assistant to the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, United States Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., considered “The Problem Student—A 
Challenge to Our Catholic High Schools.” 

A spirited discussion followed these papers which touched 
on the following points: 

The question of curriculum changes as a means of meet- 
ing the needs of the problem student. 

Differentiated assignments. 

The necessity of keeping our boys and girls in school. To 
do this it is necessary to adapt our Catholic education to 
all groups in order that every pupil may profit by it. Give 
the students the courses they need, according to their ca- 
pacity and intelligence, so that they will be stimulated and 
challenged. In this way Catholic educators will be doing 
their bit to eliminate juvenile delinquency. 

The giving of instructions in matrimony to our young 
men and women in order to prepare them for the difficulties 
and pitfalls of the married state. 

An informal and effective way of checking upon Mass 
attendance by our students. 

Archbishop Cushing visited the Department in order to 
bring his greetings and his blessing to the members of the 
Secondary School Department. He spoke of the importance 
of the work of the secondary school teacher, outlined his 
principal duties, and encouraged the complete preparation 
and training of high school teachers. He stressed the im- 
portance of permeating all the subjects of the curriculum 
with spiritual values. He also encouraged the members of 
the Department to promote recruiting of members for the 
various Orders and Congregations. He said that vocations 
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make vocations, and that a continuous campaign should be 
waged to discover vocations among our Catholic boys and 
girls. Each Community should have a well-trained Re- 
cruiter. His visit ended with his giving his Benediction. 

The Committee on Nominations gave its report. It was 
adopted. 

Officers of the Secondary School Department, National 
Catholic Educational Association, 1947-1948: 

President: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., 
S.T.Lr., Oak Park, II. 

Vice President: Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Secretary: Brother Alexis Klee, 8.C., A.M., Metuchen, 
N. J. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Rev. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Department Executive Committee: 

Ex Officio Members: The President, Vice President, and 
Secretary; Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Rev. Julian L. Maline, 8.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, 
Ind.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, 
Mo., Vice President General representing the Secondary 
School Department. 

General Members: Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., A.M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem., 
Ph.D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. John Francis Monroe, O.P., 
A.M., S.T.Lr., Columbus, Ohio; Brother Herman Basil, 
F.S.C., A.M., Chicago, Ill.; Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., 
A.M., Somerville, Mass.; Brother Mark, C.F.X., A.M., 
Baltimore, Md.; Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M., 
Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo.; Brother Paul A. 
Sibbing, S.M., A.M., Dayton, Ohio; Brother William Shar- 
key, S.C., A.M., Metuchen, N. J.; Brother Gerald, §8.C., 
M.S., Mobile, Ala.; Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., 
A.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Sister Mary Angelica, S. C., Ph.D., 
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New York, N. Y.; Sister M. Benedict, C.S.J., A.M., Brighton, 
Boston, Mass.; Sister M. Coralita, O.P., Ph.D., Columbus, 
Ohio; Sister Mary Elaine, S8.S.N.D., A.M., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sister M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., A.M., Milwaukee, Wis.; Sister 
M. Joan, O.P., A.M., Madison, Wis.; Sister Francis Joseph, 
S.P., A.M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

Regional Members: 

Middle Atlantic: Rev. Edward M. Reilly, J.C.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Very Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0O.S.F\S., 
Ph.D., Wilmington, Del. 

Southern: Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., Ph.D., New 
Orleans, La.; Brother Gerald, S.C., M.S., Alexandria, La. 

North Central: Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. William J. Plunkett, A.M., Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 

California: Sister Joan Marie, Oakland, Calif.; Rev. 
Hugh M. Duce, 8.J., San Jose, Calif. 

The Committee on Resolutions made its report which was 
adopted without change. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association held in this his- 
toric and progressive and Catholic city of Boston has been 
without question or reservation one of the most well at- 
tended, most carefully planned, and most diligently exe- 
cuted, and ‘@ 

Whereas, This year’s convention has been acclaimed the 
best, most profitable, and most thoroughly enjoyed by the 
Association’s representatives from every section of our 
country, and 

Whereas, The unrivalled success of this particular meet- 
ing has been due to the generosity and self-sacrifice of the 
many individuals who so willingly contributed their best 
efforts to this end, 

Therefore, the Members of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment wish to express their deep appreciation first and fore- 
most to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Richard J. 
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Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of Boston, for serving as the 
zealous and inspiring host to our annual meeting. To Arch- 
bishop Cushing we extend our sincere thanks for the cordial 
welcome and warm hospitality proffered all our delegates, 
and in particular for his active participation in, and his 
devoted and tireless labors for, the happy outcome of this 
convention. 

In no small measure also does this Department desire to 
give public utterance of gratitude to the Right Reverend 
Richard J. Quinlan, S.T.L., General Chairman of the Forty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the Association, and to the Rev- 
erend Cornelius F. H. Sherlock, Archdiocesan Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and to all local convention Officers and their 
beneficent and efficient Chairmen, to the gracious and gen- 
erous Pastors, and to Superiors of Religious Institutions 
for their goodness and consideration shown visiting dele- 
gates, and in a word to all who cooperated so wonderfully 
and capably in the management of the affairs and details 
of our splendid meeting. 

The Department extends likewise sincere condolence to 
the Reverend Provincial and members of the Xaverian 
Brothers on the death of their beloved and Reverend 
Brother Edmond, C.F.X., one time Provincial and former 
President of Xaverian College at Silver Spring, Md., and 
for over twenty years an active and faithful member of this 
Board. 

To the many contributors of the interesting, stimulating, 
and inspirational papers and reports presented at this 
Forty-fourth Meeting this Department offers most hearty 
thanks. 

And last but by no means least we wish to give expres- 
sion of public thanks to one who has labored so ceaselessly, 
so nobly, and so successfully during his term of office for 
the welfare of this Department—we refer to our genial, 
lovable, and outstanding executive and President of the Sec- 
ondary School Department-—the Reverend Edmund J. 


Goebel, Ph.D. 
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In concluding our resolutions it is our ardent hope and 
constant prayer that the deliberations and discussions held 
during this exceptionally fine convention have furnished all 
with much food for thought and plans for action on their 
return to their respective dioceses and schools. With the 
enemies of Christianity working so feverishly and furiously 
to destroy all that we stand for, pray for, and work for, we 
must as never before present to our common foe an united, 
intellectual, and spiritual front. Against such a front nor 
ignorance, nor discord, nor materialism can prevail. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sister Mary Angelica, S.C. 
Brother Benjamin, C.F.X. 
Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J. 
Committee on Resolutions. 
Father Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., the new President, 
was introduced and spoke briefly, asking the cooperation of 
all the members of the Department in order to keep the 


work of the Secondary School Department on its high plane. 
A motion to adjourn was accepted and the meeting 
ended with prayer at 11:30 A. M. 
BROTHER ALEXIS KLEE, S.C., 
Acting Secretary. 











MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 


Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 6, 1946. 


The meeting began with prayer by the Reverend Thomas 
Lawless, O.S.F.S. 

The following members did not attend the meeting: Very 
Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Right Rev. Msgr. Leo M. 
Byrnes, Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Very Rev. 
Michael J. McKeough, O.Praem., Brother William Mang, 
C.S.C., Sister Jane de Chantal, O.P., Rev. Laurence M. 
Barry, S8.J., Brother Herman Basil, F.S.C., Rev. Norbert 
C. Barrett, Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J. 

Following the suggestion of Rev. James A. Cox, the Com- 
mittee devoted the morning session to the selection of 
topics and speakers for the Easter Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Boston. A proposed program was agreed upon 
and the details for the final preparations were entrusted to 
Father Goebel. 

The meeting adjourned for dinner. 

The afternoon session began with prayer by Rev. Father 
Lawless. 

The minutes of the last meeting, held at Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Mo., were read and approved with the following 
amendment: “No action was taken on the question raised 
by Brother William Mang, C.S.C., relative to membership 
fees.” 

LETTERS 

A letter from Very Rev. Msgr. Hochwalt, addressed to 
Father Goebel, informed the Committee that all arrange- 
ments have been completed to hold the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting in Boston, April 8, 9, 10, 1947. The Convention 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Regional Units—Brother Julius J. Kreshel, 8.M., Chair- 
man, reported that the four Regionai Units are functioning. 
Negotiations are going on for the creation of a New Eng- 
land Unit. Rev. Father Hewitt, S.J., Rev. Father Daly, and 
Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., are in charge of these negotia- 
tions. 

California Unit—This Unit plans to hold its meeting in 
Fresno during the early part of January, 1947. 

The Central Unit—This Unit will hold its meeting in 
Chicago at the end of March, 1947. A program will be 
drawn up right after the Christmas holidays. 

Southern Unit—Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, 8.J., Chair- 
man, reported that a full day’s session, joint session in the 
morning, separate sessions in the afternoon for the high 
schools and grammar schools, will be held at Memphis, 
Tenn., December 13, 1946. The topics to be discussed are: 
“Enrollment Policies,’ “Lay Teachers in the Catholic 
Schools,” A Panel on “Vocations,” “Religious Instruction 
for Non-Catholics in our Schools,’ “Religious Teaching 
Methods,” “Visual Educational Aids.” 

The Middle Atlantic States Unit—The Chairman, Rev. 
John J. Endebrock, made the report. The Unit will hold 
its Ninth Annual Meeting in Trenton, N. J., February 12, 
1947. A full day’s program has been prepared. The Most 
Reverend William A. Griffin, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, will 
address the Convention. The topics to be discussed are: 
“The Lay Apostolate,” “Routine Administration Problems,” 
“Vocational Training,” “Social Life of the Secondary School 
Child,” “Training for Citizenship.” 

Honor Society—Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., gave an in- 
teresting and comprehensive report of his investigation of 
the Delta Epsilon Sigma, the Honor Fraternity of the Col- 
lege Department of the N.C.E.A. Father Maline read ex- 
cerpts from a letter from Father Houlahan of Loras Col- 
lege, Secretary-Treasurer of the DES Fraternity, relative 
to the evaluation, objectives, and problems of the DES. 
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Further study of the advisability of establishing an Honor 
Fraternity for the Secondary Schools was recommended. 
Father Goebel appointed Father Maline, Brother William 
Mang, C.S.C., and Sister Francis Joseph of St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, a committee of three to study the pro’s and con’s 
for such an organization and to present their findings 
together with their recommendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee at the Boston Meeting. 

Quarterly Bulletin—Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., Editor 
of the Bulletin, informed Father Goebel by letter that the 
printer has the copy for the next issue and that it should 
be out soon. Father Barry also stated that because of a 
change in his status, he will have to relinquish his duties 
as the Editor of the Bulletin and will turn all materials over 
to Father Goebel when they are in proper order. 

Religion—Father Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., reported 
that he will select the topics and speakers for the Religion 
Session for the Boston Meeting. 

Iibrary—Sister Francis Joseph, 8.P., reported that the 
Library Committee has not been active for the past year 
or so and, apparently, has no reason to continue as a stand- 
ing committee. Father Bernardine Myers, who served as 
chairman of this Committee from its inception until re- 
placed by Sister Francis Joseph, gave a brief history of 
the origin, purpose, and work of the Library Committee. 
The Library Committee was discontinued. 

Sincere thanks and deep appreciation are herewith ex- 
tended to members of the Library Committee and to all 
those who aided them to complete their excellent work. 
It is the opinion of the Executive Committee that the 
Library Committee rendered a real and lasting service to 
the Catholic High School Library. Special recognition must 
be given to the following: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. B. Moriarity, Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, 
Sister Francis Joseph, 8.P., Sister M. Evangela, S.S.N.D., 
Sister M. Josita, B.V.M., Sister Mary Louise, R.S.M., 
Brother Frederick, S.C. 
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A rising vote of thanks and appreciation was extended 
to Rev. Father Goebel for his splendid hospitality to the 
members of the Executive Committee during their stay in 
Milwaukee. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned 
with prayer by Rev. Father Lawless. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BROTHER WILLIAM SHARKEY, S.C., 
Secretary. 


SECOND MEETING 


Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., April 7, 1947. 


Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, President of the Department, 
called the meeting to order at 4:00 P. M. Rev. John F. 
Monroe, O.P., opened the meeting with prayer. 

The following members were not present: Brother Wil- 
liam Sharkey, S.C., Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Brother 
Mark, C.F.X., Sister Francis Joseph, S.P., Rev. Laurence 
M. Barry, S.J., Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Sister 
M. Archangela, O.8.F., Sister Jane de Chantal, O.P., Rev. 
John J. Endebrock, Brother Alfred, F.S.C. 

Brother Elmo, C.S.C., sat in the meeting for Brother 
William Mang, C.S.C., and Sister Mary Hyacinth, S.C., 
replaced Sister Mary Archangela, O.S.F. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 6, 1946, were 
read and approved without correction. 

Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Regional Units, read the report of his Committee. 
Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., moved that it be adopted as 
read. The motion was seconded by Father Monroe and was 
carried by unanimous vote. 

A discussion arose with respect to the changing of the 
name of the Regional Units which is too long for common 
usage. 
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Father Duce remarked that the Department gave the 
name to the Regional Units, and hence it was the responsi- 
bility of the Department to change the name, and that no 
change could be accomplished without a reference of the 
question to the Department. It was remarked, however, 
that the Executive Committee could give the proper authori- 
zation to the Units interested in changing their name. 

Father Maline then moved that the Executive Committee 
approve the action of the Central School Regional Unit 
which changed its name to THE MIDWEST SECONDARY 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT of the N.C. E. A. The motion 
was seconded by Father Barrett, voted and approved. 

Brother Gerald asked and obtained the same authoriza- 
tion for the Southern Regional Unit. 

Father Lawless asked information regarding the Consti- 
tutions and By-Laws of the Regional Units. It was sug- 
gested that a copy of the By-Laws be incorporated in the 
minutes of this meeting. It was so ordered. 

Reverend Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Chairman of the 
Religion Committee, presented a short report outlining the 
program of the Wednesday morning session which was to 
be devoted to the consideration of topics on Religion. 

Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., presented a complete and 
comprehensive report of the Committee on a National Cath- 
olic Honor Society. It was moved by Father McKeough 
and seconded by Father Cox that the Report be accepted 
as read and the recommendations be adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee. It was so done. 

Brother Herman Basil, F.S.C., asked how this Committee 
might further the work of the National Honor Society. 
Father Maline suggested three possible ways: 

1. Contact the National Honor Society and secure Appli- 
cation Blanks. 

2. Give a brief report of the National Honor Society to 
the General Meeting, and suggest to those interested to 
whom to write for information. 
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3. Write a brief account of the National Honor Society 
in the Quarterly Bulletin or in the Catholic Educational 
Review. 

Father Maline was asked to take upon himself the task 
of securing such an article for the Catholic Educational 
Review in its September issue. This article would attempt 
to arouse an interest in the National Honor Society among 
our Catholic High Schools. 


The Quarterly Bulletin was then discussed. It was ac- 
knowledged that the securing of papers in sufficient number 
was the principal difficulty. Father Goebel suggested that 
each Regional Unit should act as sponsor of an issue. 
Father Goebel also suggested that he and the Delegates of 
each of the Regional Units should meet and discuss the 
possibilities and come to some definite agreement. His sug- 
gestion was accepted and he arranged to meet with the 
following Regional Delegates: Father Lawless, 0.S.F.S., 
Father Plunkett, Father Duce, S.J., and Brother Gerald, 
S.C. 

Brother Alexis Klee, 8.C., then read a report on the’ 
program of the National Conference on UNESCO which 
met in Philadelphia, Pa., on March 24-26, 1947, to which 
he and Rev. Dr. Cox were sent as representatives of the 
Department. 


Father McKeough asked and received permission to bring 
to the attention of the members of the Committee the 
Workshop on the Administration of Catholic Secondary 
Schools which will be conducted at the Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C., from June 13 to 24. 

A motion to adjourn was made by Rev. Dr. Cox, and 
was seconded by Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M. The 
motion was approved and the meeting adjourned with 
prayer by Father John F. Monroe, O.P. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BROTHER ALEXIS KLEE, S.C., 
Acting Secretary. 
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REPORT OF BROTHER ALEXIS KLEE, DELEGATE OF 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION TO THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 24-26, 1947. 


The National Conference of the United Nations Scientific, 
Educational, and Cultural Organization, the first of its kind 
ever held, brought together in Philadelphia, Pa., Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, March 24, 25, and 26, approxi- 
mately one thousand representatives of five hundred of the 


_ leading organizations of educational, professional, labor, 


civic, fraternal, and religious groups in the United States. 

The Conference was called together principally to develop 
ways and means to implement UNESCO, and to outline a 
plan and program through which, by promoting mutual 
understanding and good will among the nations of the 
world, peace may be secured and maintained. 

This Conference had its origin in the charter of UNESCO 
which urges every country to establish a commission to 
serve as a connecting link between the National Govern- 
ment and the Educational and Scientfic groups within the 
nation. In the United States, this Commission consists of 
one hundred members; it assisted the State Department in 
selecting the delegates to the UNESCO meeting in Paris 
last November. 

At its meeting in the fall of last year, the Commission 
felt that all the organizations in the whole country had a 
vital stake in UNESCO, and in order to acquaint them 
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with the aims and purposes of UNESCO, sent out invita- 
tions to this Conference. The number of organizations 
represented at this meeting revealed the importance which 
they attached to it. 

The representatives of the Secondary School Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, as ap- 
pointed by Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, President of the Depart- 
ment, were Rev. Dr. Joseph G. Cox of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Brother Alexis Klee, of Metuchen, N. J. 

Your delegates registered Monday morning, March 24, 
and were given a large amount of material which outlined 
UNESCO, its aims and objectives, and its principal pro- 
grams as laid down in the Paris meeting last November. 

The first general meeting was held in the afternoon of 
Monday, March 24. Hon. Milton H. Eisenhower, President 
of the National Commission, opened the meeting. The first 
speaker introduced was Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Philadelphia, who spoke eloquently 
on the “Imperatives of UNESCO.” Assistant Secretary of 
State William Benton then outlined the three principal ob- 
stacles to the success of UNESCO, and suggested some 
ways of combating them. 

During the evening of Monday, there was an informal 
reception for representatives to the National Conference to 
enable them to meet the officers of the National Commis- 
sion and to become acquainted with each other. 

On Tuesday, the Conference broke up into fourteen sec- 
tional meetings. Some of the titles of these sections were: 

Problems of Educational Construction. 

How We Teach for International Understanding. 

Revision of Textbooks and Other Teaching Materials. 

The Study of Social Tensions. 

UNESCO’s Program for Fundamental Education, etc., 
ete. 

The writer of this report attended two of these sectional 
meetings. In the morning he assisted at the section on 
“Problems of Educational Construction” and in the after- 
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noon he attended the session on “Revision of Textbooks 
and Other Teaching Materials.” 

At the meeting of Tuesday night general topics were 
developed. Dr. Bernard Drzewieski, Director of Educa- 
tional Reconstruction and Rehabilitation of UNESCO, spoke 
on “Today’s Challenge to Education.” Sir Ramiswami 
Mudaliar, President of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, spoke on the “United Nations and 
UNESCO.” Congressman Karl E. Mundt explained “Peace 
through Understanding: America’s Stake in UNESCO.” 

At the final meeting Wednesday morning, Dr. Howard 
Wilson of the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace 
summarized the findings of the sectional meetings of Tues- 
day, and a symposium on “UNESCO in Action in Our Com- 
munities” was presented by four members of a panel. 

Dr. Wilson, in his summary, brought out the following 
points: (1) Every section manifested a remarkable unanim- 
ity of opinion for the support of UNESCO as an instru- 
mentality for peace; (2) Very few of the representatives 
knew the background and purposes of UNESCO; (3) There 
was considerable uncertainty as to what the present Con- 
ference could do or should do toward furthering the work 
of UNESCO. This condition, he found, was an asset rather 
than a liability, since this Conference was a new develop- 
ment in democratic government, a sort of milestone in 
cultural and governmental procedure, and, as a consequence, 
it was most fortunate that the proceedings were not able 
to be too cut and dried. 

Summaries of the deliberations and resolutions of the 
fourteen sectional meetings were then presented. 

President Eisenhower then impressed upon the repre- 
sentatives their obligation to bring the good word back to 
their organizations and to foster as far as they were able a 
loyal support and confidence in UNESCO. The Conference 
was then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BROTHER ALEXIS KLEE, S.C. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


Southern Regional Unit—The Southern Regional Unit 
held its annual meeting at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
on Friday, December 13, 1946, under the chairmanship of 
Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., St. John’s High School, 
Shreveport. Delegates to the meeting were welcomed by 
Rev. William E. Barclay, Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
Memphis. 

Rev. Claude J. Stallworth, S.J., Jesuit High School, New 
Orleans, led a provocative discussion on ‘What Shall Be 
Our Policy in Regard to the Limiting of Enrollment in Our 
Catholic Schools.” Leading the opposition was Sister Vir- 
ginia Maria, La Salette Academy, Covington, Ky. There 
was general discussion after. 

In response to the question, ‘“‘What Can We Do to Foster 
Vocations in Our Schools?” suggestions were made by 
Brother Urban, F.S.C., Christian Brother College, Mem- 
phis, by Mother General Mary Dominic, New Orleans, and 
by Rev. John A. Elliott, Catholic High School for Boys, 
Memphis. 

At the luncheon Rev. Joseph B. Bassich, S.J., Dean of the 
School of Dentistry, Loyola University of the South, New 
Orleans, addressed the assembly. 

“What Shall We Do About Religious Instructions for non- 
Catholics Attending our Catholic Schools?” was discussed 
in the afternoon when the educators reconvened. Two 
papers were delivered on the subject, one by Sister Mary 
Patricia, D.C., St. Vincent’s Academy, Shreveport, and the 
other by Brother Louis Cavell, S.C., Menard Memorial 
High School, Alexandria. “Visual Aid—It’s Place and Prac- 
tical Uses in Our Schools” was treated by A. Lindsay, 
Films, Inc., New York. 

Officers re-elected for the year are: 

Chairman: Rev. Laurence M. O’Neill, S.J., Principal, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Vice Chairman: Brother Paulian, F.S.C., Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary: Sister Mary Theresa, O.P., New Orleans, La. 
Delegate: Brother Gerald, S.C., Alexandria, La. 

California Regional Unit—The California Regional Unit 
met at San Francisco, February 7 and 8, 1947, under the 
direction of Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., its Chairman. 

The convention opened with Holy Mass at St. Ignatius 
Church, Very Rev. Carroll O’Sullivan, S.J., Rector of the 
University of San Francisco, celebrant, and sermon by 
Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of San Francisco. Then followed 
morning and afternoon sessions in the auditorium of the 
University of San Francisco for two days. 

The morning program of the first day consisted of a panel 
discussion on “The Catholic High School Student and Vital 
Participation in the Mass,” with Brother Bertram, F.S.C., 
Chairman of the Religion Committee, Archdiocese of San 
Francisco, discussion leader. The topic was developed by 
Rev. Joseph D. Munier, St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, 
then discussed by a panel consisting of Very Rev. Franklin 
F. Hurd, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of San Diego; 
Rev. John C. Ryan, Director of Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, Archdiocese of Detroit; Rev. Gerald T. Flynn, 
S.J., Bellarmine College Preparatory, San Jose; Brother 
Herman J. Keck, S.M., St. Joseph’s High School, Alameda; 
Sister Mary St. Matthew, B.V.M., St. Paul’s High School, 
San Francisco. 

In the afternoon of the first day there was an address on 
“How Different Are Catholic Graduates?” by Rev. John 
T. Foudy, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco. The topic was then broken down for discussion in 
sectional meetings, as follows: “Student Attitudes Toward 
Justice,” Brother C. Ralph, F.S.C., St. Mary’s High School, 
Peralta Park, Berkeley; “Student Attitudes Toward Mar- 
riage,” Rev. John P. Tierney, Director, Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, San Francisco; “Student Attitudes on 
Race Relations,” Rev. Vincent I. Breen, Serra High School, 
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San Mateo; “Leisure Time Activities of High School Stu- 
dents,” Sister Laurentia, C.S.J., Star of the Sea High 
School, San Francisco; “Student Participation in Parish 
Life,” Sister Mary Martin, S.M., St. Peter’s Academy, San 
Francisco; “Catholic Responsibility Toward Civic Affairs,” 
Brother John McCluskey, 8.M., St. Monica’s High School, 
Santa Monica. Then the group reunited to hear a summary 
of section discussions by the six presiding officers. 

The opening session of the second day was presided over 
by Sister Mary Olivia, P.B.V.M., Chairman of the English 
Committee, San Francisco. The topic, “English Composi- 
tion in High Schools,” was developed ky Sister Mary Hilde- 
gardis, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah. Then came a panel discussion 
on “Information Please,” presided over by Right Rev. 
Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, San Francisco. Members of the 
panel were: Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Los. Angeles; Rev. Ralph Tichenor, S.J., 
St. Ignatius High School, San Francisco; Brother Colum- 
ban, F.S.C., Sacred Heart College High School, San 
Francisco; Mother Mary Anselm, 0.S.U., St. John’s Ursu- 
line High School, San Francisco; Sister Mary Michael, 
I.H.M., Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles. 

The afternoon of the second day found the California 
Regional Unit assembled for a paper by Brother Justin 
Loughran, S.M., St. Joseph’s High School, Alameda, on 
“Creating Lasting Reading Interests.” The panel that dis- 
cussed this paper consisted of: Rev. Albert Daley, O.Carm., 
Mount Carmel High School, Los Angeles; Rev. Lawrence 
A. Ryan, Serra High School, San Mateo; Sister Mary 
Ancilla, S.M., St. Peter’s Academy, San Francisco, Sister 
Mary Charitas, O.P., St. Elizabeth’s High School, Oakland; 
Sister Colette, C.S.J., Star of the Sea High School, San 
Francisco. 

Again the assembly broke up into sectional meetings, 
the topics discussed being such as, “Present Trends in Busi- 
ness of Shorthand,” Mr. Robert I. LaDow; “Modern Books 
and Modern Youth,” Rev. Henry A. McEnery, San Fran- 
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cisco Monitor; “These Are Our Teaching Problems,” 
Brother Christopher, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College High 
School, Berkeley; “Objectives in the Teaching of French,” 
Sister Mary Jerome, C.S.J., Notre Dame H. S., San Fran- 
cisco; Sister Mary Gerald, O.P., St. Mary’s High School, 
Stockton; “Objectives in the Teaching of Spanish,” Sister 
Mary Emeric, B.V.M., of the Presentation, San Francisco; 
“The Economic World Challenges Catholic Youth,” Mr. 
John Hennig, co-founder, Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, San Francisco. 

The two-day convention closed in St. Ignatius Church 
with a sermon by the Most Reverend John J. Mitty, D.D., 
Archbishop of San Francisco, and Solemn Pontifical Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Newly elected officers of the California Unit are: 

Chairman: Sister Joan Marie, S.H.N., Provincial Depart- 
ment, Sisters of the Holy Name, Oakland, Calif. 

Vice Chairman: Brother John McCluskey, S.M., St. Moni- 
ca’s High School, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Secretary: Sister Mary Paola, C.S.C., San Joaquin Me- 
morial High School, Fresno, Calif. 

Delegate: Rev. Hugh M. Duce, 8.J., Provincial Director 
of Studies, San Jose, Calif. 

Middle Atlantic States Regional Unit—The Middle Atlan- 
tic States Regional Unit, under the chairmanship of Rev. 
John Endebrock, Secretary of Education, Diocese of Tren- 
ton, met on February 12, 1947, at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
War Memorial Building, Trenton, N. J. Delegates to the 
convention were welcomed by Most Rev. William A. Grif- 
fin, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, who went on to encourage 
the assembled educators in trying to get to grips with their 
ever present problems in dealing with the youth of our 
Catholic schools. 

Two panels followed. The first panel, “The Lay Apos- 
tolate,”’ was discussed by Rev. Stephen Findlay, O.S.B., 
Headmaster, Delbarton School for Boys, Morristown, N. J., 
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and Rev. James G. Keller, M.M., The Christophers, New 
York City. Panel Number 2 bore on “Specialized Curricu- 
lum,” and discussion was led by Rev. Philip X. Walsh, S.J., 
Dean, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, and Rev. John J. 
Voight, Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

At noon a luncheon was served by the Diocesan Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations of the Diocese of Trenton. 
Advantage was taken of the intermission to visit the educa- 
tional exhibit in conjunction with the day’s meeting. 

In the afternoon the following topics were discussed: 
“Place of the Audio-Visual Aids in Education,” by Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc, O.S.B., Benedictine Academy, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Rev. Louis A. Gales, Guardian Films, St. Paul, 
Minn.; “Routine Administration Problems,” Rev. John Cot- 
ter, C.M., Headmaster, St. John’s Preparatory, Brooklyn, 
Sister Mary Electa, O.S.F., Little Flower Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, and Brother Christian, F.S.C., Prin- 
cipal, Manhattan College High School, New York City. 

Dr. Joseph L. McCoy, O.S.F.S., Salesianum High School, 
Wilmington, Del., and Sister Mary Boniface, O.P., Mary 
Immaculate High School, Ossining, N. Y., discussed “Social 
Life of High School Students.” Mr. Stewart Lynch, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, Wilmington, Del., and Dr. 
George W. King, Mount St. Mary’s Academy, N. Plainfield, 
N. J., enlarged on the topic, “Training for Citizenship.” 

The final number on the program was an address by 
Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Director, 
Education Department, National Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

Officers for the year are: 


Chairman: Rev. Edward M. Reilly, J.C.D., Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice Chairman: Brother Anthony John, F.S.C., Com- 
munity Supervisor, New York, N. Y. 


Secretary: Sister Martha Marie, O.S.B., Benedictine 
Academy, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Delegate: Very Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Sale- 
sianum High School, Wilmington, Del. 


Midwest Regional Unit—The Midwest Regional Unit, 
formerly known as the Central Regional Unit, held its meet- 
ing on Tuesday, March 25, 1947, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, under the direction of its Chairman, Rev. Norbert 
C. Barrett, Loras Academy, Dubuque, Iowa. 


A paper on “Preparing Militant Catholics to Combat 
Atheistic Communism” was presented by Rev. John Fraw- 
ley, Central Catholic High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


This was followed by a panel on “Problems in Directing 
Attitudes in Respect to Better Health” with Rev. Terrence 
Seery, S.M., St. Philip’s High School, Chicago, leading the 
discussion. On the panel were Mr. John A. Scannell, Head, 
Department of Physical Education, University of Notre 
Dame, who viewed the subject from the angle of “Better 
Health”; Sister Mary Carmelyn, B.V.M., Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago, who stressed “Greater Safety”; Sister Mary 
Laurent, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., 
who discussed “More Profitable Leisure Hours.” 


A joint luncheon of college and secondary school sections 
was addressed by Most Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, who took for subject 
the “Objectives of Catholic Education.” 


The afternoon session was presided over by Brother John 
Berchmans, F.S.C., Cretin High School, St. Paul. The panel 
subject, “The Catholic High School, a Training Center for 
Leadership,” was treated under four aspects: “Through 
the Religion Course,” Right Rev. Msgr. Magnus A. Schu- 
macker, author of How to Teach the Catechism; “Through 
the Social Studies,” Sister Mary Bertrand, C.S.J., St. 
Margaret Academy, Minneapolis; “Through English,” 
Brother George N. Schuster, S.M., Editor, Catholic Authors 
of the Past and Present, St. Louis; “Through the Activities 
Program,” Rev. Alfred Perrizo, Principal, Lourdes High 
School, Rochester, Minn. 
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Because of the fact that the Catholic colleges, universi- 
ties, and secondary schools making up the N. C. E. A. 
Regional Units have for purpose to impress secular accred- 
iting bodies of the solidarity of the Catholic educational 
system, it was voted for the secondary schools to adopt the 
same name as that of the colleges. This meant a change 
from the name of Central Regional Unit to that of Mid- 
west Department. 


New officers elected were: 

Chairman: Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Community 
House, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Vice Chairman: Sister Mary Corona, S.P., Reitz Me- 
morial High School, Evansville, Ind. 

Secretary: Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Diocesan Superintend- 
ent, Little Falls, Minn. 

Delegate: Rev. William J. Plunkett, Superintendent, 
Immaculate Conception High School, Elmhurst, III. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 

THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITs, 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M.., 
Chairman. 


HuGH M. Duce, S8.J., 
California Unit. 

WILLIAM J. PLUNKETT, 
Midwest Unit. 

THOMAS A. LAWLESS, O.S.F.S., 
Middle Atlantic Unit. 

BROTHER GERALD, S.C., 
Southern Unit. 








REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ESTABLISHMENT OF 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC HONOR SOCIETY BY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF THE 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1. Origin of Problem—In December, 1944, the Principal 
of a Catholic high school asked if there were a Catholic 
Honor Society for high schools. 

2. Questionnaire, December, 1945—In December, 1945, a 
questionnaire was sent to the 348 schools holding member- 
ship in Secondary School Department of N. C. E. A. 
Usable answers received were 145. (a) Of those having a 
chapter of National Honor Society (36), 33 favored estab- 
lishing a Catholic Honor Society; 3 did not. (b) Of 109 
not having a chapter, 95 favored establishing a Catholic 
Honor Society; 14 did not. 

3. Action of Secondary School Department Executive 
Committee—The Executive Committee discussed the sub- 
ject at its Milwaukee meeting, December, 1945, but took no 
definite action; again at its St. Louis meeting, April, 1945, 
but took no action; again at Milwaukee meeting, December, 
1946, but took no action—no definite action for or against. 

4. Investigation of success of College Honor Society—At 
the direction of the Executive Committee, this Committee 
investigated the success of Delta Epsilon Sigma, Catholic 
College Honor Society inaugurated in 1939. According to 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer of that Society, “the 
organization is too new to be evaluated.” It may be noted 
that the objective of this Society is somewhat more limited 
than that of the existing National High School Honor 
Society; it is, namely, “to give recognition and encourage- 
ment to high scholarship among students and graduates of 
Catholic colleges and universities.”’ The National Honor 
Society is concerned with Scholarship, Character, Service, 
and Leadership. 
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5. Questionnaire, January, 1947—In January, 1947, a 
second questionnaire was sent to the 33 Catholic High 
schools which in 1945 had reported as having a chapter of 
the existing National Honor Society and yet favoring the 
establishment of a Catholic Honor Society. Answers were 
received from 18; usable answers were 17. The questions 
and the responses from these 17 schools follow: 

a. Does the National Council of National Honor Society 
in any way prevent your giving your chapter a distinctly 
Catholic tone? No, 17. Yes, 0. 

b. Have you experienced or do you know cases of dis- 
crimination against chapters in Catholic high schools on 
the part of the National Council or of its official publica- 
tion, Student Life? No, 17. Yes, 0. 

c. Have you perhaps some other basis for dissatisfaction 
with the chapter of the National Honor Society in your 
school? No, 17. Yes, 0. 

d. Do you find Student Life helpful in promoting the 
aims of your chapter? No, 2. Yes, 9. No answer, 6. 

6. Action of Executive Committee, Milwaukee, Decem- 
ber, 1946—The Milwaukee meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Secondary School Department, N. C. E. A., 
directed the Committee on the National Honor Society to 
list the pro’s and con’s for the establishment of a Catholic 
Honor Society and to submit its recommendations to the 
Executive Committee at its Boston meeting in April, 1947. 

“Should the Secondary School Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association Establish a National 
Catholic Honor Society for High Schools?” 

Pro 

1. It would have all the benefits of the existing National 
Honor Society of fostering ideals of Character, Service, 
Scholarship—if it has the facilities of the existing society. 

Con 

1. There is no need of a National Catholic Honor Society. 
The chapter of the existing National Honor Society can be 
as Catholic as the school cares to make it. A Catholic Honor 
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Society would be an unnecessary duplication. Writes one 
principal, reversing’ his vote: “I am of the opinion now 
that it would be better if more of our Catholic schools estab- 
lished chapters of the National Honor Society. Then there 
would be no need of a separate Catholic Honor Society.” 
Pro 
2. It would further have the inspiration of Catholic ideals 
of leadership and service. 
Con 
2. It is unlikely that a publication like Student Life could 
be provided to provide the strong Catholic stimulation en- 
visioned by those favoring a Catholic Honor Society. Con- 
sider the difficulties with the Bulletin of the Secondary 
Schools of the N. C. E. A. 
Pro 
3. Schools questionnaired in fall, 1945, overwhelmingly 
favored it. Usable answers were received from 145 schools. 
One hundred and twenty-eight were in favor of Catholic 
Honor Society. 
Con 
3. Initial expense in setting up a Catholic Honor Society 
would be great. 
Pro 
4, “The Catholic Honor Sgciety would provide an incen- 
tive for Catholic heroes: missionaries (Service), honest 
politicians (Leadership), research workers (Scholarship), 
martyrs. I think our Catholic high schools could and would 
benefit from the push upward.” 
Con 
4. The Secondary School Department of the N. C. E. A. 
does not have the permanency of staff had by the sponsors 
of the National Honor Society. 
Pro 
5. The existing National Honor Society does not 
strengthen the Faith of Catholic students. (No one sug- 
gested that it weakens that Faith.) 
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Con 
5. The prestige of belonging to Catholic Honor Society 
would not be as great as that for National Honor Society. 
The National Honor Society pin is nationally known and 
brings recognition. Membership in National Honor Society 
gives advantages in applying for scholarships and jobs. 
Pro 
6. Such an organization could form the nucleus of a 
national Catholic youth organization. 
Con 
6. Catholic membership in National Honor Society helps 
break down prejudices. 


Pro 


7. The College Honor Society, Delta Sigma Epsilon, is 
said to be fairly successful. 


Con 

7. Membership in National Honor Society offers oppor- 
tunity for leadership among non-Catholics; there already 
is plenty of opportunity for it among Catholics. There are 
other national Catholic organizations like the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Holy Name Society, Legion of Mary, 
Catholic Student Mission Crusade, Sodality of Our Lady, 
which allow Catholics to get together. 


Pro 
8. Some do not find the existing National Honor Society 
stimulating either in its executives, its program, or its offi- 
cial organ Student Life. 


Con 

8. The 1945 questionnaire vote which favored establish- 
ing a Catholic Honor Society need not be too significant, 
since probably few of the 109 schools not having chapters 
of the National Honor Society investigated or knew much 
about its possibilities. And of 17 schools having chapters 
of National Honor Society and answering the second ques- 
tionnaire, several reversed their position and some others 
favored a Catholic Honor Society only with conditions. 
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9. Another school with National Honor Society says: 
“Perhaps it would be better to remain in the National 
Honor Society and to induce other Catholic schools to join 
unless there is some reason why we should not.” Still 
another, with National Honor Society: “Unless a Catholic 
Honor Society could publish a periodical devoted to the 
interests of the Society and could provide the literature, 
scholarships, emblems, etc., as does the National Honor 
Society, it would be a mistake to establish such a society.” 


10. Now is not the time to emphasize the differences be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic school education, but to 
emphasize common purposes—not for more isolation of 
Catholic schools but for more community in the common 
praiseworthy objectives of American secondary schools. As 
one school having a National Honor Society writes: “Isn’t 
this plan to start a Catholic Honor Society another move- 
ment in line with the tendency of Catholics to be too exclu- 
sive? Have not the very fine articles from Catholic schools 
which have appeared in Student Life reached readers who 
do not generally come in contact with what Catholics and 
their schools are doing?” 

In view of these considerations for and against the estab- 
lishment of a National Catholic Honor Society, your com- 
mittee recommends: 

1. That the Secondary School Department of the 
N. C. E. A. should not set up a National Catholic Honor 
Society for secondary schools; 

2. That the Secondary School Department of the 
N. C. E. A. urge Catholic high schools to establish chapters 
of the existing National Honor Society, chapters which they 
may make as Catholic in character and tone as they care 
to make them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER FRANCIS JOSEPH, S.P. 
BROTHER WILLIAM MANG, C.S.C. 
JULIAN L. MALINE, 8.J., Chairman. 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES AND EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS 


BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, S.M., Pu.D. 
MARYHURST NORMAL, KIRKWOOD, MO. 


Your Policies Commission some years ago outlined seven 
broad objectives of Catholic secondary education. They are, 
to develop :(1) intelligent Catholics, (2) spiritually vigor- 
ous Catholics, (3) cultured Catholics, (4) healthy Catholics, 
(5) vocationally prepared Catholics, (6) social-minded 
Catholics, and (7) American Catholics. From this enumera- 
tion none would say that religion has been omited. It rings 
persistently throughout, like a tocsin. 

It would be fatuous with an audience such as this, to 
insist upon the priority of religious values in our schools. 
Nevertheless, it is very useful to recall this point from time 
to time in order to insure its continued dominance. We have 
no reason to exist as a separate school system if we do not 
allow religion to penetrate every part of our activity as 
teachers. Instead of thinking of this as an extra burden we 
should consider it a privilege. Right-thinking educators 
realize that without the supernatural an important phase of 
man’s life is missing from the school. Witness the nostalgic 
admission of the authors of the Harvard Report (p. 39): 
“Roman Catholic (schools) have the conviction, which was 
generally shared by American (schools) until less than a 
century ago, that Christianity gives meaning and ultimate 
unity to all parts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole life 
of the (school). Yet this solution is out of the question 
in publicly supported (schools), and is practically if not 
legally impossible in most others.” 

The regretted Father McGucken in his Catholic Way in 
Education (p. 31) speaking of the puzzling effect of the 
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word supernatural on the modern student of education, 
adds: “Imagine, if you can, some learned pundit bringing 
up the question of the supernatural at a meeting of the 
National Education Association.” Well, this very thing 
happened in a recent convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at Atlantic City. Very Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, our esteemed Secretary Gen- 
eral, was invited to discuss “Spiritual Values in Education.” 
He courageously indicted the school system of the United 
States for the neglect of its most important duty. He said: 
“Public education has stopped short at the most vital step. 
Through the failure to teach religion, spiritual growth has 
been neglected in these schools. In this field the agencies 
of public education claim neutrality and explain that because 
of sectarian differences they must necessarily leave religious 
training to the home and to the church. It is impossible, 
though, to be neutral in the question of religion, for under- 
neath all we think or do, lies some religious assumption. For 
example, the very conviction that religion can be omitted 
from the curriculum with impunity, assumes tacitly that the 
things of God are not as essential to human welfare as are 
the things of the world. This tacit assumption has become 
an explicit doctrine, with the result that secularism is the 
basis of American educational philosophy.” (From the Gist 
of March 7, 1947.) The program makers saw to it that the 
effect of this speech would be properly diluted by placing 
an atheist after Monsignor Hochwalt who made use of 
the occasion to inveigh against Catholics for opposing fed- 
eral aid to education. Not only did he thus sidestep the 
subject under discussion, but he also misrepresented the 
Catholic stand, which is opposition to discrimination and not 
to help from the government. 


We are convinced, I say, of the importance of religious 
values but our conduct, at times, belies our ideals. The fol- 
lowing anecdotes may illustrate what I mean: “When Edna 
St. Vincent Millay was reading poetry in the Middle West, 
the Mother Superior of a convent called her up at her hotel 
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and asked her to come to the convent school and read to the 
girls. She did so, and then the girls began calling for their 
favorite poems. At one of them she hesitated, saying that 
it had some bad words in it. Then the Mother Superior rose 
and said that no matter what bad words there were in her 
poems, they were embedded in so much beauty that they 
could do no harm, and she might read anything she liked.” 
(Reader’s Digest, August, 1931, p. 317.) Was this putting 
first things first? 


Some years ago I was driving through a midwestern city 
with its Diocesan Superintendent, and passed a school, 
conducted by Religious. Turning to me he said, sadly: 
“If we should visit this institution we would receive a rather 
perfunctory welcome; but should a professor from the State 
University or an official from the North Central make a 
call, nothing would be spared to make him feel at home. 
They have dismissed three chaplains, one after the other, 
and at present Mass is said by a visiting priest. What they 
need most is a saint.” Were they proud of their Catholic 
heritage? 

Some Catholic schools have texts that proclaim material 
evolution; others teach social studies without reference to 
the papal encyclicals; others have history texts by non- 
Catholics. How can we expect our children to get a true 
conception of the life and growth of Catholicity from such 
sources? How can a Protestant give a true picture of the 
so-called “Reformation”? Examples such as these could 
be multiplied to illustrate how we, at times, show a lack of 


appreciation of religious values in the conduct of our 
schools. 


It is impossible to discuss educational standards without 
thinking of accrediting agencies. You in the east are rela- 
tively free from coercive educational legislation. Your insti- 
tutions are left to develop pretty well according to their 
own genius. Even the North Central Association is broad 
in its interpretation of rules and policies. Each school is 
judged according to its own objectives, submitted to the 
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inspecting body. But how can non-Catholics comprehend our 
objectives or judge whether or not we have realized them? 
The stained-glass windows in our churches are meaningless 
daubs of drab color for those on the outside, unless light 
comes from within. By casting our lot with the accrediting 
agencies we have exposed ourselves to lose sight of the 
hierarchy of values by lessened insistence upon the prime 
purpose of Catholic education, namely, the formation of 
Christ Himself in the hearts of those entrusted to our care. 
It is inevitable that we yield in the direction in which most 
pressure is exerted. The requirements of these agencies 
have loomed high, and administrators are inclined to give 
them right of way over more fundamental but less rigor- 
ously enforced regulations of our own system. I have known 
principals to pass up as unimportant, recommendations 
by religious authorities, whilst at the same time they got 
hot and bothered over a ukase issued by a secular czar. 
The stressing of the physical and the neglect of the 
intangible is always in evidence in these standards. A 
booklet recently prepared by the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia University, entitled 
“What Education Our Money Buys,” flatly states that 
“schools having an expenditure of less than $115 per pupil 
per annum, cannot maintain alert, up-to-date schools, aware 
of and able to take advantage of improved educational 
methods; nor can such schools employ competent teachers.” 
Neither here nor in any other evaluative criteria of secular 
standardizing bodies that have come to my knowledge, is 
any mention made of the enthusiasm or devotedness of 
the faculty. Nevertheless, this is the chief asset of any 
educational institution as everyone will admit. It is to be 
regretted that the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion did not set up a standardizing agency some thirty years 
ago when its call would have been heeded. Had this been 
done we would now have unity of authority and endeavor. 
A questionnaire submitted to the Catholic high schools 
by our Committee on Reorganization contained two ques- 
tions pertinent to the present discussion: First, Would you 
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favor the withdrawal of Catholic schools from State ac- 
crediting agencies? An overwhelming response in favor 
of continuing membership in existing agencies was ex- 
pressed in the answers. Scattered responses indicating 
willingness to join a strong Catholic accrediting agency are 
always qualified by such phrases as: “if we are as good as 
they,” or “if we can do as much as they.” The fear of losing 
present gains worried most schools. Many expressed the 
uncertainty of success of any such venture. The other ques- 
tion was: What effect would withdrawal have upon your 
school? Over 90% of the 357 schools who answered, 
expressed genuine concern over the effect of withdrawing 
from accrediting agencies, claiming that the following 
results could be expected: (1) scholastic handicaps for stu- 
dents; (2) withdrawal of support from parents; (3) lower 
scholastic standards; and (4) loss of prestige. 

American education today is turbulent, with feverish 
motion, controversies generating more heat than light, new 
curricula and plans of organization are succeeding each 
other interminably, new subject matter and new teaching 
methods. The profession prefers listening to the dead words 
of the living rather than to the living words of the dead. 
In reality modern American education is barren, and the 
discrepancy between effort and result is appalling, as educa- 
tors point out most bitingly. The reason is that it has 
lost its certainty of ends. It has no generally held philosophy 
of what the world ought to be; how then can it contribute to 
its betterment? 

No one doubts for a moment the necessity of some definite 
professional training. The accrediting agencies have 
rendered the Catholic teaching orders a great service by 
obliging them to bring their membership up to standard. 
This was not possible for them without aid from without. 
It would be like trying to raise yourself by your own boot- 
straps. But now that we have met all the standards of these 
associations and our own besides, it is about time that we 
issue a declaration of independence. 

Why recognition by the existing standardizing agencies 
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should be so highly prized is hard to understand. Their own 
officers admit that their lists do not embrace the best 
schools. Some top-notch institutions are not interested in 
affiliation. The advantage for secondary schools that seems 
to have the strongest appeal is the exemption from exami- 
nation upon entrance to college. This is rather a distinct dis- 
service to the pupils as it deprives them of a potent incen- 
tive to work. Comprehensive examinations would further- 
more test the mastery of a subject as a whole. Piecemeal 
acquisition of knowledge is the curse of the current unit and 
credit systems. 

“Credititis” is an American disease. European institutions 
are not interested in what you have done but in what you 
are able to do. The American system is fundamentally 
fallacious as it is based upon an unwarranted assumption, 
namely, that knowledge cannot be acquired by personal 
study, but only by having someone talk at you. The quest 
for semester hours is an approach diametrically opposite to 
the ideal of mastery of subject matter. The one is a period 
of servitude, the other a position of dominance. Require- 
ments for teachers in the various fields is always couched in 
terms of semester hours. The length to which some State 
Departments of Education go in their requirements, passes 
belief. For example, even fractional semester hours are 
listed, and woe to the prospective teacher who lacks as 
much as that fraction. In the field of foreign languages you 
are penalized if you study them in high school, just as 
though colleges taught a different Latin or Spanish. Psycho- 
logically the earlier you begin a language, the better; but 
that does not faze the “educationists.” Add to these subject 
matter requisites the so-called professional requirements 
and you have a list that daunts the most stout-hearted. 

The whole system of teacher training, both before and 
in service, should be carefully scrutinized. Particularly is 
this true if our prospective teachers frequent non-Catholic 
institutions, where we find naturalism, Deweyism in educa- 
tional philosophy, soft-pedaling or total ignoring of papal 
encyclicals in social studies, a general letdown in Catholic 
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ideals. There may be some excuse for frequenting such 
institutions for some specialized graduate study, but we 
have plenty of reputable Catholic colleges throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, where the bachelor’s degree 
and all the required educational courses can be obtained. 

The standards of the accrediting agencies are not educa- 
tional but merely engineering standards. Witness these 
statements of Chancellor Capen of the University of 
Buffalo: “For twenty-five years the profession has been 
busy building up machinery, automatic machinery that 
relieves it as far as possible of the arduous task of weigh- 
ing human capacities and accomplishments, machinery that 
measures education by the linear yard and the time clock 
and the price of school paraphernalia.”. . .“Every standard 
is couched in the same general terms, in terms of hours of 
credit, of degrees, of dollars, of things. Each standard 
assumes that the imponderable can be weighed by the 
pound.” ... “With what are educational standards con- 
cerned? They are concerned with the intellectual achieve- 
ments of individuals. Educational standards are concerned 
with nothing else. They do not involve time; or space, how- 
ever luxuriously or meagerly enclosed or encumbered; or 
money ; or mass; or number; or organization. They involve 
simply the results of the stimulation, the effort and the 
growth of individuals.” ... “How many standards of the 
standardizing agencies are educational standards? The 
answer is simple and brief. None. All the standards ap- 
plied by these agencies are engineering standards or organ- 
ization standards or political standards.” (North Central 
Association Quarterly, March, 1932.) 

One would think that the elaborate machinery thus set 
up would have resulted in an exclusive, elite membership. 
But such is not the case, as is attested by Doctor Jessup, 
President of the University of Iowa. As President of the 
North Central Association, he addressed the Convention of 
1932, as follows: “Doctor Capen told us last year that we 
had substituted engineering standards for educational 
standards and that we had become ‘more interested in the 
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package than in the contents.’ Despite the elaborate detail 
with which we have sought to enforce standards, with the 
various schemes of inspection and records and checks and 
counterchecks, warnings and dismissals, the actual product 
varies so widely as to give full point to Capen’s illustration 
of the package and the contents.” (North Central Associa- 
tion Quarerly, Dec., 1932.) 

This dissatisfaction with the accrediting machinery re- 
sulted in the appointment of a generously subsidized Gen- 
eral Committee, to make a survey of the situation. Much 
has since been said about qualitative versus quantitative 
standards, but up to the present there is no greater 
difference than that between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
The semester hour and the dollar still reign supreme. 

The fear of losing caste by breaking away from the 
approving agencies is not well founded. If our graduates 
pass the college entrance examinations, they will not be 
excluded. We must keep our standards high and teach our 
students how to work instead of how to dodge work. If 
we do this, nothing will be lost, rather much will be gained. 
Some hopeful signs of reform are making their appear- 
ance. A report of the Association of American Colleges was 
adopted April 18, 1943, which reads as follows: ‘‘The credit 
system and its attendant bookkeeping methods of apprais- 
ing education have long since outlived their usefulness. 
Once they were necessary educational mechanisms. Today 
they clutter the educational scene and hamper progress. 
They are as outmoded as whale-oil reading lamps and they 
should be abandoned for the brighter, more sensible illum- 
inations produced by achievement and comprehensive exam- 
inations.” (American Association of Colleges Bulletin, May, 
1943.) The Committee on Reorganization of our Asso- 
ciation in the Report of Progress of June, 1943 has also 
voiced the protest against the outmoded credit hour system. 

In conclusion let me exhort you to become increasingly 
aware of the wonderful opportunities open to us as Catho- 
lics to build up a glorious synthesis of knowledge. As you 
know, education, in order to be complete must comprise a 
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fourfold understanding: (1) of man himself, creatively 
expressing himself in the arts; (2) of the world both physi- 
cal and social, exhibited in the sciences; (3) of God, His 
Blessed Mother, and the Saints, as given in our holy 
religion, and (4) of the relationships among these three as 
shown in philosophy, making our knowledge a systematic 
whole. The weaknesses of the various systems of education 
throughout history consisted in the overemphasis of one or 
the other of these, to the detriment of the others. Greek 
culture combined the artistic, the scientific, and the philo- 
sophical disciplines in a harmony never since equalled, but 
they lacked the true religion. The Middle Ages may have 
been lopsided intellectually, but they certainly were not 
ignorant or uncultured. To use the words of F. S. C. 
Northrop in his book The Meeting of the East and West: 
“The Christ of a medieval Catholic Christian civilization .. . 
pulled Western men from the depths of a moral and social 
confusion and despair perhaps greater than, but not totally 
unlike, that of the contemporary world .. . He integrated 
man’s empirical knowledge, his emotional and religious 
intuitions, and the highest and most sober reflections of his 
intellect into one meaningful and triumphant whole.” (page 
285) The lopsidedness of the Middle Ages did not consist 
in too much religion but rather in the neglect of the scienti- 
fic. We Catholics, their heirs in the atomic age, have a 
marvelous opportunity to build up a glorious synthesis of 
knowledge far beyond the reach of our separated brethren. 
Arnold Toynbee in his monumental Study of History 
maintains that there have been twenty-six representative 
civilizations since the beginning of the world and that at least 
sixteen of these no longer exist. “The critical moment in 
their existence,” he says, “‘is that in which a culture fails 
to respond to a challenge.” There is a challenge that con- 
fronts us now: to build up a glorious synthesis of all 
knowledge, preserving the hierarchy of values with religion 
at the head, the like of which the world has never seen. 








ENROLLMENT—UNLIMITED OR RESTRICTED 


REV. LAURENCE M. O’NEILL, S.J.. 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


If we accept Webster’s definition of a dilemma as a “sit- 
uation involving a choice between equally unsatisfactory 
alternatives,” then the caption of this paper as it stands 
worded on the program—‘‘Enrollment—Unlimited or Re- 
stricted”—-would appear to have every earmark of a true 
dilemma. Consequently, on accepting this assignment I 
found myself face to face with what Dean Swift so aptly 
terms 

“A strong dilemma in a desperate case 

To act with infamy or quit the place!!” 
However, the more I studied the subject the more I began 
to realize that the title was not a dilemma but rather the 
source for a good debate. I then determined to choose what 
séemed to me the less popular side of the question and the 
one which seemed most difficult of solution, with the ex- 
press hope of ruffling some feathers and provoking profit- 
able discussion on the part of my patient audience. 

My attempt to present and uphold “unlimited enroll- 
ment” as opposed to restricted enrollment lays no claim to 
originality other than the fact that I am preaching what I 
did not practice as a principal of a high school for nearly 
four years. Neither do I claim a wealth of bibliography in 
support of my side nor beauty of expression in presenting 
my thoughts. My paper, to borrow the expression of a 
pioneer missionary of the great Southwest, “like the violet 
possesses no other charm than the sweet perfume of truth.” 
But as perfume is processed through the crushing of 
leaves, so truth itself is often reached through a process 
which crushes our pride and hurts our sensibilities. My 
paper is based purely on statistical facts gathered from 
reliable sources, and developed by drawing logical conclu- 
sions from the ultimate objectives of Catholic Education 
as enunciated by the highest authority of the Church itself. 
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But before presenting these facts let me define the alter- 
native adjectives qualifying enrollment. “Restricted” in 
general means setting a limit to the number or quality of 
students to be received, while “unlimited” usually means 
setting no such limit to either number or quality. How- 
ever, the terms as employed in this discussion are to be 
understood in a more particular sense. Enrollment may be 
restricted in various ways. First, when an individual 
school refuses to accept more pupils than it can reasonably 
provide with teachers and desks. Secondly, when the school 
makes use of discriminatory methods and standards to 
eliminate a certain class or groups of individuals applying 
for admission regardless of its facilities. Third, when 
schools in general make no efforts to increase their facili- 
ties or faculty within reasonable proportion, or fail to open 
new schools to relieve the congestion of the existing school.: 
It is against the latter two types that we militate. 

Unlimited enrollment as understood in this paper means 
using every available and concentrated effort to expand 
our faculty and facilities, and to find ways and means of 
financing both. It does not mean overcrowding our present 
classrooms beyond 35 pupils, nor conducting schools of over 
1,000 in enrollment. Neither does it mean running double 
shifts per day to tax our already overloaded teachers. With 
this distinction of terms made clear, let us now examine 
the facts connected with Catholic education in this country. 


The problem of enrollment undoubtedly has been a very 
serious and vital one at all times. It is particularly grave 
today with so many applying and so many admissions into 
our schools refused. One school in New Orleans turned 
away 160 boys last fall for want of teachers and class- 
rooms. Another, in Chicago, had to turn down over 400 
boys and girls for the same reason. Multiply these in- 
stances in all of our 10,500 grade and high schools through- 
out the country, and we can appreciate the total number 
deprived of a Catholic education. Surely our problem calls 
for serious study and prayerful action. Yet, it is not a 
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new problem arising only in recent times; neither is it a 
local problem confined to any particular region, state, or 
city. It is a problem that goes back many decades and is 
nationwide if not global in its extent. True, it is a problem 
which has grown more acute and apparent today, but this 
is due to conditions arising from our social, political, and 
economic world changes resulting from our last unfor- 
tunate war. 

At no time have we, as a nation, been able to fulfill the 
injunction of the Third Council of Baltimore held in 1884 
requesting every church to have its own parochial school, 
nor the prescription of Canon Law 1374 forbidding the in- 
discriminate attendance of Catholics at schools which are 
not professedly Catholic, nor finally have we been able to 
carry out the oft-repeated desire of our Sovereign Pontiffs 
in the dictum “Every Catholic boy and girl in a Catholic 
school.” 

In other words, even before the present migration to 
Catholic schools, our policy, whether we realized it or not, 
whether we cared to admit it or not has been one of restric- 
tion or limitation. Why? Lack of finances and an insuf- 
ficiency of teachers was an excuse for some schools. In 
others, unfortunately, even before they were crowded, dis- 
criminatory barriers were raised. The very ones who most 
needed a Catholic education and the influence of Catholic 
teachers and companions were deprived of it. We did not 
“suffer the little ones to come to Christ.”’ In a wider sense 
holding on to a policy that all or 90 percent of our teachers 
should be Priests, Brothers, or Sisters, we failed to increase 
our attendance capacity within reasonable limit or failed 
to open new schools until such time as they could be com- 
pletely staffed with the members of our own religious body. 

And what has been the result of such a policy? The suc- 
cess or failure of our school policy relative to enrollment 
can best be judged by the growth of the Church, her power 
to influence the moral and religious standards of the na- 
tion, and the holiness of her members as mirrored in their 
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everyday life. Let us turn for a moment to consider the 
present position of the Church in these United States.— 
Her growth— 

In a country whose overall population is in excess of 
133 million persons we number a trifle over 24 million— 
less than 19 percent. It is true that we are credited with 
having 14 of the 75 million affiliated with any church, but 
how many of those listed Catholic are so only in name. 
How rapidly attendance at Mass has dropped since V-J 
Day. In some parts of our country only 50 percent hear 
Mass on Sunday. Then there has been an astounding 
decline in the rate of increase in the Catholic population 
since the turn of the century. The first three decades of the 
twentieth century showed an increase of 414 million, 
whereas the last decade ending in 1940 showed a decline 
of over 50 percent. If the Catholic population had con- 
tinued to maintain the same rate of increase it showed 
between 1900 and 1910, we would number 29 million today 
in place of only 24 million—a difference of 5 million. Again 
we are told that if all those who came to our shores from 
the Catholic countries of Europe had themselves kept the 
Faith and passed it on to their children and to their chil- 
dren’s children and not lost it through mixed marriages, 
lack of proper instruction, and so forth, our total Cath- 
olic population today would be over 75 million or more 
than half that of our country. We sometimes boast of the 
number of our converts, but what are 85,000 a year com- 
pared to the 110,000,000 outside the Catholic Church? We 
do not average so much as one convert to each priest and 
religious per year. 

Again, 54 of our Catholic population is concentrated in 
the large cities. These metropolitan centers, so sociologists 
assure us, do not replace themselves in numbers. Farm 
families, on the other hand, are increasing 2 to 3 times as 
fast as city families. Unless, then, we can expand in the 
rural districts with churches and schools, we are doomed 
to at least a standstill Catholic population. 
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And what are we doing for our Negro population? Here 
the figures are more staggering. How many of us realize 
that 214 percent or less than 350,000 out of 13 million 
Negroes in this country are Catholic? One look at what 
we offer them by way of Catholic education is sufficient to 
make us strike our breast in shame. What lasting influence 
are we wielding in this nation so rapidly growing pagan 
in its morality —the number of divorces, abortions, and 
crimes are daily growing to unbelievable numbers. Can 
our Catholic people throw the first stone of condemnation 
at their non-Catholic neighbors? 

Turning now to our schools—what do we find? 

There are 29 million children in the United States rang- 
ing between the ages of 6-18—29 million within the grade 
and high school level. On the basis of 18 percent Catho- 
licity we reach 5,375,000 children who are of our faith and 
who should be enrolled in our Catholic parochial or private 
schools. But of this number over 3,000,000 or more than 
50 percent of our boys and girls are attending the public 
schools. With no religious training other than that re- 
ceived in preparation for First Communion or Sunday 
School, is it any wonder that we have so much teen-age 
delinquency? And let us recall that the percentage of de- 
linquency among students of Catholic schools according to 
the F. B. I. report is only 4 percent. Is there any wonder 
for the increasing number of mixed marriages, divorces, 
and the decreasing birth rate and decline in our Catholic 
population? 

From the foregoing statistical data there seems to be 
but only one logical conclusion to draw—we are losing out; 
we are not coping with the serious situation staring at us 
from every angle; our present methods are inadequate; and 
our present policy of restriction is most detrimental to the 
growth and development and strengthening of the King- 
dom of Christ. 

The remedy is self-evident. We must prepare at once to 
face and prepare for mass education, at least on grade or 
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high school level. This we cannot do without the aid of 
the laity, men and women of high ideals and purpose, deeply 
Catholic and well trained and tried for the sacred task of 
moulding the characters and enlightening the minds of our 
youth. Is it not strange that of the 83,000 instructors in 
our secondary and elementary schools, only 6,600 or 7 per- 
cent are lay teachers? If we were to increase this to 28 
percent or approximately one lay teacher to every 3 reli- 
gious teachers we would have a small army of 1814 thou- 
sand more teachers enabling us to handle over 14 million 
more children of grade and high school age. Think what 
it would mean to our Catholic cause to have over 25,000 
well-trained, well-instructed laymen and laywomen not 
only in our schools but circulating in our cities and rural 
areas with intelligent and ready answers for the Faith 
that is in them. What a tremendous influence they would 
exert in combating prejudice and scattering the clouds of 
ignorance, the basis of so much misunderstanding and 
bigotry. Reflect on how many more schools we could con- 
duct. Each new school opened would be a new source from 
which to draw religious vocations. Nor should we shrink 
back at the thought of having to change our policy in this 
regard. In all phases of the Church’s Apostolic work she 
calls upon the laity for assistance. Nothing new here. The 
rapid growth of Christianity in the early ages was due in 
great part to the valuable aid rendered by those not raised 
to the priesthood nor bound by vows. When Europe became 
Catholic and the Church was firmly rooted the task of the 
laity became less apparently urgent. The clergy and Reli- 
gious had to lean less on the apostolic work of the laymen. 
That glorious age has long since passed. Today the need 
for Catholic action is as imperative as it was at the be- 
ginning of Christianity. Forces are at work today in all 
their diabolical fury to destroy the Church. The persecu- 
tion of our times is not so much the spilling of the blood 
of our adults, but the killing of the Faith of our young. 
Every modern tyrant has endeavored to control the heart 
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and minds through education of youth. We cannot afford 
to remain idle nor hold to a policy that fails to reach at 
least our own people. But, you ask, where are these lay 
teachers to be found? They are not available! Our gradu- 
ates are not interested in going into educational fields! 
But why? Whose fault is it but our own? Most of the 
lay teachers working with us are not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The majority of those in our grade and secondary 
schools are not well paid for their services. We offer them 
no reasonable security. We hire them only when they are 
absolutely needed, and let them go when we can replace 
them with a Priest, Brother, or Sister. How many of our 
schools make any provision for insurance or a retirement 
pension for their lay faculty? We must now begin a long- 
term program to recruit teacher-timber from among those 
finishing at our schools who show no desire for a religious 
vocation. 
MEETING THE EXPENSES 

A practical problem to be faced and solved in the open- 
ing of new schools and in the hiring of additional lay 
teachers is that of financing such a program. Several solu- 
tions suggest themselves to us: 

First—Federal aid minus federal control would be the 
optima solutio. Already some states have free textbooks, 
and all enjoy the advantages of the school lunch program— 
and this without government interference in our princi- 
ples and practices. Why could we not secure further aid? 
Surely we have arguments in abundance to support our 
case. With our population ranging between 1% and 14 of 
that of the entire United States we as a united front 
could achieve something, if only we would shake off our 
indifference and our laissez faire attitude. 


Secondly—Until such time as our government will see 
the expediency of helping support our private and paro- 
chial schools, we can and must find other means of raising 
funds. When the Catholic Churches of Europe no longer 
received State support, ways and means were found to 
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finance them. Why cannot some means be found for our 
schools? We know that tuition alone is not the answer. 
We are conscious, I hope, that the salaries paid our Brothers 
and Sisters are shamefully and disgracefully poor. In 
many places the yard boy or janitor receives more in a 
week’s wages than do our consecrated teachers in a whole 
month of classroom drudgery. All Catholics are bound in 
conscience to support their pastor and church. There is, 
unfortunately, no law obliging them to support their Cath- 
olic schools. It is too bad that there is not a seventh com- 
mandment of the Church to read to this effect—every able- 
bodied adult who is self-supporting should be called upon, 
whether married or single, whether with children of school 
age or not to lend support to Catholic education. 

What is true of the parochial schools is even more true 
of the private schools. The latter receive no aid from the 
parish whatsoever, although they are servicing the chil- 
dren of many parishes. The brunt of expenses rests upon 
the religious order to maintain their own schools. A pos- 
sible solution here is the plan worked out with success in 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia and being imitated by other 
cities. According to this plan, every parish must contrib- 
ute a definite and stipulated sum for each one of its own 
boys and girls sent to a Catholic high school in Philadel- 
phia. Other equally good solutions could be worked out to 
solve this problem. But a solution we must find if we are 
to hold to what we have and are to further the interest of 
the Church in these United States. 

In conclusion and in summary, I am against restricted 
enrollment such as we have practiced it for decades; a 
restriction which is neither apostolic nor Catholic in prin- 
ciple; a restriction which falls short of fulfilling Christ’s 
command to preach the gospel to every creature; a restric- 
tion which is blind to the meaning of Catholic action and 
deaf to the urgent appeal of the Pope for the cooperation 
of the laity with the clergy in an organized campaign of 
apostolic endeavor. I oppose a restriction which curtails 
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our Catholic field of influence, cuts off possible avenues for 
vocations, overloads our willing but work-crushed teachers 
—priests and Religious, offers no incentive to our Catholic 
graduates to enter the lay teaching profession, underpays 
our loyal lay instructors and offers them little or no pro- 
motion, security or retirement insurance; a restriction 
which bars from our schools the very ones who most need 
Catholic education and spiritual help; a restriction which 
plays into the hands of our deadliest foe—Communism. 


The Protestant revolt would never have ripped the seam- 
less garment of Christ—splitting Christianity into so many 
and varied sects, nor would the French Revolution have been 
an actuality had we kept up the tradition of the early church 
in Catholic action applied to the education of the masses. 
The training of the masses in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was sorely needed, but unfortunately education 
then was limited to the nobility, the aristocracy, and the 
opulent. Mass training today is even more important in 
our democracies in which our leaders—industrial and po- 
litical—as a rule come not from the number of the socially 
rich or intellectually trained, but from the masses. 


I do not advocate an unlimited enrollment by overcrowd- 
ing our classroom or increasing our present schools beyond 
an enrollment of 1,000. Even that is too big to accom- 
plish our work properly and thoroughly. Rather I am post- 
ulating the inauguration of a new financial set-up which 
would make our schools self-supporting, allow the employ- 
ment of more lay teachers with a living wage; that would 
give our present religious teachers more time for the spir- 
itual instruction of our students and for making themselves 
more available for handling the problem cases that are 
ever increasing in our age due to parental neglect. In this 
way only can we be sure of safeguarding the faith of our 
faithful, and contribute our share to the strengthening of 
the Church and to her steady growth in this country and 
restore all to Christ. 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES 
THE SOUL OF THE CURRICULUM 


REV. MICHAEL J. McCKEOUGH, O.PRAEM., PH.D. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The general topic, assigned by the Executive Committee, 
as the subject of this afternoon’s discussions, is Religion, 
The Soul of the Curriculum. The particular topic which 
was given to me was: “Religious Values, The Soul of the 
Curriculum.” The difference between the general topic and 
my aspect of it seems to rest in the word “Values.” It ap- 
pears advisable, therefore, at the outset to give some con- 
sideration to the meaning of this word. 


John S. Brubacher in his book, Modern Philosophies of 
Education, has a chapter (IV), entitled: “Educational 
Values.” In this he distinguishes two kinds of values: first, 
that which is desired; and second, that which is desirable. 
Desires, he writes, are the simple expression of biological 
urges. They become elevated to the level of the desirable 
only when, after taking other things into account, they 
have been judged desirable. In other words, values are 
divided into simple desires, and considered desires. He also 
discusses the possibility that there might be a third class, 
based upon inherent worth, irrespective of the organism. 
Such a value would have to be ascribed to environment, an 
external quality in the things and circumstances which 
surround teachers and learners. However, most modern 
non-Catholic writers reject this third class, and insist that 
“environment is neither of worth nor worthless unless an 
organism is involved.” 


We know that St. Thomas did not agree with this modern 
notion that value is purely subjective or just a favorable 
experience. According to the Angelic Doctor, and in this 
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view Aristotle, St. Bonaventure, and Duns Scotus agree, 
the good is desired by the appetite, but the good or value 
has a real foundation in the thing. A thing’s mere ca- 
pability of taking on the aspect of an end is not enough to 
describe its goodness. A thing is good and desirable and 
can, therefore, give perfection only because it itself pos- 
sesses some perfection. 


Now in the light of this interpretation let us consider 
what we mean when we speak of values in the curriculum. 
The term “curriculum” can mean “The systematic arrange- 
ment of a number of courses into a unit group for differen- 
tiated groups of pupils,” as Douglas defines it, or it can 
mean the total school experience of a child. It seems to me 
that it is in the second sense that it is used in the subject 
of this paper. Accepting the curriculum, then, as the total 
school experience of the child, I think we can define the 
values of the curriculum as those elements of that experi- 
ence which because of their inherent perfection contribute 
to the welfare of the child. Using this definition we can say 
that religious values in the curriculum are those elements 
in the school experience of the child which because of their 
inherent quality and perfection will bring the child closer to 
God. 


Surely it is not necessary for me to belabor the point that 
since man’s ultimate destiny is union with God, there- 
fore, these religious values are the essential ones in the 
curriculum, that they constitute the soul of the curriculum. 
If corroboration is needed, the clear words of Pope Pius 
XI in the encyclical on “The Christian Education of Youth” 
are convincing enough for all Catholic educators. In this 
paper, therefore, I am not going to try to prove the thesis 
implied in my subject, namely, that religious values are the 
soul of the curriculum. Neither am I going to attempt to 
outline these values nor to give a complete list of them. 
Rather am I going to make a few generalizations and then 
select certain religious values for more detailed considera- 
tion. 
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My first generalization is this: because of the limitations 
imposed by time, other important values, and the capacity 
of the child, it is impossible for us to give the child every 
possible religious experience within the High School period, 
and that we must, therefore, select for the child, and direct 
him into those experiences which will be most beneficial 
to him. In other words we can’t possibly obtain for the 
child every religious value, but must strive to attain for 
him and with him those which will benefit him most. My 
second generalization is this: that in selecting these values 
for the child we must be guided, first by the perfection of 
the element or quality of the experience; secondly, by the 
needs which arise from the fundamental nature of the child; 
and thirdly by those needs which arise from his environ- 
ment. 


Now to these two generalizations, I would like to add a 
third, which is rather a corollary from the second, than 
a separate principle. It is this: that in our traditional high 
school religious program, we have emphasized the first two 
sources of values, namely, those derived from the inherent 
perfection of the experience, e.g., the use of the means of 
grace, knowledge of the essential doctrines and moral princi- 
ples, the practice of the theological virtues, and also those 
based on the fundamental nature of the child, e.g., that he 
is a creature, composed of body and soul, born in original 
sin, destined for eternal happiness, etc., but that we have 
not realized sufficiently the importance of the environmental 
factors as determinants of the religious values which the 
child should attain. 


Let me try to make this clear in another way. In the 
history of the Church, the science of Theology has developed 
in response to the needs of the times. In order to counter- 
act the heresies and the controversies the Church and her 
theologians emphasized and explained those dogmas which 
were under attack. The errors of the Nestorians and the 
Eutychians gave an opportunity for explaining the hypo- 
static union. The zeal of Holy Mother Church has prompted 
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her at all times to take such action as was necessary to safe- 
guard the faith and the spiritual welfare of her children. It 
is in the same spirit and in response to the same divine con- 
cern that the encyclicals of the Holy Fathers have been 
issued. 


It is with this long-standing policy of the Church in mind, 
that I have stated that the needs of our pupils, resulting 
from the times, the localities, the prevailing errors, etc., in 
general from their environment, should be a determinant 
of the emphasis we place upon particular religious values in 
the curriculum. In other words the religious experiences 
which we arrange for our boys and girls should be those 
which will help them to develop into true men of character, 
as the Holy Father says in the encyclical, those which will 
help them to live Christlike lives now, in our crowded 
cities, amidst the paganism, the materialism, the moral filth, 
that will surround them. The great majority of our young 
people will pass their lives in such circumstances, and we 
want them to do so as saints, and it is our duty to help 
them. 


But let me try to make this clear in another way. It is an 
old principle of warfare that the first requisite of a military 
leader is to know his enemy, to learn his whereabouts, his 
strength, his plans, where he is going to attack. With this 
information a general can decide upon the armament, the 
equipment, the devices he needs, for his own defense, and 
also his own plan for an offense. Similarly, in planning our 
religion program, we must note the moral and spiritual 
dangers which will confront our students, and then give to 
them the spiritual values, the armament, the training, 
which will prepare them to live Christlike lives in spite of 
these dangers. Frankly, I don’t think we have been con- 
scious enough of these dangers to the supernatural in the 
lives of our youth. In planning our religion programs, in our 
daily classes, in our attitudes we have been looking back- 
ward rather than forward. 
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Let me be more specific. If we ask ourselves, what is the 
greatest hindrance to Christlike living today, what is the 
No. 1 enemy of the souls of our children here and now, I 
think that we would have to say that it is the naturalism, 
the worldliness, which pervades so much of the thinking, 
the living, not only of the non-Catholics of this country, 
but also of the Catholics, yes, of Catholic educators. It 
shows itself by the emphasis that is placed on material 
values, by satisfaction with material comforts and pleas- 
ures, by pride in material progress, by the measurement of 
progress by material standards. That it has spread its 
poisonous influence even into our Catholic schools and 
faculties is evidenced by our willingness to imitate methods, 
programs, procedures that are saturated with naturalism, 
to use textbooks written from a naturalistic viewpoint, to 
accept standards that are based on a naturalistic philosophy 
of education, to be indoctrinated with Dewey’s Instrumental- 
ism in pagan halls of learning. It is the deadening influence 
of this Zeitgeist, this world spirit, that our students will 
encounter at almost every turn of their lives. To live close 
to Christ in a world that has forgotten Christ—that, with 
the help of Catholic education, is the task that lies before 
them. 


Here, then, is the first great value that we must obtain 
for our high school boys and girls—to counteract this spirit 
of naturalism and to substitute for it an understanding and 
appreciation of supernatural living. This can be done not 
merely by shooting at the enemy, condemning it, nor by 
only pointing out the dangers inherent in it. No, we must 
give to these boys and girls a motivating force, a philosophy 
of life, a spirit which is the opposite of the materialistic 
spirit of the age. We must give them a keen consciousness 
of a personal God, an appreciation of their relationship to 
that God, a realization of the importance in their lives of 
grace, prayer, the Church, eternal salvation, sense of sin. 
Somehow we must develop in them a supernatural outlook 
on life, a supernatural interpretation of the universe, a 
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supernatural evaluation of success, possessions, achieve- 
ments, a supernatural code of morals that applies to every 
deliberate act. 


That this is not easy to accomplish, I grant. It is not done 
just by mastering a kody of content; it is not a question of 
developing certain habits; it is a way of life which can be 
acquired only by living, acting, thinking in a supernatural 
atmosphere over a period of years. Such an atmosphere 
the Catholic school must provide. The first requisite for 
this is a faculty thoroughly imbued with a supernatural 
philosophy of life. We cannot expect to develop a super- 
natural outlook in our students, if daily they come into con- 
tact with teachers who are worldly in their own attitudes. 
On the other hand there is no surer inducement to Christ- 
like living than daily contact with men and women whose 
every thought, act, interpretation is a reflection of a Christ- 
like point of view. Given this attitude on the part of the 
faculty and it will follow as night the day, that curriculum, 
content, textbooks, methods, activities, the whole atmos- 
phere of the school, will provide for the child the experience 
which he needs to develop a truly Christian character. 


I have time to consider just one more obstacle to spiritual 
progress, an obstacle which our students must surmount, 
and for which they must be prepared in their school days. 
It is the tendency to subjectivism which is rampant in so 
much of the religious thinking of today. This shows itself 
in various ways; let me enumerate a few: (1) The ten- 
dency to question any absolute truth and any external 
authority in religious matters; (2) the tendency to make 
faith an emotional expression of fear, hope, joy, rather than 
an intellectual conviction; (3) the tendency to make per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, advantages or disadvantages, the 
criterion of right and wrong, rather than to accept an objec- 
tive moral standard. We know that outside of the Catholic 
Church, at least here in our Western world, the idea of 
God is a hazy, indefinite one, it is a man-made God, a pro- 
jection from within in response to man’s longing for peace, 
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comfort, security, and nothing more. While it is true that 
we Catholics may not be in danger of abandoning the idea 
of a personal God, there is danger that we may be tainted by 
these effects of subjectivism, namely, the tendency to ques- 
tion authority, to make religion an emotional outlet, to make 
ourselves the measure of right and wrong. Recently a 
U. S. naval officer who to the end of his college course had 
never been in anything but Catholic schools, said to me: 
“What right has the Church to tell me that I must go to 
Mass every Sunday morning?” And who will say that our 
Catholics have not succumbed to the temptation to settle 
moral problems, especially those of a social, civil, or politica: 
nature, to suit their own ends. 


Here we have another field in which it is necessary to 
direct the religious training of our youth so that from it 
they may derive certain religious values which they need. 
What are these values? (1) They must realize profoundly 
that the first principle of religious living is to do God’s will, 
not their own. (2) They must have the conviction that the 
Church is a divinely appointed institution, endowed with 
the authority of Christ Himself, to which we must submit 
intellect and will. (3) They must understand that religious 
convictions are based on revelation, reasonably accepted, 
and are not the outpourings of emotional disturbance. (4) 
They must accept the fact that all moral problems must be 
settled on the basis of unchanging objective moral laws, 
regardless of personal interests. Here, too, the faculty must 
lead the way by rooting out all traces of subjectivism in 
themselves and then by a sustained plan of action to 
free our students from it. 


I have said enough to make us realize what a great 
but holy task we have in transmitting to our students the 
religious values which they need and which they have a 
right to expect from their high school course. A few days 
ago, on March 27, in a speech delivered before educators in 
Rochester, N. Y., Dr. John H. Randall, Jr., Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University, said: “A new renais- 
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sance—or a trip to the graveyard—lies ahead for western 
civilization as we grope for a new set of values to direct 
us” (Quoted in New York Times, 3-28-47). It is not neces- 
sary for us to search for a new set of values; we have the 
age-old values of Christ Himself. The great danger is that 
we shall rest in smug self-satisfaction in the mere posses- 
sion of these values and that we shall fail to make them real 
in our own lives and in those of our children. These young 
people are idealistic; they are willing and anxious to live 
Christlike lives and they cry to us to show them the way. 
In God’s name, let us not fail. 
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INDOCTRINATING PUPILS WITH THE RECOGNITION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS AS PROPOSED BY THE 
AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


REV. JOHN A. O.’BRIEN, S.J., PH.D., BOSTON COLLEGE 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE BISHOPS’ STATEMENT 


On November 17, 1946, the Administrative Board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference whose members are 
Cardinals Stritch and Spellman; Archbishops Murray, 
Mitty, Rummel, Cushing, and Ryan; and Bishops Gannon, 
Noll, and Alter issued in the name of the Bishops of the 
United States a statement on world problems entitled 
“Man and The Peace.” The statement is printed in pam- 
phlet form by the N. C. W. C. Its contents were widely and 
highly acclaimed by the secular as well as the Catholic 
press. 


The Bishops’ statement begins with these words: 


“At the bottom of all problems of the world today is 
the problem of man. Unless those who bear the re- 
sponsibility of world leadership are in basic agreement 
on what man is, there is no way out of the confusion 
and conflict which block the road to peace.” * 
The statement then asserts the basic truth that man as 
man has “God-given, native rights”; that to respect the 
rights and duties of man as an individual and as a member 
of civic and domestic society is the first obligation of any 
government to its citizens and that since a government 
cannot violate these rights, it cannot approve or abet their 
violation by another government. 





1 Members of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C., Man and 
The Peace; National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
November 17, 1946. 
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This basic truth of man’s rights as man, the Bishops 
then apply to such problems of the post-war era as the con- 
flict between Russia and the West; the treatment of pris- 
oners of war; displaced persons, uprooted peoples and the 
millions suffering from starvation and disease. It is this 
statement of the Bishops and certain applications of its 
basic truths to you as religion teachers that my paper this 
morning discusses. 


WHAT IS MAN? 


“Basic agreement on what man is,” the Bishops rightly 
assert is necessary for a realization of peace. The answer 
to this question: What is Man? you teach your pupils 
in your religion classes. You teach them that man is a 
creature composed of body and soul and made to the image 
and likeness of God. You teach them that God made man 
to know Him, to love Him and to serve Him in this life 
and to be happy with Him forever in the next. You teach 
them that man’s nature is a fallen nature but, redeemed in 
the Blood of the God-Man, it is destined to attain to union 
with God Himself in the joys and the glory of the Beatific 
Vision. You teach them that the saving waters of Baptism 
is a spiritual rebirth; that Baptism cleanses man’s soul 
from original sin, makes him a Christian, a child of God, 
an heir of Heaven, a Temple of the Holy Spirit, and a 
sharer through sanctifying grace in the Divine Nature 
itself. 

This in summary is the sublime answer to the question: 
What is Man? that you teach your pupils. It is the answer 
of Christian Revelation. This answer to the problem of 
man was accepted for the most part by the Western world 
down to the time of the Reformation. It was a powerful 
force in bringing back the human race, as Leo XIII so well 
says “from death to life and to so excellent a life that 
nothing more perfect had been known before or will come 
to pass in the ages that are yet to be.” ? 





2 Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, 
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You teach the answers to this question as factual truths 
(and factual truths they are) as certain as the truth of 
the multiplication table or the facts of history or geogra- 
phy. You do not offer your pupils philosophic proofs for 
God’s existence; nor do you establish for them the pre- 
ambles of faith nor do you substantiate the answers by evi- 
dence from the sources of revelation, Scripture, and tradi- 
tion. Rightly are you content with imparting the great 
truths themselves. The evidence for the truths, you leave 
to the philosophers and theologians of the Church. 


THE LOST ANSWER 


What was accepted however as the almost unanimous 
answer of the Western world to the question: What is Man? 
is now widely rejected. This is a tragic, perhaps the most 
tragic, fact of our times. There is not the basic agreement 
on the problem, which the Bishops say is so necessary. The 
damage began to be done with the Reformation. It was 
completed by the nineteenth century thinkers. When they 
had submitted their answers to the question, man who 
thought himself a little less than the angels found himself 
a little less than a man. He now became a mere physico- 
chemical compound, or a bundle of conditioned reflexes or 
a pawn in the dialectic of history or an emanation of the 
Absolute. The nineteenth century produced the Ape-man 
of the Evolutionists, the Economic Man of Adam Smith, 
the Superman (more beast than man) of Nietzsche, the Col- 
lectivized Man of Marx, and the Man of Christian Revela- 
tion faded to a great extent into the twilight of an ancient 
superstition. 


Little hope of salvation from this tragic error can be 
expected from the wise and the great of the twentieth cen- 
tury. One recent, highly publicized book informs us that 
“a person like anything else in the universe is the aesthetic 
component of the nature of things joined to the theoretic 
component of the nature of things by the two-termed rela- 
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tion of epistemic correlation.” * If you sometimes think it 
difficult to teach your pupils the Christian notion of man, 
imagine your despair in attempting to teach and explain 
that definition of him. Another fairly recent, prize-win- 
ning book informs us that to establish the truth of the 
infinite value of the individual we must first “free the idea 
from theological and eschatological implications.”* In 
other words, we must abandon the notion of the redemp- 
tion of man’s immortal soul by the Blood of the God-man. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Having taught your pupils the answer of sound reason 
and Christian revelation to the question: What is Man? 
you teach them their rights and duties; duties to God, 
themselves, and their fellow-men. You teach them their 
God-given native rights that government must respect in 
them and that they must respect in others. It is not my 
intention to inflict any abstract discussion of rights and 
duties upon you. The essential rights and duties of man 
as man are embodied in the Ten Commandments. Man 
has a duty to worship God. Parental, civil, and religious 
superiors possess the right to demand lawful obedience of 
their subjects. Subjects must respect duly constituted au- 
thority and obey its legitimate commands. The individual 
has the right to physical integrity and others, the State 
included, must not inflict unjust violence on another. The 
rights and duties of the sexes in their relations with one 
another in and outside the family are contained in the 
simple command, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Prop- 
erty rights and duties are embodied in the seventh com- 
mandment. Here too is implicitly contained even the right 
of the individual to the use of the material goods needed 
to sustain life humanly and develop his capacities. Even 





3 F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1946) p. 466. 

*W. T. Stace, The Destiny of Western Man (Reynal and Hitchcock: 
New York, 1942) p. 127. 
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Pius XI’s fruitful doctrine of the individual and social 
aspects of property and labor is a determination of the 
seventh commandment. 


Lying, perjury, slander, and calumny are outlawed in 
the eighth commandment which safeguards the right to 
reputation and establishes the basis for that mutual trust 
so essential for life in society or between societies. The 
ninth and tenth commandments demand not only exterior 
observance of property and family rights and duties but 
interior perfection in these matters so that one may not 
licitly even covet another’s wife or property. This is God’s 
Bill of Rights and Duties, given to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
Man cannot hope to improve upon them. Man must recog- 
nize their divine origin, know them and their implications 
and practice them in his individual and social relations, 
if that tranquillity of order which is peace is to be main- 
tained. You indoctrinate your pupils with the essentials 
of this Divine Bill of Rights and Duties. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


Our Lord did not destroy the Old Law but perfected it. 
His grace could lift man up to the apprehension and attain- 
ment of a higher moral ideal than the Old Law embodied. 
To what sublime heights of moral perfection does the 
Sermon on the Mount and His two commandments of love 
of God and neighbor beckon the heart of man. Daniel 
Webster is reported once to-have said: “When I look at 
the starry heavens, I can doubt that there is a God but 
when I read the Sermon on the Mount, I cannot. Words 
of wisdom such as these could not have come from human 
lips.” 


In that beautiful series of literary antitheses, He beckons 
mankind to the realization of a moral ideal whose perfec- 
tion has never even been approached by any other moral 
teacher. Avarice, pride, injustice, impurity, cruelty, envy, 
hate—all the evil to which the heart of man is so prone 
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are outlawed not only from his external actions but from 
the deepest recesses of his mind and heart. First place 
in His Kingdom is his who observes best this moral ideal. 
God is a Father, a thought unknown to the Old Testament, 
and all men are His children. All men must love each 
other in God and for God. It was Our Lord alone who 
gave mankind the only real, substantial basis for any last- 
ing world peace and international cooperation in His two 
commandments of the love of God and the love of neighbor 
as thyself for the love of God. The Greeks, particularly the 
Stoics, had some vague idea of world cooperation. But, it 
remained for St. Paul to say: put on the new man “Him 
who is renewed unto knowledge according to the image of 
Him that created him. Where there is neither gentile nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all, and in all.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE MODERN 
NOTION OF MAN 


So you indoctrinate your pupils not only with the recog- 
nition of the essential human rights of which the Bishops 
speak but also with the perfection of the Christian ideal 
for man as an individual and in his relations with his fel- 
low-man. You can talk sensibly and sublimely to your 
pupils about man and his God-given rights. But how can 
one talk sensibly of the human, God-given rights of a 
physico-chemical compound, or a bundle of conditioned 
reflexes, or a monkey or a pawn in the dialectic of history 
or of an aesthetic and theoretic component in the nature 
of things? That’s what many of the wise and great of our 
generation—absurd as it may seem—are trying to do. One 
cannot talk of God-given rights and deny or doubt about 
God’s existence. One cannot talk of human rights, after 
man has been dehumanized. One cannot talk of the infinite 
value of the individual, if the individual, even apart from 
his Redemption by Christ, has not an immortal soul that 





5 St. Paul, Epistle to the Colossians, chap. 3-11. 
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only God can judge. One cannot find a real basis for world 

unity, peace, understanding, and cooperation, unless Christ 

is all and in all.””’ The Bishops do indeed put their finger 

upon the sore spot in world affairs, when they say: 
“Unless those who bear the responsibility of world 
leadership are in basic agreement on what man is, there 
is no way out of the confusion and conflict which block 
the road to peace.” 


TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Your problem, however, as teachers of religion is not 
the application of the Christian, Catholic notion of man, 
his nature, destiny, basic rights and duties, and moral ideals 
to world problems. Your problem is twofold; (1) how most 
effectively to impregnate the minds of your pupils with 
these sublime truths and moral ideals and (2) how to relate 
this knowledge in their minds to the actions of their daily 
lives. 


That you teach the truths and ideals and teach them well, 
I shall presume. Our discussion, however, profitably might 
consider the effectiveness of the methods in use for the in- 
culcation of this necessary knowledge. 


On your second problem, namely, how to relate the 
theory to the practice; how to narrow the gap (to close it 
is humanly impossible) between the real and the ideal, I 
should like to say a few words and to propose a few points 
for discussion. 


My first word is one of caution against belittling our own 
efforts and their fruits. Our Catholic schools at all levels 
are producing good products—good men and women in 
every sense of the word—morally good, good Catholics, good 
husbands and wives, good—some holy—priests and Re- 
ligious, good citizens, well-educated men and women and 
successful in their chosen careers. It irks me to hear some- 
times even priests compare unfavorably the Catholic School 
graduate with the non-Catholic school graduate. That our 
graduates are not sufficiently superior and superior in suf- 
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ficiently large numbers and especially sufficiently superior 
in their spiritual, religious, and moral lives, I am willing to 
admit and that, of course, is and should be our aim. To make 
them “the salt of the earth” is our task and the world’s need 
today. 


In the accomplishment of this task, special difficulties con- 
front us. I need not dwell on them at length. They are the 
dangers to faith and morals peculiar to our times and in an 
America that we like to call Christian but which really is 
pagan—pagan in its principles, ideals, and actions. To 
counteract the pagan influence and attraction that they meet 
in our newspapers, magazines, modern novels, and movies 
is indeed a problem that needs special treatment. 


But apart from this very real stumbling block, there is 
this final question that I should like to propose for your con- 
sideration. Do our teaching methods effectively relate the 
motives that we teach our pupils to their actions? Do these 
great truths about man—that he is a child of God, a Temple 
of the Holy Spirit, a sharer in the divine nature and the 
others become well springs of action in their lives? Undoubt- 
edly, they do. But do they become forceful, energizing well 
springs? There is an area here, I think, for fruitful thought 
and perhaps action on our part. 


If there is too wide a gap between the sublime, super- 
natural motives and the not so perfect actions, why is it? 
Is it that perhaps we emphasize the negatives rather than 
the positives—the “don’t do evil” rather than the “do good”? 
Or is it that perhaps we appeal too much and too often to 
the emergency motive of fear and stress too little the mo- 
tive of love of God and of neighbor? Or is it that our teach- 
ing techniques do not effectively relate the motive to the 
act—the motive for example of the temple of the Holy 
Spirit to the virtue of chastity? These questions, I propose 
for your consideration. 
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CONCLUSION 


Humanly speaking, there is little hope of an early con- 
version of the professors—the wise and the great—to the 
Christian idea of man and the Christian ideal of the good 
life, for man as an individual and as a member of society. 
In the early days of Christianity, the Romans looked in awe 
and admiration at the Christians and said: “See how they 
love one another.” In our day, the modern pagans must look 
at us and say: “See what holy lives the Catholics live.” The 
deed will be more effective with them than the word. To 
make the deed more effective, the high school religion 
teacher can accomplish much. 








CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY AND 
THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


REV. DOMINIC BRADY, O.P., S.T. Lr. 
FENWICK HIGH SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILL. 


On the 12th of March, 1947, our President went before a 
joint session of Congress in his appeal for aid to Greece 
and Turkey. On the 17th of March, 1937, our late Holy 
Father, Pius XI went before the world with another appeal. 
Both were designed to stem the tide of Communism. Presi- 
dent Truman told us that financial aid for Greece and 
Turkey was imperative if they were to resist the pressure 
of Russia. He proposed a new foreign policy based on the 
principle that the United States must intervene wherever 
necessary “to support free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” Mr. Truman clearly indicated that our democ- 
racy and Russian Communism were antithetical, and if we 
wished to save the one we must do all in our power to stop 
the spread of the other. Ten years ago, Pius XI, in his 
Encyclical Divint Redemptoris exposed, to all who would 
see and hear, the pernicious errors of “atheistic commun- 
ism, which aims at upsetting the social order and at under- 
mining the very foundations of Christian civilization.” 


Have men of good will heard the voice of Christ’s Vicar 
too late? Or may we still hope that a new Christian democ- 
racy can effectively answer the challenge of communism 
in our day? I think it is important that we should under- 
line the words “new Christian democracy,” for it is by no 
means evident that either Christianity or Democracy are 
properly understood and practiced by the people of our 
country. Neither is it realized that the only answer to the 
challenge of communism is the full Christianization of our 
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democracy. As Pius XI pointed out, “the evil we must 
combat is at its origin primarily an evil of the spiritual 
order. From this polluted source the monstrous emanation 
of the communistic system flow with satanic logic.” (Divini 
Redemptoris, p. 51.) 

The term democracy in the literal sense of the Greek 
word meant government of the people. For the Greeks 
neither slaves or hellots counted as demos, but only citizens, 
a minority of free men who governed themselves directly in 
their assemblies. Later it came to mean representative 
government. For many years the term has been so loosely 
used that its positive content is almost indefinable. Its chief 
property seems to be a purely negative abhorrence of tradi- 
tionalism and of authoritarianism. To make the confusion 
more complete a new connotation has been attached to 
democracy. The word “democratic” is now used as a syno- 
nym for “equality” not only in political activity but in all 
aspects of life. 

Is it possible that we can once more penetrate to the 
reality that lies behind this confusion of tongues? Let us, 
for the moment, forget names and titles and focus our 
attention on the realities involved in the hope that we may 
arrive at some truth in this matter. 

We could ask for no better guide to lead us from the dun- 
geons of confusion to the daylight of understanding than 
He who is the Vicar of the “true light, which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world” (Jn. 1, 9). Our 
Holy Father, Pius XII, in his Christmas Eve Allocution, 
1944, spoke to the world on “True and False Democracy.” 
With the wisdom that brings order out of chaos he care- 
fully distinguished reality from appearances, and outlined 
the properties of a democratic form of government in 
respect to its political authority and the community, and 
related both to the dignity of man created in God’s image. 

He recognized that many peoples were aroused by the 
bitter experiences of war and opposing the monopolies of 
dictatorial power seek “a form of government more com- 
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patible with the dignity and freedom of the citizen.” He 
reminds us that while the Church does not disapprove of 
any various forms of government as long as they secure the 
well-being of the citizens, he considers in particular the 
“problem of democracy” to determine how it shall be regu- 
lated so that it can be described as a “true and healthy 
democracy.” The Church is not concerned so much with 
the external structure and organization of democracy but 
rather with “man as such, who is and must remain its sub- 
ject, its foundation and its end.” Thus democracy, in the 
broad sense, is not confined to a single form of government, 
but depends on the character of the people who live under 
a democratic regime, and of the men who have power in a 
democracy. 


Distinguishing between a true people, which lives by the 
fullness of the lives of the men who are part of it, and an 
amorphous crowd or mass that can be moved only from 
without, he declares, “In a people worthy of the name, the 
citizen feels within himself the consciousness of his own 
personality, duties and rights, of his own liberty linked with 
respect for the liberty and dignity of others. In a people 
worthy of the name, all inequalities due not to arbitrary 
will, but to the very nature of things—which do not prej- 
udice justice and mutual kindness—are not indeed an 
obstacle to the existence and dominance of the true spirit 
of community and brotherhood. On the contrary—they give 
it its proper significance—namely, that in the eyes of the 
State each has the right to live honorably his own life in 
the place and condition in which the plans of Providence 
have set him.” 


These qualities cannot be found in any democratic state 
left to the will of the mass. For in such a state liberty 
becomes license, equality degenerates into mechanical level- 
ing and monotonous uniformity which destroys all that 
gives life its value. Only those profiteers survive who have 
obtained a privileged position for themselves either through 
money or organization. How many of these perversions of 
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true democracy prevail in our country today? It is time 
that we recognized them for what they are, and rooted 
them out of our life because they are subversive of real 
democracy. 


No less exacting are the criteria the Pope establishes for 
those who have legitimate power and authority in a democ- 
racy. Indeed, he maintains, the high moral standard, prac- 
tical ability and intellectual capacity of representatives, is 
for a democratic people “a question of life and death, of 
prosperity or decadence, of moral health or perpetual dis- 
ease.” These men should be “chosen for their firm Christian 
faith and sound judgment, true to themselves in all circum- 
stances; of pure and firm principles—; men above all suit- 
able to muster up the authority that emanates from their 
untarnished consciences—, to be leaders—especially—in 
passionate times of transition—holding themselves doubly 
under the obligation to impart to the people and the State 
the spiritual antidote of pure vision and perfect charity, of 
a completely equitable justice—men whose spiritual and 
moral temperament is sufficiently firm and fecund, who 
find in themselves and can produce the instruments of 
democracy, and who know how to put it into practice.” 


Are these the standards by which we select our State and 
Federal representatives in the country? But the picture is 
not entirely black. It is indeed inspiring to find such a man 
as Representative John McCormack of Massachusetts, 
speaking on the floor of the House in these clear terms: 
“That belief (in God) is the great truth that forms the firm 
foundation of the government we believe in. It is all cen- 
tered around the dignity of the individual, and the preserva- 
tion of that dignity to the fullest measure possible.” 
(Congressional Record—House, March 28, 1947, p. 2923). 
The Pope has warned us, that unless such men are given the 
power and the authority to formulate and execute our laws, 
others will come and make politics a testing ground for 
ambition, a race for profit for themselves until the true 
commonweal is destroyed. Such practices can only result in 
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a State absolutism which makes the authority of the state 
unlimited and denies all appeal to a superior law and its 
ethical obligations. The dignity of positive law, thus torn 
from its roots, is lost, because its majesty is inviolable 
only when “it conforms to the Absolute Order set up by 
the Creator, and set in a new light by the Gospel revela- 
tion.” 


The Absolute Order of the divine and eternal law is the 
source of the rights of the individual, the State, and the 
Government and because they are established on the same 
foundation the individual, the State and the Government 
with their respective rights will stand or fall together. 
And, “since that Absolute Order in the light of the Chris- 
tian faith, cannot have any origin but in a personal God, 
our Creator, it follows that the dignity of Man is the 
dignity of God’s image; the dignity of the State is the 
dignity of the moral community willed by God; the dignity 
of the political authority is the dignity evolving from its 
partaking in the authority of God.” 


The obligation of preserving this dignity in our democ- 
racy falls not primarily on the Government or the State, 
but on the men who are the citizens that make up the State 
and execute the authority of our Government. Each citizen 
must realize fully his own personal responsibility in con- 
serving and enriching the new Christian democracy. Re- 
spect for the Absolute Order of God, and the principles of 
the Gospel are the criteria by which the moral value of 
every particular law, as well as every human action, must 
be judged. 

We may not equate democracy with Christianity, but 
only the willfully blind will refuse to see that democracy can 
grow only from the seeds which Christianity has planted, 
and from which it has historically sprung. 

The Challenge of Communism, today, is precisely that 
which arises from a denial of the foundation of true Democ- 
racy. It is the same challenge that was first offered to the 
Authority and Power of God by one of His angels. Some 
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months ago an article appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post (Feb. 22, 1947) exposing the activities of the com- 
munists in the C.I.0. The writers of this article in trying 
to uncover the secret of the communist success in controll- 
ing so many and such large labor organizations asked scores 
of C.I.0. leaders—one question: “How do the communists 
do it?” The answers to the question varied. Yet one sen- 
tence was repeated again and again: “They work like 
hell.” This is, indeed, their challenge. The only way that 
we can effectively meet their challenge and preserve our 
democratic freedoms, “is to work like heaven.” 

What practical conclusion can we, as Catholic educators, 
draw from this principle? Several occur to me: 


1. First, we must heed the voice of Christ: “Amen 
I say to you, if you have faith like a mustard seed— 
nothing will be impossible to you. But this kind can only 
be cast out by prayer and fasting” (Matt. 17, 19-20). 

2. Secondly, we must make our schools Theocentric. 
Knowledge and love of God must, in fact, be the heart 
and center of all that we teach. As one of our great 
military leaders said at the close of the war, “The 
problem (of survival) basically is theological and in- 
volves a spiritual recrudescence.” 

8. Thirdly, every activity in our schools, within the 
classrooms and without, must be re-evaluated in terms 
of the Christian virtues of Faith, Hope, Charity, Pru- 
dence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance with their 
allies. Failing in this we cannot hope to produce the 
true product of Christian education, “the supernatural 
man who thinks, judges, and acts constantly and con- 
sistently in accordance with right reason illumined by 
the supernatural light of the example and teaching of 
Christ” (Pius XI, On Christian Education, p. 32). 

4, Fourthly, we must convince ourselves and our 
students that there is no such thing as a society apart 
from its individual members. Reason dictates that 
social life is but a phase of the life of the individual 
conspiring with his fellow-men for the common good. 
The modern notion of a state as a vague abstraction 
with unlimited authority is false. A true and healthy 
democracy depends on the integrity and personal re- 
sponsibility of its individual citizens. 








THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 
A TEACHER SHOULD STRESS IN 
THE LABOR ENCYCLICALS 


SISTER MARY VINCENT FERRER, O.P. 
ROSARY COLLEGE, RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


Broadcasting on the fifth anniversary of the outbreak of 
the war, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, declared: ‘““We are 
confident that our faithful sons and daughters of the Cath- 
olic world, as heralds of Christian social thought, will con- 
tribute, even at the price of considerable sacrifice, to the 
progress toward that social justice after which all true 
disciples of Christ must hunger and thirst.” These words 
apply especially to us because the moral leadership of the 
world is now the United States’ privilege and duty. If 
Christianity is to take the world and remake it according 
to Christian standards, the young who are now being edu- 
cated and who possess the dynamism necessary to bring 
about deep and far-reaching changes will play an enormous 
part. Are we going to take advantage of what could be a 
creative moment almost without parallel in history? 

Basic to a reorganization of society is a correct view of pur- 
pose of economic life. This Pius ‘XI has given it—“For then 
only will the economic and social organism be soundly estab- 
lished and attain its end, when it secures for all and each those 
goods which the wealth and resources of nature, technical 
achievement, and the social organization of economic affairs 
can give. These goods should be sufficient to supply all 
needs and an honest livelihood and to uplift men to that 
higher level of prosperity and culture which provided it be 
used with prudence, is not only no hindrance but is of singu- 
lar help to virtue.” Not wealth for its own sake, not profits 
for those who can make them, not easy return to the stock 
market, not power nor domination, but full and abundant 
production so that all men, not a few, not a special class or 
a picked race, but all men simply because they are men, may 
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have all that is necessary for rational living. This is the 
standard by which any economic system, which is not an end 
in itself, but a means, must be judged. It is not the mere 
abundance of goods, the biggest bank balance, however, 
which measures economic riches of a country, but the degree 
to which all of the people really share the national wealth— 
how effectively this abundance offers the material basis for 
the proper personal development of members of the com- 
munity. Given a decent standard of living man will have 
the freedom to live the kind of a life God calls on him to 
live in order to attain his eternal destiny. There is nothing 
wrong with the profit-motive but there is everything wrong 
with a system whose sole end is the making of profits. The 
alternative, production for the common good, and this need 
not exclude a just profit, may seem revolutionary to those 
of us who have been indoctrinated in the boasted superiority 
of the profit system. 


But has economic life in the past achieved this noble pur- 
pose? Listen to Leo writing in 1891—“The whole process of 
production as well as trade has been brought almost en- 
tirely under the power of a few so that a very few rich and 
exceedingly rich men have laid a yoke almost of slavery on 
the unnumbered masses of non-owning workers.” Forty 
years later, Pius XI gave as strong an indictment of our 
economic system as has been given—“The immense number 
of propertyless wage earners on one hand and the super- 
abundant riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an 
unanswerable argument that earthly goods so abundantly 
produced in this age of industrialism are far from rightly 
distributed and shared among various classes of men.” 
Again—it is patent in our day not alone in wealth accumu- 
lated but immense power, and despotic economic domination 
is concentrated in the hands of a few ... “Free competition 
is dead; economic dictatorship has taken its place.”’ Let us 
not forget that the Church has rejected not only atheistic 
communism, Marxian socialism but also monopolistic cap- 
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italism which is the fundamental economy of America of 
today. 


The exploitation and misery of workers in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century induced Pope Leo to state in clear 
and emphatic terms the teaching of the Church on wages. 
The pronouncement of the living wage is perhaps the most 
remarkable utterance in the whole of the encyclical. “Let it 
be granted that workers and owners should make free agree- 
ments especially as to wages, nevertheless there is a dictate 
of nature more ancient than any bargain between man and 
man, that the remuneration must be enough to enable him 
to live in reasonable and frugal comfort. If through neces- 
sity or fear of a worse evil, the worker consents to take less 
because the employer will give him no better he is a victim 
of force and injustice. Pope Pius reiterates and develops 
this teaching “Wages sufficient for himself and his family— 
wages sufficient to meet ordinary domestic needs—ample 
sufficiency should be supplied the worker. If in the present 
state of society this is not always feasible social justice 
demands that reforms be introduced without delay which 
will guarantee every adult working man such a wage.” 
Bishop Sheil two years ago told a C.I.0. convention meeting 
in Chicago, that he believed guaranteed annual wages for 
working men were just, socially necessary, economically 
feasible, and a democratic imperative. Pope Pius states 
that there are three parties, not two, which have a direct 
and immediate interest in any employment contract— 
employer, worker, general public. He also states that 
three canons must be observed in the fixing of wages. 
The first is the need of a worker for a family living 
wage—which is the first charge on industry, the second is 
the condition of business for it would be unjust to demand 
wages so high that the employer could not pay them with- 
out ruin. Lastly there must be concern for the general 
welfare of the country as a whole. Full employment so 
necessary for the general economic welfare depends in no 
small measure on the level of wages—‘‘for all are aware that 
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a scale of wages too low no less than a scale excessively high 
causes unemployment.” Lack of adequate purchasing power 
in the hands of the workers who constitute the bulk of con- 
sumers in the country, due to inadequate income, prevents 
the sale of products of our farms and factories causing shut- 
downs, and consequent unemployment. As wages are an 
element in the cost of production excessively high wages 
might necessitate such high prices that the industry would 
price itself out of the market. There is, then, an intimate 
relation between wages, prices, and production. These 
statements regarding the factors in determining wages are 
especially timely in reference to the demand of Walter 
Reuther, that prices be considered in the bargaining with 
General Motors, as well as the Nathan Report wherein is 
stressed general welfare, which will serve as a basis for 
the C.I.0. wage demand in the present year. Pope Pius goes 
further when he says that the wage contract should when 
possible be modified somewhat by contract of partnership. 
In this way, wage earners are made sharers in some sort in 
the ownership, management or the profit. This is clear and 
unmistakable thinking. It would change the status of the 
worker and tend to mitigate class antagonism. 


Since the inauguration of the New Deal the question of 
social legislation has become one of deep public concern. The 
clearest statement concerning State powers is found in the 
Rerum Novarum—“Whenever the general interests or that 
of any particular class suffers, or is confronted with evils 
which in no other way can be met, public authority must 
step in.” Pope Leo says two things: Private forces must 
first be used to correct the evil, and only when these fail 
should the State intervene. The right of the State to inter- 
vene positively in the economic order is proclaimed, “free 
competition and still more economic domination must be 
brought under the effective control of public authority, in 
matters pertaining to the latter’s competence. “The evil 
power is more than the mere guidance of law and order”— 
is far from the concept of the government as a mere police- 
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man. In Divini Redemptoris, Pope Pius is most emphatic. “It 
must be the special care of the State to provide employment 
specially for the heads of families and for the young.” In 
passing the full unemployment act of 1946, our government 
accepted its responsibility in dealing with unemployment on 
the assumption that private industry alone unaided by gov- 
ernment could not do the job. Catholic social philosophy 
has never denied that the organized political power of the 
community can intervene. We must be critically conscious 
of the dangers inherent in State power. The exercise of 
power is always potentially dangerous and the totalitarian 
state has shown us to what terrifying extremes tyranny 
can go. But we must not forget that our economic system 
as it is today presents a great problem of power—the irre- 
sponsible use of economic power and only the organized 
political power of the community is strong enough to meet 
it. 

To correct the evils of Individualism and, on the other 
hand to prevent too much State control, Pope Pius called 
for a complete reorganization of economic life through re- 
establishment of vocational, or occupation groups which 
would tend to substitute cooperation for the common good 
for competition and class warfare. This program in turn, 
is based on one of the cardinal principles of Christian 
social teaching, the principle of subsidiarity—here it is. 
“Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and 
commit to the community at large what private enterprise 
and industry can accomplish so, too, it is an injustice, a 
grave evil and a disturbance of right order for a larger 
and higher organization to arrogate to itself functions 
which can be performed efficiently by smaller and lower 
bodies.” This vocational group system calls for the volun- 
tary organization of all workers, farmers, all employers, 
and professional people. Pope Leo had already declared that 
the right to organize was a natural right. In each industry 
all the personnel, employers and employees, alike, through 
their freely chosen representatives, and with the guidance, 
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not the dictation, of government would deliberate on wages, 
hours, prices, and output in that industry. Then all indus- 
tries and professions would be linked together on a tri- 
partite basis in a national body chiefly for the purpose of 
maintaining the proper balance of wages and prices among 
all groups. The occupational group system would be an 
approach to individual democracy. 

Christian conscience cannot admit as just a social order 
which either denies in principle or renders impossible in 
practice private property in consumers’ goods or means 
of production. Because of the trend toward nationalization 
of industry in Europe it would be well to call attention to 
a statement in Q. A.—‘“For it is rightly contended that 
certain forms of property must be reserved to the State, 
since they carry with them an opportunity of domination 
too great to be left to private individuals without injury 
to the community at large.” Briefly, the teaching of the 
Church is not opposed to nationalization. In certain cases 
nationalization is not only permitted but proper, particu- 
larly those industries which in hands of private capitalism 
would constitute a means of exploitation contrary to the 
common good. The issue is not one only of regulating pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth but also one of pro- * 
tecting the individual. We are warned against excessive 
nationalization. 

Last, but most important of all because Pope Pius puts 
it first —“This longed-for social reconstruction must be 
preceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit 
from which multitudes engaged in every industry in every 
country have unhappily departed.” In our modern economy 
the workers take on a growing importance to such an 
extent that this period has been called by some, the era of 
the working-man. If our society is to be reconstructed on 
Christian principles this class must be reached. Pope Leo 
uses the phrase, “the redemption of the proletariat.” 
Above all else we must recognize that anti-communism is 
not a pro-Catholic answer to the problems we face. You 
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cannot fight a positive force with a negative but in ency- 
clicals of Leo and Pius you have an answer as concrete 
and dynamic as communism pretends to be. Pope Pius 
says, “Go to the worker, go to the poor.” Again and again 
he calls on everyone to be an apostle. The first and best 
apostles to each group or class are the members of that 
class or group. Think of the enormous apostolic potential. 
_We have in our high schools today the boys and girls who 
will be the workers of tomorrow either on the assembly 
lines or as trained technicians. If these students are to 
act as vital, inspired, and transforming agents within and 
upon society they must first of all be themselves inspired 
and transformed by Christ’s spirit. Catholics who have 
access to the supreme power houses of spiritual life—Mass 
and the Blessed Sacrament —can carry forth into their 
own economic group the power of a God-filled personality. 
“T live now not I but Christ” and what did Christ say, “‘All 
power is given to me in heaven and on earth.” These young 
Catholics will not stand alone then, but have behind them 
the power of God. “Go to the worker. Go to the poor.” Do 
you remember the answer Christ gave to the disciples who 
came from John the Baptist—the blind see, the lame walk, 
, lepers made clean, deaf hear, dead rise, to the poor the 
gospel is preached—this the crowning miracle of all. To- 
day, preservation of Christian civilization and the future 
of the Church in America demand that crowning miracle. 








THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 
ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


REV. WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., DIRECTOR 
CROWN HEIGHTS LABOR SCHOOL AND 
ASSOCIATED ACTIVITIES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


To treat adequately any phase of the subject of Industrial 
Relations in twenty minutes is a moral impossibility. The 
best that can be done in a brief space of time is to raise 
essential points for purposes of discussion. There is a little 
saying “The difficult we will do immediately; the impossible 
will take a little longer.” I shall attempt to touch upon the 
difficult angle of the Catholic attitude on Industrial Rela- 
tions and leave to the audience the impossible by way of 
discussion. 

To my mind, if we are to get anywhere near a Catholic 
approach to this most complex and complicated topic, the 
very first step is in a resolute rejection of the status quo. 
We do not and we cannot accept Modern Finance-Capital- 
ism, in its present structure and operation, as a socially 
sound institution. 

Too many confuse Modern Capitalism with the Catholic 
doctrine of private property. They are worlds apart. 
Property according to the teaching of the Church has a 
two-fold aspect—personal and social. The majority, by far, 
of the leaders of finance and industry in American Capital- 
ism have never accepted the Catholic doctrine of the social 
aspect of property. They make no distinction between the 
right to possess property and the social use of property. The 
Church makes that distinction and definitely. 

A man has a right to his property be it in the form of 
capital, land, tools, machinery. Within certain limits he 
may lay claim to a free use of it. But when he invests his 
money, for instance, in an enterprise of production that 
requires, as an essential condition, the cooperation and the 
transforming influence of the human energy of other human 
beings, namely, Labor, the relationship of a man to his 
property changes immediately. He has assumed personal 
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and social obligations which were missing when he looked 
upon his property as something in itself, unrelated to 
a work force. 

What is called industry is not an end in itself. It is 
a means to an end that goes beyond the desires of the indi- 
vidual for private profit. It is an instrument of society, 
designed by God through the cooperation of many men, to 
supply the needs of human beings so that they may live 
as God intended human beings should live. Any philosophy, 
any economic system, any practice or policy which perverts 
the proper end of industry into a weapon for personal 
aggrandizement at the expense of fellow human beings 
cannot be morally justified. 


Socialism is condemned in the encyclicals specifically 
because the doctrinaire Socialist conceives human society 
contrary to the view of the Church. The essence of the 
error is in the fact that the mere supplying of material 
goods is looked upon as the be-all and the end-all of life. 
Eternal values have no place in the Socialist scheme of 
things. 

On that point I see no difference between the doctrine of 
Marx and the attitude of mind assumed by the manipulators 
of Big Business. The only thing that saves Modern Finance 
Capitalism from the same stigma that is attached to Social- 
ism is that the system has not yet been reduced to a phi- 
losophy. Laissez faire-rugged individualism—the theory of 
unrestricted competition—has been repudiated by Leo and 
Pius, but in actuality the system does not always follow the 
textbook. When we speak of Capitalism we may unwit- 
tingly be talking about a dozen things. But if we confine our 
concept to the condition that prevails wherein a relatively 
small group of financeers and industrialists have usurped 
authority over the means of production and distribution of 
the goods of earth, by concentration of economic power, the 
target becomes a little clearer. The man on the street calls 
it Big Business. 


The core of this concentration of economic power is 
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centered in America in about two hundred corporations 
with interlocking directorates and a social outlook that is 
as antiquated as the horse-car. There are foresighted and 
progressive-thinking individuals among the men who con- 
stitute the elite of our industrial leadership, but by and 
large the bulk of them still cling to reminiscences of the 
past that are redolent with the mists and vapors of rugged 
individualism. The point I wish to make is that industrial 
relations in America began on a basis of an anti-labor, anti- 
social economy and we have not yet recovered from the 
malady. 


The fact is that we have in this country a class-warfare 
economy and too few understand its origin. The commun- 
ists did not begin it. They expose it, they exploit it, they 
hope and dream of intensifying it to the point of revolution, 
but they did not begin it. It started when the first giant 
corporation, and the successive combines of great corpora- 
tions, inaugurated industrial relations in a spirit of conflict 
toward trade unionism and established their labor policies 
on a principle of autocratic monopoly for management and 
no representation for the worker. 


For fifty, sixty, seventy years in America industrial rela- 
tions were under the compulsion of a slogan—Big Business 
is Big Business—and neither God, nor the State, nor the 
public—and certainly not the workingman—had any right 
to voice an opinion contrary to the infallible decrees passed 
down from the desks of some untouchable Board of Direc- 
tors. As James Truslow Adams put it, “Big Business became 
a virtue in America, a virtue to which all other virtues had 
to become subservient.” Or as a far better authority, Pius 
XI, wrote, “This school, ignorant or forgetful of the social 
and moral aspects of economic matters, teaches that the 
State should refrain in theory and practice from interfering 
therein, because these possess in free competition and open 
markets a principle of self-direction better able to control 
them than any created intellect.” The Pope declares the 
principle false and then goes on to say, “This has been 
abundantly proved by the consequences that have followed 
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from the free reign given to these dangerous individualistic 
ideas.” Turn the page and you learn what the encyclical 
means when it speaks of consequences; “Free competition 
is dead,” says Pius, “economic dictatorship has taken its 
place. Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the 
desire for gain; the whole economic life has become hard, 
cruel, and relentless in a ghastly manner.” Those are strong 
words and I see in them no approbation for an economic 
system which so many Catholics feel obliged to defend. 

Take it from another angle—“Do you know what is wrong 
with the trade union movement today? Have you ever con- 
sidered what is the fundamental cause of our current labor 
conditions?” Go back before the days of the Wagner Act. 
Dip into the findings of the LaFollette Committee report. 
Read and study what it means when it speaks of the yellow- 
dog contract—a beastly imposition upon free-born American 
workmen which ruthlessly prevented them from bettering 
their conditions by enrolling in a trade union. The worker 
was forced to denounce trade unionism or he did not work. 
Private detectives by the carload were hired to ferret out 
and have fired any employee with a contrary opinion. Black- 
lists which rotated from plant to plant preceded the un- 
employed as they sought work elsewhere. $80,000,000 were 
spent in a relatively short period of time to make this prac- 
tice effective. When investigations began both the corpora- 
tions and the detective agencies burnt their books that the 
complete story might never be told. Nor was this merely 
a passing whim of a few employers. It was the accepted, 
habitual and traditional mental attitude concerning indus- 
trial relations that prevailed until the Wagner Act was 
declared constitutional just about a dozen years ago. 

Add to that the use of the State militia and the storing 
up of private arsenals in anticipation of the strike, com- 
pulsory injustice by government injunction, a kept press, 
bought legislatures and anti-labor courts and you catch a 
faint glimpse of how class-warfare began in America. 


But you say that is all past now. Let the dead past bury 
its dead. We wish we could, but you cannot cure decades of 
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that kind of thinking, passed down from father to son and 
from associate to associate, by the passage of a few alleviat- 
ing laws and the establishment of a few fumbling Labor 
Boards. Organized management is the original cause of 
the mess we are in and only the clear-headed and far-seeing 
leaders among them can take the necessary steps to resolve 
the spirit of conflict and to build industrial society on the 
solid rock of mutual confidence and cooperation. 


What about the labor leaders? Have they no responsi- 
bility? Are they to be canonized because of the sins of 
management in other years? If they are to be, some one 
else besides myself will begin the process. They are doing 
today, for the most part, the only thing they have ever 
been able to do, the only thing they have been trained to 
do. They are fighting, fighting, fighting—warring against 
monopoly, against entrenched economic power, against a 
system that refuses to bring prices within the range of 
the pay envelope of the workers. They are engaged in a 
class-warfare that had been thrust upon them from the 
beginning and which gives little promise of an immediate 
cessation. They are rough, tough and rugged—the majority 
of them, the oldsters, relics of a day when only those who 
could wear the heavy armor of economic battle could sur- 
vive. 


The condition of the trade unions in 1947 can be laid at 
the doorstep of this thing we call Capitalism and the 
pioneers and their descendants who sacrificed the blessing 
of a sound social order on the altar of selfishness in the 
building of the mightiest industrial empire the world has 
ever known. 

The forgotten factor in this problem of industrial rela- 
tions is the simple fact that a union is something natural. 
The Wagner Act did not give American workers the right 
to organize. They were born with it. It is as natural for 
the workingmen of this country to desire, aim, and strive 
to unite in trade unions as it is for the delegates of this 
convention to be assembled here today. You cannot elimi- 
nate a natural instinct from the human heart. You cannot 
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kill or crush it. You may repress and retard it—but if it 
is strong enough it will grow up in spite of you. When it 
does it is usually not a pleasant sight. It will be twisted, 
distorted, mutilated—springing forth in grotesque shapes 
and forms. That in a word is what is the matter with the 
American trade union today. It is the first fruit of rugged 
individualism; the battered victim of an economy built upon 
class-warfare. 

You can understand the specific instances of the turmoil 
and the struggle that is taking place today only in the light 
of the historical facts from which it has developed. 

For instance—the Closed Shop. In itself the Closed Shop 
is morally indifferent. It is neither good nor bad. Specific 
circumstances determine its morality. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, it is nothing more than Labor’s attempt to meet the 
monopoly of management by a monopoly of manpower. 
Much of the opposition to it is merely a veiled hostility to 
unionism itself. 

Industry-wide bargaining—is Labor’s reply to the chal- 
lenge of industry-wide, nation-wide domination of industrial 
relations by management. 

Feather-bedding—the beautiful custom of two men to do 
the work of one or one man to do the work of none—is a 
vicious abuse that has crept in as the opposite extreme of 
the effort on the part of some employers to force their 
employees to do the work of a horse or a dynamo. It is 
simply a racket today. 

The strike-that-harms-the-public—just the logical con- 
sequence of class-warfare. It is rugged individualism in 
reverse. The Meat Packers stop production and let the public 
starve because they are not satisfied with a controlled price. 
John L. Lewis stops coal production and lets the public 
freeze because he is not content with the condition of the 
miners. I see no difference in either operation. The common 
good and the public welfare have little consideration in the 
thoughts of either side. As long as industry is looked upon 
as a private tool or toy by one or the other or both, Capital- 
ism will go on its serene way to social suicide. 
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But I come neither to praise nor to bury Capitalism, but 
to save it. You might not have suspected that from the 
exposition so far; yet, that is the purpose of my criticism 
and analysis. We shall never cure a disease by ignoring the 
symptoms. It is my belief that we will gradually accept 
industrial democracy in America or we shall have no democ- 
racy at all. Political democracy without economic democracy 
sooner or later becomes a hollow shell. You cannot educate 
a nation to the ideals of civic liberty and expect the people 
and the people’s children to submit to an economic law of 
the jungle and the servitude of mass-production slavery. 

I am keenly aware of the herculean task of changing the 
social and industrial structure of a nation. I am no less 
conscious of the fact that what we so euphemistically call 
our “free enterprise” system is an economic Frankenstein. 
The difficulty and the hardships that lie ahead of us as we 
envision the new world of industrial democracy do in no way 
lessen the ugly reality of what we now have. It is my con- 
tention that the leaders of labor and management will re- 
solve the spirit of conflict which now motivates industrial 
relations and begin to build a new industrial society on a 
principle of cooperation and of mutual representation or we 
shall all be wrecked on the rocks of chaos and confusion as 
they vainly struggle to escape from the responsibility which 
lies upon them. 

The Wage Earner—the best labor paper in the country— 
a Catholic weekly—crystallizes the Catholic attitude on in- 
dustrial society in a short, seven-point program. It is as 
follows: 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 


1. Our economic system will not run itself, and com- 
petition alone is not an adequate automatic governor. 
Production and distribution must be planned and organ- 
ized for the primary purpose of the common welfare. 

2. This planning and organizing is not a proper func- 

tion of the government. Centralizing economic controls 
in the hands of the Government tends to destroy 
a New agencies to govern industry must be 
ound. 
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38. These new agencies can be found by re-creating 
the basic natural partnership of capital and labor 
(workers and owners). 

4. The labor partner to the economic process has 
been ejected from the partnership and denied a voice 
in the major economic decisions. 

The true aim of organized labor should be to recover 
its position as an equal partner with capital. 

5. The first step in this direction is to establish in 
each major industry a joint “Industry Council” com- 
posed of representatives of organized workers ‘and 
organized owners in that industry together with a 
government or other public representative. This Indus- 
try Council should undertake the planning and organiz- 
ing of its industry for the common welfare. 

6. The precise character and functions of each In- 
dustry Council must be determined by the people who 
are members of that industry. 

7. The industries thus organized should choose a 
National Economic Council, likewise representing capi- 
tal, labor, and government. This National Council 
should undertake the planning and organizing for the 
entire national economy. 

We are well acquainted with the principal objection to 
this proposal—“It won’t work! Men aren’t built that way!” 
It won’t work? How right you are. It will not work unless 
and until human beings act and live as human beings, 
acknowledging the sovereignty of a Supreme Being, recog- 
nizing the dignity of every man, accepting the burden of 
mutual rights and duties, putting into practice the golden 
virtues of justice and charity. Indeed, it will not work 
unless human society is willing to be truly human once 
again. Nor will Capitalism, Communism, or any other 
amoral, inhuman system work. The fault is not in the 
Catholic attitude—the deficiency is in the hearts and 
minds of the men who now control the tremendous forces 
which today constitute the system of Capitalism. Recogniz- 
ing and revealing its fundamental weaknesses does not make 
us guilty of its sins. 

As a nation we shall return to God, re-establish social 
relations on the law of reason, renounce materialism and 
embrace the moral law—or we perish. 
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DEVELOPING SELF-DISCIPLINE AND 
RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY 


BROTHER JOHN JOSEPH, C.F.X. 
MISSION CHURCH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


When we weigh the general theme of this Convention, 
“The Role of Catholic Education in the Post-War World,” 
we can find no more pertinent topic than that assigned for 
our meeting here this morning, “Delinquency—A Challenge 
to Our Catholic High Schools.” Numerous are the volumes 
being rolled off our presses, innumerable the reams of news- 
print flaunted before the public gaze, all dealing with the 
existence, the supposed cause, and suggested cures for the 
sad reality that is so euphoniously termed Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Everybody is talking about it, everybody is con- 
cerned about it. Penetrating and comprehensive diagnoses 
of the cancer that is striking at the vitals of our social 
body are offered by proponents of differing philosophies. 
Some obvious causes are repeatedly mentioned. We hear 
that it is all the fault of the parents and of the lack of 
home training. And we all know that case after case can 
be cited with convincing regularity to show that poorly 
trained parents mean worse trained children. His Excel- 
lency last night made it clear how fundamental is the 
home to true education. Again we talk of environment, the 
ill effects of slums, of street-roaming gangs, of unregulated 
free time. And all these we recognize as generous con- 
tributors to youthful wrongdoing. Or we dilate upon the 
effects of inferior mental ability, or of lack of success in 
school achievement. 


Now while it is true that all these should be considered 
for a thorough knowledge of: the etiology of delinquency, 
the fact remains that if we teachers wish to become prac- 
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tical about meeting the challenge of the day we must reach 
down to more fundamental causes and concern ourselves 
with those phases of the problem which we can affect. We 
religious teachers can’t change the parents. Those who 
would attend adult education classes would be those who 
least needed our help. We can’t clean out the slums, im- 
prove the adolescents’ I.Q.’s, or control those many hours 
of free time which even an ambitious recreation program 
must fail to indent. But we can lead the way in a mate- 
rialistic world by acknowledging the existence of an indi- 
vidual will for each person and by motivating and train- 
ing the wills that come under our influence so as to produce 
men capable of disciplining themselves, overcoming their 
environment or heredity, and thus developing respect for 
legitimate authority, especially the authority of their God 
who forbade the several attitudes that lead to those viola- 
tions which stamp the perpetrator as an enemy of society— 
a delinquent. We can reach tomorrow’s parents today by 
training today’s youth in the ways of self-discipline. If 
we train the teen-agers of 1947 to be good parents, then 
the parents of 1957 will give good children to the nation. 
But to do so we must reject the false theory of so many 
social workers that “character is just a product of circum- 
stances, that delinquency and crime are simply other names 
for conflict and maladjustment, that criminals are sick 
people like the insane to be treated as an individual with- 
out any reference to what is done to any other criminal.” ! 
We must acknowledge a human will, train it, and hold its 
owner responsible. With this in mind let us consider three 
points: first, the need of training our youth in such atti- 
tudes, motives, and practical exercises of self-control as 
will help in developing self-discipline; second, a plan for 
systematically attacking the problem of rooting out char- 
acter defects; and finally, the necessity for inspiring, teach- 
ing, and demanding respect for authority. 

If we study the lives of the Saints of God, those men 





1 Essays of Hon. John Forbes Perkins of Boston, page 47. 
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and women who were eminent in paying respect to all 
authority, we note how basic to their lives was the accept- 
ance of the fact that self-denial of our evil tendencies must 
be a daily, insistent task. Their lives were not delinquent 
because they accepted that fact and acted upon it. 

Here lies our problem. Can we get our students to disci- 
pline themselves? The question is not can we control them, 
keep them quiet. Most of us have no trouble here. And 
the good boy of the classroom may be the bad boy of the 
playground. Teacher-discipline is no substitute for self- 
discipline. “We must not be satisfied with being good dis- 
ciplinarians. We must make our pupils good self-disciplin- 
arians.” Judge Perkins, for thirteen years Justice of the 
Juvenile Court here in Boston, summed it up as follows: 
“If they are to correct their faults, they must do it by self- 
discipline, and that involves systematic and persistent 
effort by them.” 


Our first step in training to self-discipline is teaching 
proper attitudes. We must win our students to a desire to 
live well. Surely if this were being done in America’s 
classrooms, so many youth would not be convinced that 
lying, thieving, cheating, and self-indulgence are compen- 
sations for the happiness that real living in accordance 
with a clear conscience affords. Nor would the FBI report 
an increase of 18 percent in crime between 1945 and 1946. 

To win our youth to this attitude and thence to worth- 
while living, we must understand the growing mind. The 
years from 12 to 18 are so uncertain. The youth doesn’t 
know what to do in so many circumstances. He can’t ana- 
lyze so many of his worries. As Rudolf Allers puts it, “To 
understand a boy we must stand under him, that is, bear 
his burdens, share his views.” He may be difficult to ap- 
proach, but that’s no excuse for our not doing so. We must 
gain his confidence, take his ideas seriously, listen to him, 
and radiate the spirit of the sympathetic Christ, if we 
would gain entrance to his young heart. To quote Judge 
Perkins again: “Deep in the heart of mankind is an ele- 
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ment of vigorous life that responds and quickens when it 
comes in contact with fine character. If conditions are to 
get better, it must be by personal influence, by the effect 
of men and women of fine quality, integrity, and devotion 
working in the unhealthy communities.” 


After we have fostered the right attitude we must bolster 
it with strong motives. As religious teachers we have many 
motives to offer our pupils. We can stress the Mystical 
Body of Christ of which the boy is a part. We can teach 
the ill effects of sin, the beauty of divine grace, the eternal 
rewards and punishments to be determined by our lives, 
the happiness to be found in right doing. We can illustrate 
from the lives of the Francis Xaviers, Little Flowers, Don 
Boscos, and Mother Cabrinis, or hold up to them those 
ideal models in the Holy Family. We can stress in a down- 
to-earth way the need for good living. The newspapers offer 
practical examples of ruined lives because other youths 
refused to learn to control their passions only to become 
their own victims, condemned to live in prisons and in 
shame. Equally can we point out the valiant men and 
women of our day whose self-discipline is reaping rich 
fruits. But above all, in addition to forming attitudes and 
supplying motives, we teachers must not deny to our charges 
practical exercises in self-control. In his recent masterly 
study, Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy, Doctor Urban 
H. Fleege points out that 42.6 percent of the cases studied 
admitted lacking will power. Yet here is the starting point 
for good living. An old Taoist inscription says, in part: 
“He who knows how to cleanse the current of a stream be- 
gins by cleaning out its source.” 


Every adolescent has a need for exercises in self-denial. 
They are as important to his character as are physical exer- 
cises to his body. Here again we religious teachers have a 
ready tool in the spirit of mortification taught us by the 
Church. A youngster that has learned how to mortify him- 
self knows how to bear hardship cheerfully. As Rev. 
Raphael McCarthy, S.J., puts it: “Training in small re- 
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straints over the years generates habits that facilitate self- 
control in later years.” Harvard’s William James put it 
this way: “Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day.” Father Hull, S.J., reminds 
us: “The child, the boy, the youth must take himself in 
hand if anything worth having is to be attained. Trainers 
of the young ought to put the matter to themselves in this 
light: ‘My work is to help this boy to train himself.’ For 
it cannot be realized too keenly, even in the earliest stages, 
that all training is self-training; and that habits enforced 
from without are worthless, except so far as they are re- 
sponded to by a process of self-formation within.” 


In this matter it is the little things that count. Remem- 
ber how the Little Flower used to carry around a pocket 
of pebbles so that, for each self-denial, she could have the 
fun of transferring one pebble to another pocket. She made 
a game of it—the game of perfection. It was a charming 
contest in self-conquest. And what a saint she became! In 
our classrooms we can win the pupils to this mode of think- 
ing. We must convince them of the value of having a strong 
will and suggest, for instance, that they restrain their eyes 
when the door opens, obey the rule of silence for tongue- 
control, restrain a tendency to laugh at another’s mistakes, 
attend to non-interesting material, or keep their lunch un- 
nibbled until recess. 


More than this we can develop a plan for systematically 
attacking the problem of formation of character and de- 
veloping this self-control. I am experimenting with three 
upper classes at the Mission Church High School, here in 
the Roxbury section of Boston, by employing what we term 
a Self-Examinaire. To begin with, the boys listed, in order 
of seriousness, the ten faults they thought most needed 
correcting in themselves and in others their age. From 
this information we developed the Self-Examinaire as a 
rating scale. Thirteen items are included, to root out such 
common faults as disobedience, anger, cheating, or steal- 
ing. The examinaire is given to the same group four or 
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five times during the year at intervals of about two months. 
No names are put on the papers, in order to keep out the 
“halo effect.” Between check-ups, talks are given on char- 
acter formation and the need for a strong character for 
later success. Thus, by the end of the final check of these 
papers, when the pupils write a composition in class on 
what they have done for their character growth during 
the year, they have in front of them a progressive chart 
of their development. 

The test is still embryonic and yet to be refined, but I 
mention it here as a suggestion for taking the bull by the 
horns and developing a positive program for strengthening 
the will plus the desire for improvement among our youth. 

Let us consider, finally, the matter of developing respect 
for authority. An adolescent already trained in self- 
discipline can easily be led to appreciate the need for 
acknowledging and respecting authority. As Father 
McCarthy, whom we have already quoted, puts it: “Self- 
control fosters an attitude of submission to legitimate au- 
thority wherever it is found.” If the youngster is shown 
that life is really based on God’s authority, from which all 
other authority is derived, and if he knows how to control 
nature’s tendencies to the soft life, obedience is simplified. 
He can easily agree with the late Father John Cavanaugh 
of Notre Dame University that “Authority is the golden 
ladder whose lowest round rests upon earth, and whose 
top is bound to the great white throne of God.” He can 
agree with the same author that the lesson of obedience 
is written in letters of fire all over the universe: Obey law 
or die. For youth understands that laws and rules ought 
to be obeyed. And he longs for authority even if on occa- 
sion he resents it. 

Since youth is eminently practical, authority to him is 
not something abstract. It takes the form of the individual 
parent, teacher, employer, or policeman who exercises this 
authority most directly over him. And for this reason if 
we are to train law-respecting and not law-despising men, 
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those who wield authority must be worthy of the privilege. 
Here a middle course is safest. The teacher, for instance, 
must not descend to the same level as the youth but must 
draw him to himself. Authority must hold up its prestige, 
yet not sternly rebuke the subject. Therefore, the per- 
sonality of the teacher is important. A gracious, pene- 
trating teacher who loves the nobility of youth and yet 
trudges patiently the hard road of daily character forma- 
tion, must be a model of forbearance, a thorough psychol- 
ogist, humble enough to admit mistakes, and lofty enough 
to elevate the heart of the student. For we cannot inspire 
respect for brutal authority. We cannot be extravagant 
in our demands and obtain true obedience. But if we can 
correct and cajole in almost the same breath, if we can 
convince the boy that nothing matters to us but his wel- 
fare, if we can win his heart, then we will be true educa- 
tors—drawing out of the rough marble of a young human 
being a masterpiece to adorn the galleries of the heavens. 

If we can inspire confidence we can teach the true dignity 
of obedience. We can show Christ obeying Joseph and lay- 
ing his Body on a cross at the command of a rough soldier. 
And we can be sure never to do the young man or woman 
the injustice of “giving in” to him in any detail. Ordering 
only what is proper, reasonable, and worth while, the true 
educator can unflinchingly demand total obedience and get 
it. He can develop a respect for earthly authority by show- 
ing youth the Lawgiver. 


Thus, having developed by proper attitudes, motives, and 
practical exercises that self-discipline that Christ’s young 
soldiers love when they learn it; having pointed out and 
eradicated by some definite plan the weeds that would choke 
off the fruitfulness of these tender plants, and having in- 
spired, taught, and demanded respect for the authority which 
is the basis of all sane living, we can do our share in the 
post-war world to remove from our Catholic high schools 
any charge that we have not met the ringing challenge of 
the day—the moral hunger of our youth. 











WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO WITH 
THE BEHAVIOR PROBLEM STUDENTS 


REV. JOSEPH G. COX, J.C.D. 
RECTOR, ST. THOMAS MORE CATHOLIC BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In November of last year the Attorney General of the 
United States called a conference in Washington to discuss 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. On that occasion it was 
my privilege to represent the National Catholic Educational 
Association in the panel discussion concerning the educa- 
tional implications of the problem. I mention this only to 
give reason for my presence on the platform this morning. 
Otherwise, I feared some of you might think that Philadel- 
phia’s St. Thomas More High School is a species of reform 
school. : 


I daresay there are three types of person present in this 
audience. Some are saying within themselves: “I don’t 
know why I came to this session—we have no problem 
children.” Of such I would humbly inquire how I may apply 
for the position of principal in the school they represent. 
Others are saying: “We have no problem children—we 
throw them out.” To you, I give an A for honesty, with the 
assurance that you have lots of company. A third group 
will say: “We have problem children, but I honestly don’t 
know what to do about them.” You have our sincere sym- 
pathy in facing a perennial educational dilemma. 


There are probably as many divergent views as to what 
really constitutes a problem child. What some school might 
consider a definite problem child might be looked upon by 
another school as the very least of a great many evils. The 
cynic will say to you: “What child is not a problem?” And 
to a certain extent his cynicism is justified for adolescence 
is inevitably a problem period for parents, teachers, and 
the children themselves. Every student in high school repre- 
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sents a potential problem—scholastic, disciplinary, adminis- 
trative, or personal. However, I have accepted the topic of 
today with the understanding that “problem child” means 
the student whose departure from normal behavior patterns 
and accepted standards of conduct indicates that he is a 
potential or actual delinquent, in the usual acceptance of 
that term. Some of the situations included in this concept 
would be consistent truancy, stealing, gang membership, the 
possession or dissemination of pornographic literature, and 
evidence of a lack of moral consciousness concerning sex and 
sex relationships. The extreme situation, of course, is the 
kind of incident that happened recently in Philadelphia and 
St. Louis. In the former place a policeman was brutally shot 
and killed by a fifteen-year-old boy, and in the latter a girl 
of fourteen was accused of killing her father. 


In the matter of problem children and of juvenile delin- 
quency, I fear that the school has been inclined to place 
the responsibility entirely upon parents and various social 
agencies. I am acutely aware of the recent trend to place 
more and more responsibility for more and more things upon 
the school. I am also very well aware of the fact that the 
ultimate responsibility in the case of your students, problem 
and otherwise, rests with their parents. However, that does 
not justify the school in shrugging its shoulders and saying: 
“This is strictly a parental problem and not a school prob- 
lem.” The school is in a peculiarly favorable position both 
as a preventive and as a corrective agency in the matter of 
juvenile delinquency. I believe that our Catholic schools are 
in a much better position to cope with this problem than 
secular schools. The Catholic philosophy of education would 
postulate a spiritual as well as a clinical approach to the 
problem child. For to the Catholic school no child is just 
an abstract problem but a human being with an immortal 
soul, for whom Jesus Christ once faced the problem of sin 
by dying on the cross. This.must be the essential basis of 
our thinking and action in this matter. 
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As a preventive agency the school could use its adminis- 
trative and teaching personnel to better advantage. Our 
teachers have studied educational psychology, as part of 
their professional preparation, and are for the most part 
religious teachers—Priests, Brothers, or Sisters. A spiritual 
background and outlook qualify them particularly for the 
guidance of youth. Very frequently a child shows signs of 
maladjustment before actually coming into conflict with the 
established norms of human behavior. The approach to the 
problem child is facilitated where administrators and teach- 
ers know as much as possible about the background of their 
students. Both heredity and environment are contributing 
factors to delinquency. How many teachers know anything 
about either in relationship to the children in the school. 
Many children are problem children because they have prob- 
lems. What are their home conditions?—are they in eco- 
nomic need?—are mother and father separated? Do they 
live in a neighborhood with a record of juvenile delin- 
quency ?—who are their companions ?—do they belong to a 
gang ?—does the mother work?—such knowledge is essen- 
tial if delinquency is to be prevented. It can be gained by 
observation, by prudent questioning, or by a visitation of 
the home. I know that many Religious will lift their eyes 
and say the holy rule doesn’t allow us to visit homes. All I 
can say is that the holy rule should be amended, for too 
frequently there is insufficient contact between school and 
home. The teacher should be observant of student habits, 
emotional reactions, and physical limitations. He must also 
be alert to various signs of abnormal behavior—whether the 
child is sullen and introspective—unfriendly or seclusive in 
his relationships—jealous of others. I know that many of 
you will say, too, “How am I going to do all that and still 
teach the heavy content of the course of study.” Personally, 
I believe that all education would be better off if there was 
less demand for teaching just courses of study and more 
emphasis on meeting the varying abilities and needs of 
individual students. 
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This brings me to the observation that the school admin- 
istration can help to prevent delinquency in many ways. 
Some attempt should be made to adjust the curriculum and 
courses of study to the abilities and needs of the students. 
Undoubtedly, fear of failure, realization of a lack of mental 
ability and a lack of interest in school, are all factors in 
juvenile delinquency. I realize that limited facilities make 
it impossible for us to meet every student problem. How- 
ever, some effort should be made to recognize limited ability 
by flexible groupings, specialized assignments, and by a real 
teacher interest in the student who just isn’t making the 
grade. Evidence of genuine interest by a teacher has solved 
many a problem of scholastic failure. Certainly the teacher 
who piously closes class with a prayer and then without a 
word or backward glance beats a hasty retreat to the 
faculty room is hardly conscious of the responsibilities of 
his profession. It must be admitted that many teachers, 
during these past few years, have been unable to attain 
effective teacher-pupil relationships because of the size of 
the classes they have been expected to teach. Problem chil- 
dren are not only difficult to detect under such circum- 
stances but I fear are sometimes created by them. One can 
only hope and pray that sometime in the not too distant 
future buildings and teaching staffs will be adequate to 
meet the increasing demand for Catholic education. I believe 
that our Catholic schools should emphasize even more than 
at present the relationship of religion to life. Religious 
concepts are sometimes viewed by the student in the ab- 
stract as a lesson to be learned rather than a way of life 
to be lived. I think, too, that there should be some system 
of check on the performance of religious duties by students. 
A wider program of intra-mural sports and a greater use of 
the school building for after school activities would be help- 
ful in preventing delinquency. 


When definite symptoms of abnormal behavior are de- 
tected certain procedures should be followed. The case 
should be referred to some member of the faculty especially 
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selected for that purpose. Everyone is not temperamentally 
fitted to handle the problem adolescent. Frequently he is 
resentful and suspicious of being questioned—he is most 
sensitive with regard to his ideas and feelings—he may be 
inclined to be critical. The confidence of the child must be 
gained. This takes much tact, time, and patience. Few 
teachers, or administrators, for that matter, possess all 
three. But some one member of the faculty should be given 
this responsibility. This faculty member should continue to 
work closely with other teachers, whose contact with the 
child and continued interest in him should provide a co- 
operative effort toward a solution of the problem. In such 
a situation contact should be established with both parents 
and pastor. It is amazing how blind parents can be to the 
obvious defects of their progeny. I think the school has a 
conscientious responsibility to discuss such matters with the 
parents, giving whatever advice and help is deemed advis- 
able. Certainly, this places the responsibility where it really 
belongs. And incidentally, the school’s function as a preven- 
tive agency might well be exercised in having classes or 
meetings for parents in which the duties of Christian 
parents and various phases of parental responsibility could 
be discussed. And while an occasional pastor may at times 
resent the intrusion of the private or diocesan high school 
within the sacred precincts of parochial matters, after all 
the cura animarum is his—and the welfare of a human soul 
is ultimately the point at issue. The school should also co- 
operate closely with civic and social agencies, for instance, 
in making available to the problem student the facilities of 
psychiatric clinics, physical examinations, X-rays and other 
aids that might not otherwise be available. 


So much for the school as a preventive agency, and this, 
I think, is its most important function in the matter of 
problem children. But what is to be done when the spectre 
of juvenile delinquency appears as an accomplished fact? 
I fear that the usual reaction is to dismiss the student and 
the problem with him. However, that dismisses the prob- 
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lem—it does not solve it. I believe that our procedure 
should be determined by the various factors of the situation. 
For instance, a student should not be summarily dismissed 
for a single truancy—or perhaps even for two transgres- 
sions in this regard—I think the reasons for the truancy 
should be carefully investigated and only when the child 
indicates that he doesn’t intend to remain in school under 
any circumstances should he be dismissed. Nor do I think a 
child should be dismissed just because he commits some 
misdemeanor. Perhaps he has been guilty of stealing— 
money, jewelry, and automobile. If the juvenile court 
remands such a child in the custody of its parents and does 
not impose a sentence in reform school, I think we should 
make some contribution towards his rehabilitation. Where a 
child is detected in some sex offense, there are other factors 
that must be taken into consideration. There is the question 
of scandal, publicity, or perhaps the corruption of other 
students. I think that when all these things have been 
carefully weighed the usual procedure might indicate dis- 
missal. In all instances there should be close cooperation 
with pastors, parents, and with the necessary civic or social 
agencies involved. 


A great deal more could be said on the subject of problem 
children. My remarks can serve not as a solution to the 
problem, but merely as a stimulus to discussion. There is 
need for intelligence, sympathetic understanding, and deep 
spirituality in dealing with problem children. A sense of 
humor will also help. And I think that we could all remem- 
ber with profit in this matter the gentle words of our 
Divine Lord: As long as you did it to one of the least of 
these, my brethren, you did it unto Me. 

















THE PROBLEM STUDENT—A CHALLENGE TO 
OUR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


MR. EDWARD A. TAMM, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I want to say at the outset how pleased I am and how 
honored I feel in being asked to address such a wonderful 
group. The work that you have done, and are doing, con- 
stitutes a splendid contribution, not only in the field of 
your particular endeavor, but its impact is felt and is an 
influence for great good in the secular field of education 
as well. 


In addition, I am particularly happy to be designated by 
John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, to come here to Boston as his representative. 


I am glad to be here, not only for that reason, but for 
the reason also that those of us who are professionally 
concerned with law enforcement and its related problems, 
as well as you who are working in the held of Catholic 
education, are aware of the splendid energy and concern 
that His Excellency, Archbishop McNicholas, and His 
Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, are personally manifesting 
in every field of human activity, looking not only towards 
the spiritual, but indeed the material welfare also of the 
people of this great nation. 


I wish to take this opportunity also to convey to you the 
sincere gratitude of Mr. Hoover for the support which we 
have had in the FBI from members of this organization in 
our mutual problems, in dealing with today’s children— 
with our nation’s future. 


In reviewing crime trends based upon known criminal 
offenses, Mr. Hoover recently observed that one hundred 
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million persons in this country can expect to have the un- 
pleasant experience of being the victims of crime within 
their lifetimes. This is not a conclusion based upon a mere 
guess—there are rational premises from which it springs. 
Indeed, during the next generation it is conservatively esti- 
mated, from a study of present trends and past experience, 
that more Americans will be murdered than lost their lives 
from enemy action in the war recently terminated. Indeed, 
shocking as this fact is, let me further call your attention 
to this—the national debt could be paid in the same interval 
of time if we could but divert the cost of crime to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

So much for the general picture. It has been suggested 
to me through the Director that I speak to you on the sub- 
ject of “Delinquency—A Challenge to our Catholic High 
Schools”—with particular attention to the so-called prob- 
lem student. 

Delinquency is not only a challenge to the Catholic high 
school but to our whole educational system, both lay and 
parochial, and in a small degree a challenge to govern- 
ment — because the delinquent of today is the citizen of 
tomorrow, and upon the citizen of tomorrow depends not 
only the fate of the nation, but indeed that of the world. 

- One cannot deny the fact of the existence of this great 
problem. It is causing grave concern to those who have 
come in contact with it. Mr. Hoover, familiar as perforce 
he has to be with crime trends generally, has been aware 
for a long time of this most serious aspect of modern crime. 

What is the cause and the remedy? One would indeed 
be brash to say it was this or to say it was that, but one 
need neither be brash nor bold, nor guilty of reckless state- 
ment to conclude that there are certain factors which have 
been and are playing a very important part in the con- 
tinued increase we are experiencing in this type of anti- 
social behavior upon the part of very young people. 

Strictly speaking, the blame cannot be placed entirely 
upon the delinquent. Children for the most part—there 
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are exceptions, of course—are the product of environment. 
“As the twig is bent, so the tree will grow” is an old 
aphorism, but a true one, based upon the experience of the 
race—and so broken homes, economic pressures, parental 
dereliction, lack of proper recreational facilities for the 
utilization of leisure time, and the lack of religious train- 
ing—all play their sinister part in the achievement of the 
appalling end. 

The war has merely emphasized the problem, but it has 
been one that has been gathering upon our social horizon 
for a long time. Divorce—the cause of so many broken 
homes—has reached a phenomenal peak. In 1942, so it 
has been estimated, in sixty thousand cases—or roughly 
thirty-five percent of the divorces issued in that year— 
171,000 children were involved. In 1901, with the popula- 
tion approximately 77,000,000, there were approximately 
61,000 divorces—while in 1940, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 182,000,000, there were approximately 264,000 
divorces. In 1946, in one county alone—Los Angeles County, 
Calif.—there were 45,000 marriages and 35,000 divorces! 
And so the rise has been, in greater or lesser degree 
throughout the country, the total number of divorces quad- 
rupling since 1901, while the population has increased less 
than one-half over what it was in that year. 

The first place to begin successful action against delin- 
quency is in the home. Children by the precept and example 
of a good father and mother become, as a rule, good men 
and women. Deviations are a rarity, and prove the rule. 

Modern law enforcement can cope with hardened crim- 
inals—witness the end of Gang control by bank robbers 
and kidnappers in the early 30’s, and the quick roundup 
of Nazi spies and saboteurs by the FBI under Mr. Hoover’s 
dynamic and capable direction—but that is only first aid 
treatment. 


The permanent cure is in the nature of preventive medi-' 


cine, by killing the germ of crime at once by proper home 
training, by education and proper environment. It is from 
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the ranks of youth that in time of war our armies are sup- 
plied—it’s from the ranks of youth that we draw the citi- 
zenry of tomorrow—our teachers, religious and lay, our 
business and professional men and women, and it is like- 
wise true no less that from the ranks of youth tomorrow’s 
fagins, the hardened criminals of today, or some Hitler-like 
dictator—it makes little difference which—expect to draw 
their underlings and their satellites. 

The public thinks of juvenile crime in terms of arrest, 
the courtroom, the reform school, and the penitentiary. 
This is the final phase. Delinquency in youth manifests it- 
self first in the home, in truancy and vandalism in the 
school, and in repeated petty violations of the law. 

Our post-war crime situation passed from the first cycle 
of juvenile crime last year. We have passed from the situ- 
ation where 17-year-olds led all other age groups in arrests 
for serious crime in 1945, to a state of affairs where age 
21 now leads all other age groups. The juvenile offender 
of yesterday has grown up and graduated into the most 
serious crimes of robbery, assault, and murder. 

Hardened young cutthroats and murderers may lead to the 
third cycle—gang control and the open law defiance of the 
kind we witnessed in the ’30’s, unless community respon- 
sibility and civic action assert themselves. There are pres- 
ently signs on the horizon that we are approaching that 
stage. The return of Bugs Moran, members of the Dutch 
Schultz gang, and others involved in recent hijackings and 
robberies is indicative of the trend. The indifference of the 
public in reporting crimes to the authorities has again 
manifested itself. Such apathy is a major aid to criminals. 

It is not comforting to view criminal activity on the part 
of the young, when we realize that we progress and advance 
as a nation on the feet of our youngsters. Our youthful 
criminals develop—they are not born criminals. They are 
products of omissions. Somewhere in their development 
someone has fallen down in the discharge of a primary 
obligation, For the most part it is a parent, or parents, 
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who have neither cared nor made the effort to do better. 
In other instances, the youthful offender has been subjected 
to harmful influences outside of the home itself, which have 
assailed and weakened an already weak and underdeveloped 
character, until yielding to temptation becomes easy. Trashy 
literature, and the hodge podge of motion pictures and 
radio programs which glorify crime and the blatant inde- 
cencies of life have a terrific impact on the plastic young, 
who are unprepared for a test either of conscience or 
character. In other instances, it is because the people in a 
community have not adequately provided for wholesome 
and constructive avenues of expression for the natural 
exuberance of youth, or are selfishly indifferent to these 
needs. 


The whole question of crime causation is not as com- 
plex as many would have us believe. It is true that there 
are many justifiable causative factors worthy of serious 
consideration, but, discounting these for the moment, since 
they are relatively minor, and brushing aside the high- 
sounding theories of the uninformed and the do-gooders, 
there is one undeniable cause of crime which is given so 
little practical attention that it assumes the proportions 
almost of national decadence. We, as a nation, have de- 
veloped an immunity of indifference. Crime is committed 
in the overwhelming number of cases because the offender 
does not possess a sufficiently strong sense of moral respon- 
sibility, or has none at all. It is as simple a proposition as 
honesty itself. Pupils from schools and children from homes 
where the Divine Sanctions and the Ten Commandments 
are taught as binding rarely become bad citizens. Homes 
where, by example and precept, parents daily practice hon- 
esty and the divine virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
rarely produce children lacking a sense of fair play, ordi- 
nary decency, and manifesting a disrespect for authority, 
whether it be of the parent, the teacher, the Church, or the 
law. 
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Only in the rarest of cases have parents deliberately 
schooled their children to become criminals. Ma Barker 
taught her four sons to rob, kidnap, and murder. She 
showed them how to shoot machine guns; she plotted their 
crimes and chided them for bungled jobs. Her only dictum 
was “Don’t get caught.” Ma Barker instilled in her chil- 
dren a hate for any authority except her own. Her gang 
committed thirteen murders and two major kidnappings 
before she herself was killed, with a blazing machine gun 
in her hands, resisting arrest at her Florida hideout. 


No good parent visualizes his child as a criminal or even 
possessed of criminal tendencies. Yet, through acts of 
omission, some parents unconsciously lead their children 
into byways of crime. The conditioning continues as the 
impressionable youngsters associate with other children 
whose parents, likewise unmindful and neglectful, are un- 
aware of the hazards involved. Ultimately, the child who 
does not learn honesty, discipline, sportsmanship, and 
respect for authority at home is fully as much of a social 
problem as the child trained by a Ma Barker. The schoo! 
can do little for him. Such parents are enemies of society 
and equally as culpable as Ma Barker. The parents have 
failed to inculcate the moral law in their impressionable 
offspring. Theirs is a sin of omission; Ma Barker’s was 
a sin of commission. To these parents, in the divine plan, 
has been committed the primary responsibility and they 
have miserably failed. 

We think of home in terms of happy memories. Perhaps 
we recall a fireside, a living room scene, Thanksgivings, and 
Christmases, but these nostalgic memories are always asso- 
ciated with people in that picture—a father, or a mother, 
or both, or others near and dear—human beings whose per- 
sonalities and blessed faces hallow the memory that evokes 
them. Children from such homes are rich, not necessarily 
in a monetary sense, but certainly in a sense of values, of 
happy adjustment. They are the hope of the nation and 
of the world. 
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But look at the other picture—children from homes 
marked by discord, by personal indifference, by loose mo- 
rality, or no morality at all, by drunkenness and other 
absence of self-restraint —these children become social 
problems, even though in outward appearance the dwelling 
be a mansion. 

Our appalling divorce rate, that I have referred to, high- 
est in this or any other nation’s history, augurs no help 
in solving our juvenile delinquency problem. Mothers and 
fathers—not children—are breaking up homes, and the 
community is indifferent about it. By this and other actions 
they develop in themselves characteristics, which in turn 
are imparted to their children. Such is the power of bad 
example. We can never expect or hope to wholly eliminate 
crime, but we can reduce it and minimize its effects. In 
restoring the home to its rightful place, great responsi- 
bility rests upon parents, as well as teachers. We reap what 
we sow. If the bonds which link parent and child are simple, 
wholesome and filled with love and meaningful purpose, we 
have little to fear for the future. 

Child training is a function performed almost wholly by 
women—at home, in school, and in the majority of Sunday 
schools. Mothers, with the help of the school teachers and 
the Church, can kill the germ of crime before the disease 
has time to establish itself. Law enforcement looks particu- 
larly to you teachers as an army of decency waging a total 
and all-out war for good citizenship. The battle is joined. 
Our great hope in eliminating the forces tearing at the 
internal strength of America lies in the combined efforts 
of millions of parents, teachers—religious and lay—the 
clergy, and men and women of good will who are eager and 
courageous enough to stand up and be counted. 

The problem student is not even a ripple on the great 
sea of delinquency itself. What can we do? 

What we need to do is get back to first principles—to 
reaffirm our belief in the existence of a Power beyond 
and above the state—that men do not exist, nor work, nor 
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live, nor die for that matter by the fiat of a group of other 
men who presume to exercise over their fellow-men pre- 
rogatives which they have usurped; that there is no super- 
state; that government exists for men, not men for govern- 
ment. Right standards and norms of conduct are immutable 
in their essence and they do not vary with the changing 
whim, or what is alluded to as the “social concept.” Give 
me your children to educate, and I will make the history 
of tomorrow. 

Is it any wonder then that so many millions of Ameri- 
cans, bewildered by the situation with which we are con- 
fronted, abroad and at home, look back with a feeling of 
desperate longing to their own school days when the 
teaching of love for God went hand in hand with the teach- 
ing of love for country. That was the day, however, before 
the arrival of the debunkers, the distorters of truth, the 
God-haters, the debasers of values, and the neo-pagans. 
They have had their day—and Mankind in following them 
has been through the Gethsemane and experienced the Gol- 
gotha of two world wars. The world has lost its sense of 
sin! 

It is we who have been delinquent—we oldsters—who 
have sold our own birthright and that of our children, 
for a mess of pottage, bitter as gall and dry as ashes. And 
from us, from whom youth should have expected much, 
they have received but little. 

The problem of the delinquent? We have made it. We 
are responsible for the break with the tradition upon which 
our Western civilization has been built. Our young, and 
those the world over, have been robbed and are being 
stripped of their heritage by the jaded purveyors of gar- 
nished garbage in the guise of literature and philosophy— 
by the men and women who have all the answers—save the 
one—and yet who throw their hands up in abject horror 
when their handiwork in all its diabolical ugliness is hurled 
back in their faces. The answer? Religion and the way of 
life it envisions and teaches. Christianity has not failed— 
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as Chesterton well said—‘“It has been found difficult and 
left untried.” Unless we get back to first principles as a 
nation in viewing the future of our young people, we stand 
at the tomb of lost and dead hopes—and there is only One 
who can roll away for us the stone—the same is He of 
whom the Angel said on that first Easter almost two 
thousand years ago to the women at the sepulchre, ‘“‘He is 
risen—He is not here!” 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 7, 1946, 2:00 P. M. 

Monsignor Leo M. Byrnes gave a summary of the in- 
formation gathered by the questionnaire which had been 
previously sent to all the Superintendents. Monsignor 
Byrnes pointed out that there was far from a 100 percent 
response to this request for information. He then listed and 
read the twenty or twenty-five major problems facing the 
Superintendents of the country and likewise called atten- 
tion to the major achievements reported by the various Su- 
perintendents during the past year. The meeting was then 
turned over to a discussion of these problems. Dr. Foran 
called attention to the need of adding additional members 
to the staff of the Educational Department at the Catholic 
University. He said that it was both difficult to get addi- 
tional members and to get the kind that would fit into the 
Department. He said that he was not certain whether the 
development of the Department of Education should fol- 
low along practical or theoretical lines and added that the 
practical courses for supervisors, principals, etc., were 
not at all popular at the University when judged by their 
enrollment. Dr. Foran then appealed to the Superintend- 
ents to submit to the Department problems of research 
nature. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS FOR EUROPEAN NATIONS 


Monsignor Hochwalt called attention to the fact that the 
hierarchy is urging the N. C. E. A. to assist the destitute 
nations of the world in their educational needs. He pro- 
posed a collection of materials and funds be taken up dur- 
ing the month of January. Last year the Bishops’ War Re- 
lief collection was taken up during Lent. At that time 
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Monsignor Hochwalt attempted to have this money, col- 
lected by the school children, earmarked for educational re- 
lief. Again this year a memorandum with the same recom- 
mendation was sent. The War Relief Service, according to 
Monsignor Hochwalt, will crate and ship the materials 
gathered. It would be up to the Superintendents in their 
dioceses to establish definite centers for gathering these 
materials. Monsignor Hochwalt pointed out that students 
participating in such an activity experience kinship with 
other students less fortunate, that it has a personal touch. 
If the memorandum is approved by the Bishops, Monsignor 
Hochwalt will establish committees and establish centers 
throughout the country for gathering the material. He 
then asked those present to express their reactions to this 
plan. The Reverend Felix Newton Pitt, Superintendent of 
Louisville, Ky., requested that some like organization be 
established to help relieve the educational problem in Ger- 
many. Monsignor Hochwalt said that such an organiza- 
tion was already established and that he is a member of 
the committee. He said that the committee is a center for 
information and functions in an advisory capacity. Father 
Quigley raised the question of the policy of collecting the 
materials. He wondered if it would not be preferable to 
collect the money and with this fund buy the most needed 
materials. Monsignor Hochwalt, in reply, stressed that 
there was an acute need for materials. Father McManus 
supported this reply by pointing out that it was a most 
difficult thing to buy school materials in large amounts and 
for that reason it was better to appeal directly to the chil- 
dren for materials and that this latter procedure had more 
educational value to the child. Monsignor Hochwalt said 
that Lent was a good time for such a collection because 
the machinery was already set up for the annual relief 
collection during that time. Father Clarence E. Elwell, 
Cleveland, Ohio, observed that the schools at the present 
time are doing something along this line through the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. Father McManus replied that the Junior 
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Red Cross organization shows us first that it is possible to 
fill kits; that the difficulty is this—that the Red Cross is 
establishing itself abroad as the charitable organization 
over there and, consequently, is secularizing the whole re- 
lief program. 


The question was asked, “What articles should be put in 
these kits?” Answer: books, paper, pencils, pens, pen- 
holders. The universities over there want periodicals in 
the scientific fields. The motion was made that a commit- 
tee of one be appointed to handle this whole matter. The 
motion was passed. Monsignor Hochwalt presented for con- 
sideration the possibility of a monthly bulletin sent out by 
the N. C. E. A. to all superintendents. This suggestion was 
heartily approved. When Monsignor Hochwalt asked if 
second-class mail was satisfactory, all agreed that it was. 


Further discussion turned toward the problem of the 
large turnover of teachers in the Catholic schools. Father 
Pitt reported that there could be no changes during the 
year without the permission of the Superintendent. Mon- 
signor O’Dowd stated that the contract in his diocese be- 
tween the parish and teaching community explicitly stated 
that there could be no changes without the permission of 
the Superintendent. Another speaker pointed out that a 
recent study shows that the turnover in the teaching per- 
sonnel in the Catholic schools is not as great as the turn- 
over in public schools. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


It was reported that St. Louis has plans and arrange- 
ments for FM stations, that the University has two very 
fine courses. Philadelphia reported fine cooperation with 
the radio stations, that Catholic high schools have an hour 
once a week. Pittsburgh reported a similar situation. With 
regard to visual aid libraries, New Orleans reported a cen- 
tral library of visual education, and Buffalo had already 
a sizable film library. 
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Bus TRANSPORTATION 


Father McManus reported that the referendum in Wis- 
consin had badly defeated the Bus Bill in the election on 
Tuesday, November 5, and that this happened in spite of 
the fact that one-third of the population in Wisconsin are 
Catholics. He pointed out that it was a most severe blow 
against the prestige of Catholic schools and that the Wis- 
consin case will show that people are opposed to these 
measures. 


CATHOLIC COMICS 


The Department of Education, N.C.W.C., has given no 
endorsement to Catholic Comics. 
ARTHUR J. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1947, 2:30 P. M. 


The Elementary School Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, meeting in Boston, Mass., 
in its Forty-fourth Annual Convention, opened its first 
session in the Hotel Statler Ballroom. The Reverend Fran- 
cis J. Byrne, S.T.D., Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Richmond, Va., President, presided and gave the address 
of the welcome to the delegates. The President then named 
the Committees on Resolutions and Nominations and in- 
structed their Chairmen to make the reports at the final 
session of the Department. 


The theme of the session was READINESS FOR READ- 
ING. The subject was presented in panel discussion form, 
with Rev. Thomas V. Cassidy, Ed.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I., Chairman. 


1. CLASSROOM PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
Katherine Keneally, Ph.D., Associate Professor, 
Department of Psychology, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


2. SHOULD READING OR ARITHMETIC BE IN- 
TRODUCED FIRST IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES? Thomas G. Foran, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


8. DISCUSSANTS: 
Very Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., Superintend- 
red of Catholic Schools, Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
io. 
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Helen Blair Sullivan, Ed.D., Associate Professor 
of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Sister Ann Augusta, S.N.D., Community Super- 
visor, Archdiocese of Boston. 


Sister Gertrude Marie, O.P., Saint Patrick’s School, 
Watertown, Mass. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 


A panel discussion of the subject MENTAL HEALTH 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION was conducted under 
the chairmanship of Rev. William A. Crowley, A.M., Su- 
perintendent of Catholic Schools, Burlington, Vt., with the 
following people participating in the formal presentation: 


1. THE TEACHER’S PART IN DIAGNOSIS. Rev. 
James F. Moynihan, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Psy- 
chology, Boston College Graduate School, Chestnut 
Hill, Newton, Mass. 

2. THE TEACHER’S PART IN THERAPY. Fred- 
erick Rosenheim, M.D., Co-Director, Justice Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, Mass. 

3. DISCUSSANTS: 

Sister Mary Angela, 0.S.F., Felician Sisters, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Miss Mary E. McSwiney, A.M., Department of 
Juvenile Adjustment, Boston Public Schools, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs. Harold N. McKinney, Board of Directors, 
Notre Dame League, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1947, 2:30 P. M. 


The afternoon session of the second day was devoted to 
a panel discussion of the topic, AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN 
THE TEACHING PROCESS, and was under the chair- 
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manship of Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. James McNamara, V.F., Su- 
perintendent of Catholic Schools, Savannah, Ga. 


1. 


2. 


RADIO AND RECORDINGS AS TEACHING 
AIDS. Bruce E. Mahan, Ph.D., Director, Extension 
Division, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MOTION PICTURES IN 
LEARNING. Roger Albright, Director of Educa- 
tional Services, Motion Picture Association of 
America, Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
James L. Hanley, Ed.D., Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Rev. David R. Dunigan, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, Boston College Graduate School, Chest- 
nut Hill, Newton, Mass. 


Joseph A. Hennessey, Ed.M., Director of Visual and 
Radio Education, Boston Public Schools, Boston, 
Mass. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 


The Department’s final session of the convention con- 
sisted of another panel discussion of the subject, THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, under the chairmanship of Reverend Clarence 
E. Elwell, Ph.D., Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 
Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio. 


1. 


THOUGHTS ON THE MORE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Very Rev. Msgr. William R. 
Kelly, A.M., LL.D., St. Philip Neri Church, New 
York, N. Y. 


METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGIOUS CON- 
TENT AND VISUAL AIDS. Rev. Ferdinand R. 
a O.M.I., S.T.L., Oblate House, Hudson, 
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3. DISCUSSANTS: 

Rev. Joseph E. Manton, C.SS.R., Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help Church, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 

Brother Ivan, C.F.X., A.B., Principal, Holy Cross 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Theonilla, S.S.J., St. Joseph’s School, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Sister Regina Maria, S.C.H., St. Peter’s School, 
Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 

During the final session of the Department, the dele- 
gates were privileged to hear warm words of cordial greet- 
ing from His Excellency, the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of Boston, and host to the con- 
vention. 


At the conclusion of the program that had been prepared 
for the sessions, the Resolutions Committee composed of 
the following members—Very Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Hol- 
bel, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman; Rev. Edward J. Gorman, 
A.M., Fall River, Mass.; Very Rev. Gavan P. Monaghan, 
Ph.D., Edmond, Okla.; Brother Ivan, C.F.X., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sister Ann Augusta, S.N.D., Boston, Mass.—offered 
the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


Whereas we have enjoyed the generous and gracious 
hospitality of the Archdiocese of Boston and have prof- 
ited by the experiences prepared for us by the Local 
Committee, 

Be it resolved, That we express our profound gratitude 
to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, to the General Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, the Right Reverend Monsignor Richard J. 
Quinlan, and to all who cooperated in making this 
Forty-fourth Annual Convention so successful. 


II 


Whereas the Reverend Francis J. Byrne has eminently 
served the Elementary School Department as its Presi- 
dent for three years and greatly increased the value 
and prestige of this Department by his outstanding 
leadership, 
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Be it resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to 
the Reverend Francis J. Byrne and to his fellow offi- 
cers for their leadership and for their contribution to 
Catholic elementary education. 


III 


Whereas the papers prepared for our meetings were 
of such outstanding merit and the discussions so di- 
rect and enlightening as to have made a real contribu- 
tion to Catholic education, 

Be it resolved, That we acknowledge our indebtedness 
and appreciation to all who prepared these papers and 
participated in the formal discussion. 


IV 

Whereas our attention was focused on some specific 
problems of Catholic education which require further 
investigation and exploitation, 

Be it resolved, That the National Catholic Educational 
Association be urged to continue its interest in such 
subjects as Reading Readiness and Mental Health and 
adopt procedures whereby studies in these problems 
may be continued on a permanent basis. 


V 


Whereas the powerful influence and educational value 
of Audio-Visual Aids have been conclusively demon- 
strated, and 

Whereas a dearth of specific religious material in this 
field exists, 

Be it resolved, That the Audio-Visual Aid Committee 
of the N. C. E. A. immediately concern itself with this 
condition and formulate ways and means to encour- 
age the production of Catholic religious and educa- 
tional films, and 

Be it further resolved, That objective criteria be 
formulated for evaluating radio programs and that na- 
tional and local committees be considered to rate na- 
tional and local radio programs on the basis of the 
established criteria. 


VI 
Whereas the so-called “comic” magazines and strips 
are of much concern to educators, 
Be it resolved, That the N. C. E. A. form a Committee 
to study this matter with instructions to report the 
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results of the study with specific recommendations to 
the general membership. 


VII 


Whereas the present-day social upheavals including 
the wave of juvenile delinquency have their foundation 
in the absence or weakening influence of religion in 
American life, 

Be it resolved, That Catholic educators be urged to do 
all within their power to improve and make more effec- 
tive the teaching of Religion on all levels of Catholic 
education and that the N. C. E. A. be used as the in- 
strument for promoting the production of visual aids in 
religion as one of the practical means toward accom- 
plishing this end. 

The Committee on Nominations, composed of Right Rev. 
Msgr. T. James McNamara, V.F., Savannah, Ga., Chair- 
man; Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Ph.D., Little Falls, Minn.; 
Rev. Arthur M. Leary, B.S., A.M., Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Rev. 
William J. Collins, S.T.L., Manchester, N. H.; and Sister 
Clara Frances, Louisville, Ky., reported the selection of 
the following officers for the Department: 

President: Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Vice Presidents: Right Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Dignan, 
Ph.D., Los Angeles, Calif.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. T. Emmet Dillon, Huntington, Ind.; 
Rev. Cornelius T. Sherlock, Boston, Mass.; Sister Mary 
Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio; Brother Joseph Abel, 
F.M.S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Secretary: Rev. Henry C. Bezou, New Orleans, La. 

Department Executive Committee: Rev. John J. Voight, 
A.M., Ed.D., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, 
A.M., East Lansing, Mich.; Right Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Healy, Little Rock, Ark.; Sister Mary Annunciata, Dallas, 
Pa. 

General Executive Board: Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, A.M., Ph.D., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Nominations Committee appended this recommen- 
dation: 


It is strongly recommended that the President of this 
Department meet two or three times within the year with 
his Executive Committee and Secretary to study problems, 
etc., relating to the Department and to make recommenda- 
tions accordingly to the National Association. Further it 
is recommended by the Committee that the officers in at- 
tendance on these periodical meetings be reimbursed for 
traveling expenses. 








PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


CLASSROOM PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHERINE G. KENEALLY, Pu.D., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of the gravest problems confronting educators today 
is the problem of providing adequate instruction for all 
children. This problem is intensified by the increased en- 
rollment in our classrooms, lack of teachers, and lack of 
funds. We are all aware of the severity of the problem 
and must attempt to remedy it by adjusting and adapting 
our instruction to provide success and achievement for all 
pupils. 

Let us consider this universal problem of individual dif- 
ferences. Children differ in mental ability, physical 
make-up, emotional and social maturity, social experiences, 
environmental backgrounds, and interests. As children 
progress through the grades we must add achievement 
levels, work-habits, and attitudes to these differences. 
These differences are present when the child enters school 
but chronological age is the only factor considered in ad- 
mitting children for formal instruction. Results of recent 
investigators reveal the wide range of abilities in the aver- 
age classroom. 

The range of mental ability in the average classroom as 
judged by standardized tests of intelligence is wide and 
includes the superior, average, dull, and sometimes the 
mentally retarded child. The physical factor must be con- 
sidered. Sensory defects such as poor vision and hearing 
must be discovered and remedied. Inattention and fatigue 
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in the classroom are sometimes caused by general poor 
health due to malnutrition or glandular defects. Increased 
effort on the part of the teacher will be of little avail if the 
physical defects are not corrected. 

Emotional disturbances are sometimes caused by school 
failure and are evident in discouragement and insecurity. 
If the cause of the emotional disturbances that arise in the 
classrooms are not eradicated they often lead to delinquent 
behavior as a means of compensation. 

In small towns the pupils come to school with some- 
what similar backgrounds, and from homes with almost 
the same socio-economic status. In large city schools, how- 
ever, many different environments are represented in the 
same classroom. 

The teacher’s task is a difficult one. She must not only 
provide for the average child, but for the superior and the 
dull child. Most teachers attempt to aid the slow child by 
giving them individual instruction when time permits. The 
bright child is often left to his own devices, with the result 
that he forms poor work habits, and does not work up to 
his mental capacity. In many instances, the bright child 
is the most neglected child in the classroom. 

Although we are all aware of these individual differences 
attempts are still being made to teach all pupils by a single 
instructional program with no provisions for these differ- 
ences. Adaptation of instruction to fit the varied mental 
capacities, emotional and social immaturity, experience and 
social backgrounds, learning rates and interests of pupils 
are ignored. Sometimes this is due to the restrictions laid 
down by the course of study. In other cases, overcrowded 
classrooms prevent the teacher from giving any individual 
instruction. 

Since we are aware of the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences at every grade level we must attempt to adapt our 
instruction to different levels of abilities, to different rates 
of learning, and to varied pupil needs. A major aim of in- 
struction is to enable each child to grow in skill, knowl- 
edge, and interest as rapidly as his abilities permit. 
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One factor in meeting pupil needs is the provision of 
instruction at a level where he will meet success. Another 
important factor is provision of varied, interesting mate- 
rial on several grade levels. Perhaps the major factor in 
successful provision for individual differences is careful 
lesson planning. 

The classroom teacher may think it is an impossible task 
to provide for individual differences in order to give all 
pupils some success. It can be done, however, by careful 
lesson planning and organization. One method of achiev- 
ing success for all pupils is the small-group method of 
instruction. 

The first step in this plan is to ascertain the mental and 
achievement levels of the pupils. Standardized tests that 
have been proven valid and reliable should be used for this 
purpose. The data revealed by these tests will enable the 
teacher to form small groups according to mental ability, 
achievement levels, or types of difficulty in the various sub- 
jects. These test data will also reveal when the teacher 
needs to put emphasis in teaching the various content sub- 
jects. 

Murphy! has presented a method of determining the 
learning-rate of pupils in primary reading. This method 
has proven helpful in revealing the vocabulary burden each 
child can master daily. The results of these “learning- 
rate” tests are valuable in adjusting the teaching to in- 
dividual children in the classroom. 

When the use of standardized tests is not feasible the 
teacher may construct informal tests, which when supple- 
mented by observation, will yield information of a diag- 
nostic character that is of practical use in teaching to meet 
individual needs. However, when it is possible the use of 
standardized tests is recommended. 

When the testing has been completed small groups 
should then be formed with pupils of the same achievement 





* Murphy, Helen A., “Providing for Individual Needs in Primary 
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levels or the same types of difficulties working together. 
These groups should be flexible and allow children not 
achieving at the same level in every subject to be moved 
from one group to another. For example, a child who is 
poor in reading and spelling may do excellent work in 
arithmetic and should be allowed to work with the ad- 
vanced group in that subject. 

Let us assume that a third-grade teacher has tested her 
class in reading and finds that there are five levels of abil- 
ity ranging from grade one to grade five. Small groups 
(not over 6 pupils) will be formed to provide for these 
levels for reading achievement. Since it is impossible to 
teach five groups at one time the teacher should provide 
pupil-teachers or leaders for four of the groups. Generally, 
the best plan is for the classroom teacher to conduct the 
slowest group. 

In organizing this plan the teacher should begin grad- 
ually. Start with one group composed of the better readers. 
When this group is working well add a second group, then 
a third, and so on until the entire class is working at the 
same time on reading assignments specifically planned to 
meet individual needs. 

The pupil-teacher should be selected from the group of 
which he is a member. Several pupil-teachers may be 
trained from each group during the year. Children make 
good teachers if they are selected carefully. The classroom 
teacher will find that her methods are surprisingly well 
imitated and in some cases even her mannerisms are copied 
by the pupil-teachers. 

The success of small group work depends greatly on the 
carefully made specific lesson plans designed to meet the 
needs of each group. Five groups will, of course, necessi- 
tate five reading plans. In planning the work the teacher 
must have in mind the abilities of each group as well as its 
deficiencies. She will never include in a lesson plan any 
exercise that she has not used or demonstrated. 


The teacher writes the plan, and goes over it, step by 
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step, with the pupil-teacher before the scheduled time for 
the reading lesson. Comprehension tests of various types 
should be built to check the reading. Many types of exer- 
cises may be included in lessons of this kind for the pri- 
mary grades, such as, word-meaning exercises, phrase ex- 
ercises, tachistoscope drill, oral and silent reading, prep- 
aration for dramatization, matching exercises, and varied 
types of comprehension checks. 

Small group work may also be used successfully in arith- 
metic. Pupils who are failing in this subject because they 
lack mastery in the fundamental processes may be grouped 
together and given the drill work that is necessary to in- 
sure success. If failure in problem work is the main diffi- 
culty and is due to lack of reading ability this may be taken 
care of in the reading group. Individual graphs should be 
kept to record each child’s progress. As in the reading, 
the groups should be flexible allowing a pupil to go from 
one group to another as he progresses. 

The social studies offer an excellent opportunity for 
small group work. The content of the social studies may be 
presented at various reading grade levels so that the chil- 
dren may obtain the facts and skills required for success. 
A unit about animals in a second grade might include sto- 
ries about jungle animals, circus animals, farm animals, 
and domestic animals. Types of shelter, countries from 
which the animals come, their habits, care, food, and their 
use to man are some of the problems that might be studied. 
Many supplementary books, ranging in grade level, from 
primer to fourth grade should be available in the class- 
room library. 

In this type of work each child is made responsible for 
a definite part of the unit and shares the knowledge he 
gains with the class by making an oral report. The social 
studies also give an opportunity for the class to use refer- 
ence material. The bright children may be given specific 
problems that are interesting and challenging to their abil- 
ity. If they then make oral reports the entire class will 
benefit by their research, 
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Some groups might produce an original play depicting 
the period, or country they are studying. Exhibits of craft 
work connected with the unit are a means of showing the 
art work done by the pupils. Children who have no talent 
for art may contribute their share to the exhibit by making 
scrap books or collecting pictures. 

If all the children in a classroom are busy and interested 
and feel that their contribution toward the class activity is 
indispensable there will be few behavior problems. The in- 
terests and hobbies of pupils should be encouraged and 
broadened. Children who use their leisure time profitably 
seldom get into serious difficulties. 

Teachers should save all lesson plans for future use. 
Many times plans may be used again with slight modifica- 
tions to fit the needs of a new group. As the teacher accum- 
ulates plans, the work becomes simpler. At first, the task 
of preparing these plans will be time-consuming but 
teachers will be well rewarded for the time and effort they 
expend by giving all children success commensurate with 
their ability. 

The advantages of small group work are many, 

1) The pupil has more opportunity to read. 

2) The pupil masters the subject matter at his own 
rate of learning. 

3) In arithmetic the pupil has more opportunities for 
application of drill material. 

4) In social studies the pupil can master the factual 
material at his own reading level. 

5) Every pupil achieves success in all subjects at his 
own reading level and at his own learning rate. 

6) The pupil gains security and confidence. 

The major responsibility of Catholic education is to in- 
sure the teaching of Catholic ideals and principles in a 
Catholic environment to all children, the bright, the dull, 
and the mentally retarded, as well as the average child. We 
are aware of the problem of providing for individual dif- 
ferences and I am sure that Catholic schools throughout 
the country are willing and anxious to assume the respon- 
sibility for the educational growth of all our children. 








SHOULD READING OR ARITHMETIC BE INTRODUCED 
FIRST IN THE PRIMARY GRADES? 


THOMAS GEORGE FORAN, Pu.D., PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reading and arithmetic have long occupied a place 
among the essential subjects of the primary grades. There 
are, however, occasional proposals that one or the other be 
postponed. Extensive readiness programs have been insti- 
tuted and now occupy a prominent place in the course of 
study for the first grade. Whether some of these recom- 
mendations are sound involves numerous considerations, a 
few of which challenge current trends in primary edu- 
cation. 

The suggestion that reading be postponed to a later 
grade has more or less spent its force. The compromise of 
extensive readiness work has been widely adopted. In con- 
trast with practices of a few years ago, primary reading 
has lost much of its rigidity and formality through the 
adoption of readiness programs of elaborate dimensions. 
Whether these were really necessary or are made necessary 
by methods which artificially intensify the difficulty of 
teaching reading is at least debatable. Reading does in- 
volve numerous difficulties for immature children in the 
way of many subtle tasks often overlooked in total reac- 
tions composed of many elements. Systematic analyses of 
words leading to their recognition, the establishment of 
associations among several stimuli, comprehension of the 
meaning conveyed by the words are all of some inherent 
difficulty, aggravated at times by the inclusion of instruc- 
tion in phonics. The formidable array of difficulties has 
been connected with the numerous failures in primary 
reading and a solution sought either in the outright post- 
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ponement of formal instruction or in the development of 
extensive readiness work. 


Children associate going to school with learning to read. 
Relatively few lack the experience and the ability which 
underlie progress. Many who fail possess such traits to the 
same degree as those who achieve greater success. Care- 
fully conducted studies reveal plainly that the early ambi- 
tion to learn to read wanes as the first year of instruction 
proceeds. It is quite possible that the conspicuous diminu- 
tion in effort is a reaction to some disappointment. There 
is no other explanation of numerous failures among chil- 
dren with the prerequisite abilities. 


There is very little evidence that elaborate research and 
the extensive revision of instructional methods have pro- 
duced any noteworthy improvement in primary reading. 
On the other hand, there are at least some signs that there 
has been little if any improvement to compensate for the 
attention which the subject has received. One is naturally 
inclined to challenge the direction of the efforts when it is 
noted that so little correlation exists between essential abil- 
ities and the resulting achievement. This situation is dis- 
turbing since the admittedly unsatisfactory reading ex- 
hibited in the later grades can, as a rule, be traced to an 
indifferent beginning and a tolerant attitude toward medi- 
ocre results. The issues are complicated by some very mud- 
dled thinking and distorted notions regarding the essential 
nature of the reactions produced and the factors governing 
such learning. 


Some readiness programs have lost their original pur- 
pose of preparing children to read well and have become 
ends in themselves. There has not been any clear and de- 
fensible definition of reading, nor has there been an ade- 
quate psychological concept of the learning it entails. The 
substitution of interest for effort, sounds for meaning, and 
recreation for learning has severely handicapped the im- 
provement of reading and has in fact so altered the task 
that numerous expedients have been adopted to overcome 
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the difficulties created. The task of learning to read can be 
made more natural and the results improved if the actual 
difficulties are faced and not evaded through measures 
which have succeeded only in intensifying the problem. 
Many, if not most, of the alleged advances in the teaching 
of reading have proved disappointing. The real advances 
have not been adopted and even the most recently pub- 
lished books exemplify an astonishing disregard for the 
basic principles of learning to read. 


If it were recognized that the child must learn to read 
before he can read to learn, that the only goal is meaning, 
and that reading should be linked closely with those expe- 
riences common to all children, we might so simplify the 
task that many present difficulties would not arise. But 
when we attempt to foster the development of an assort- 
ment of attitudes and provide through primary reading for 
the acquisition of information of sundry varieties, we are 
complicating the task and obscuring the essentials. The so- 
lution of the reading problem or at least the abatement of 
artificial difficulties lies in a simplification of objectives 
and due emphasis on fundamentals rather than in defer- 
ring instruction, developing elaborate readiness programs, 
and adding more extrinsic devices. 


If there is little actual justification for the postponement 
of reading, there is even less for the deferment of arith- 
metic. Here, too, we encounter conflicting psychologies of 
education which repeat many of the fallacies encountered 
in the reading situation. The agitation for the postpone- 
ment of instruction has been more intense in arithmetic 
than in reading. Certain authorities have encouraged the 
postponement of instruction in numbers to as late as the 
third grade. This would appear to be the height of ab- 
surdity in view of the concrete quality of many number 
experiences and the developed acquaintance young children 
have with numbers and their relations. The reaction 
against extreme formalisn: lost sight of its target and in- 
stead of formalism, arithmetic itself was banished from 
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the primary curriculum. Actually, however, young chil- 
dren have such a background of number experience that 
they are far better equipped to continue such development 
in school than to undertake the more difficult task of learn- 
ing to read. If the transition to classroom learning is to 
be effected through the continuity of all experience, instruc- 
tion in the number work is an almost ideal medium. Arith- 
metic learning is founded in the concrete and involves so 
many forms of sensory experience that it is intrinsically 
easier to acquire than reading. Meaning in arithmetic is 
more intimately connected with sensory experience. It 
would appear, therefore, that arithmetic provides a setting 
in which existing experiences may supply the background 
for further growth and development. Postponement of an 
appropriate type of instruction in number violates every 
pertinent psychological consideration. 


But it does not necessarily follow that reading should 
yield place to a monopoly of number instruction. If, as sug- 
gested, reading were reconstituted in the light of the con- 
siderations advanced, we would surely secure better re- 
sults and encounter fewer difficulties. Discredited psychol- 
ogies of learning, particularly of the school subjects, are 
still rampant. An utterly false behavioristic conception of 
reading is one of the most important obstacles. Another 
is the pervading principle of current elementary education 
which credits interest with influence it does not exert. If 
the lingering influence of Behaviorism and Progressivism 
were as thoroughly cleansed from elementary school prac- 
tices as they have been from educational theory, we would 
not be confronted with such dismal results as those we 
complain about in reading and arithmetic. Neither has any 
unique right to priority on psychological grounds provided 
each is viewed in its proper perspective from the stand- 
point of sound psychological facts and principles. 








MENTAL HEALTH IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
THE TEACHER'S PART IN DIAGNOSIS 


REV. JAMES F. MOYNIHAN, S.J., PH.D., PROFESSOR OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, BOSTON COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
CHESTNUT HILL, NEWTON, MASS. 


I would like to introduce this paper by means of a story. 
To be sure, it is a hypothetical case, but it does, I believe, 
illustrate the current emphasis that is being given to mat- 
ters of personality and mental health. A little girl, well 
advanced into the penultimate stage of the problem child, 
was being interviewed by the school psychiatrist. “Do you 
like your little brother?” asked the doctor. “I hate him,” 
replied the child. “Do you like your father?” “I hate him 
too.” “How about your mother?’ “I hate her too” 
screamed the child, by this time almost hysterical. The 
doctor frowned. Then the child suddenly calm again, 
tapped the doctor confidentially on the knee and said: “Say, 
Doc, some neurosis, eh?” 


Yet the current extensive interest in mental and person- 
ality problems is prompted by the realization that their oc- 
currence is all too frequent. It is estimated rather con- 
servatively that one in twenty persons in the general 
population will spend some time in a mental hospital or will 
require psychiatric treatment. It is likewise prompted by 
the realization that many of these problems could have 
been prevented or at least mitigated had proper preven- 
tive measures been taken in childhood. For childhood is 
the golden age of mental hygiene, just as it is in childhood 
that many mental problems take their roots. 


It becomes clear, then, that the elementary school teacher 
is an important factor in the mental health of children. 
The first deviations take place all too frequently before her 
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eyes. She can do much to nip in the bud incipient problems 
if she knows the danger signals and can recognize the 
child’s need for help. By the same token, because she is 
such a big influence, she can set a tone or create an atmos- 
phere in the classroom which may precipitate problems in 
her children. It is a serious responsibility which demands 
that she can be as attuned to Johnnie’s negativism as she 
is to Mary’s difficulty with word recognition; that she try 
to understand the reason for Roger’s excessive day-dream- 
ing, as she does the reason for Betty’s inability to spell. In 
a word, it demands that she be as interested in the pupils 
she teaches as in the content subjects which she teaches 
them; in personalities as well as in brains; in the process 
of growth in personality as in the process of growth in 
learning. She is apt to deceive herself if she relies merely 
upon some intuitive sense or some mysterious endowment 
by which she will do this. The process is not so simple. It 
involves study and training, whether this be by formal 
education or by reading complemented by a readiness to 
profit by her daily experiences in dealing with children. 
Whatever it be, it is essential that she take as her frame of 
reference the realization that behavior is caused, and that 
the diagnosis of the causes of behavior involves a marshal- 
ing of all the pertinent factors in a particular problem- 
solving situation. Therapy must be preceded by sound diag- 
noses and the teacher can play an important part in both. 
Sound diagnosis, however, presupposes a knowledge of the 
human personality and in particular the motivating forces 
behind the personality. 


No one lives in a vacuum, least of all the elementary 
school child. Everyone goes through life meeting situations 
and having reactions to them in the form of good or bad 
behavior. In the abstract, this is a simple behavioral 
formula. In the concrete, it may be very complex and each 
variable—individual, situation, and reaction—may involve 
many factors. But whatever may be the reaction, it is well 
to bear in mind from the start that reactions or adjust- 
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ments to given situations are prompted by and represent 
efforts on the part of the child to satisfy deeper needs and 
tendencies in his personality. At times, of course, this is 
done with techniques and results which spell social inade- 
quacy and maladjustment. It is important, therefore, that 
the teacher in her diagnosis be alive to the dynamics of the 
personality which give rise to behavior. This will aid her 
not only in understanding the individual problem, but also 
in giving proportional weight to the multiform situations 
which furnish the soil in which the deeper factors take 
root and thrive. 


The question, therefore, for the teacher who is interested 
in the origin of child problems is this: What are these 
basic needs and tendencies which so determine behavior? 
The answer, of course, is that there are many. However, 
there are two which are basic and give the teacher some 
orientation to child problems. The first is characterized by 
a desire for personal success and a tendency towards self- 
assertion and self-realization. Well directed, it gives the 
individual that sense of personal worth which is so neces- 
sary for happiness and human progress. Not well culti- 
vated, it leads to feelings of inadequacy which in turn lead 
to many personality distortions and all too frequently to 
crime. It is obvious that the proper nurturing of this basic 
need is an important task in both education and mental 
health and this, particularly so in childhood, where many 
forces are present which tend to threaten and weaken the 
awareness of personal value. The second basic need which 
is equally important for the proper growth of the person- 
ality is characterized-by a desire and tendency to live with 
and share with others in the give-and-take of everyday 
life. It is through the proper cultivation of this tendency 
that the child, in mixing with other children, learns group 
spirit, democracy, cooperation, and adjustment to other per- 
sonalities. Where it is not developed the individual be- 
comes more and more isolated and his personality thereby 
suffers. As she marshals the factors in her diagnosis of a 
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given problem, the teacher must keep in mind these basic 
needs and tendencies and consider the problem-precipitat- 
ing situations in the light of them. 


The elementary school child must make three important 
adjustments: one, to the teacher herself and the authority 
which she represents; the second, to his classmates, con- 
tact with whom gives the child unique experiences of social 
adequacy; and the third, to himself and his own limitations, 
so that he can learn to admit the superiority of others 
without himself feeling inferior. The teacher will better 
understand and diagnose indications of poor adjustments 
in all three spheres if she knows the proximate factors 
which tend to precipitate problems, the critical stages at 
which they are likely to exert their influence, and the sig- 
nals which indicate that they are at work in a given case. 


The precipitating factors again are many, but we might 
attempt to categorize them under three main headings: 
those which lie within the child himself, those which hinge 
upon the attitude and behavior of the parents towards the 
child, and thirdly, the emotional tone of the home. 

Relative to the child himself we must consider his present 
emotional status. By that we mean not merely his desire 
for love, security, a sense of belonging and achievement, a 
certain amount of independence and freedom to grow, but 
also whether or not de facto and in the eyes of the child 
these emotional needs are being satisfied. These play a 
great part in the psychology of success and failure. At the 
same time, we must not overlook those other factors within 
the child which set limits to the possibility of success, that 
is, his physical health and intellectual status. Personal con- 
flict and inner tension may be precipitated by the fact that 
the dynamics of the personality may be at variance with 
the abilities of the personality and thus create too great a 
disproportion between the desire for success and the pos- 
sibility of success. 

That the attitude and behavior of the parents toward the 
child are reflected in children’s problems is well known. 
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Rejection of the chiJd, overindulgence or overseverity, 
overambitious or underambitious parents, confused or in- 
consistent ideas relative to discipline all have received their 
due emphasis in discussions of child behavior. One impor- 
tant diagnostic clue hinges upon the question: how does the 
child’s problem affect the parent? The teacher can better 
understand the child if she understands the parent, but she 
cannot do this at a distance. 


The emotional tone of the home, disturbed and distorted 
as it can be by divorce, separation, dissensions, sibling 
rivalry and jealousy, also tends to precipitate unhealthy 
reactions in the school. Moral standards, economic status, 
and the influence of the neighborhood are contributing fac- 
tors here. The point is that if the teacher is to be of value 
in diagnosis and guidance she must know these factors. 
For her diagnosis and guidance will be as valid as the in- 
formation on which they are based. 


What are the critical stages in the elementary school in 
which the teacher may find problems more apt to arise? 
Studies on this question indicate the following as signifi- 
cant: beginning school, change of school, return to school 
after long absence, the death of a parent, separation of the 
parents, the first experience of failure and the beginning of 
the change to tuc adolescent period. These may well be 
turning points and will bear watching by the teacher. 


But diagnosis on the part of the teacher involves more 
than a theoretical knowledge of basic needs, precipitating 
factors, and critical turning points. It calls for a recogni- 
tion of the important signs which indicate to her that prob- 
lems are present and that the factors are having their 
effect. The teacher can overlook or mistake them unless 
she has trained herself to see their significance. They are 
the signals or symptoms and therein lies the danger: the 
danger of stressing symptoms rather than causes, of seeing 
the signal and not the child, of failing to see the woods 
because of the trees. 
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At most, any classification of symptoms is difficult and 
much overlapping will and does take place. Yet we must 
attempt some structure by which we can bring unity to a 
welter of signs. Let us again refer to the three types of ad- 
justment which the elementary school must make, and with 
these as a frame of reference, indicate the important symp- 
toms, recalling all the while that not a single symptom, but 
a pattern may be at work in a given case. 


In the child’s adjustment to the teacher and to‘her au- 
thority many symptoms of rebellion may be conditioned by 
the ideas on authority which he has learned in the home. 
Furthermore, since the teacher now becomes a major factor 
in the satisfaction of basic needs, negativism and assertive- 
ness, bad behavior and pranks may be crude, but bother- 
some attention-gaining devices, merely because of the 
child’s immaturity. Relative to the child’s adjustment to 
his classmates there are some symptoms which tend to have 
a high correlation with those found in later life in the adult 
neurotic or psychotic individual. Here we may find the 
tendency to withdraw from contact with others, coupled 
frequently with attitudes of suspicion, jealousy, sensitive- 
ness and a tendency to blame others. Emotional outbursts, 
extreme self-assertiveness, bullying and fighting are other 
manifestations of problems in social adjustment. In his ad- 
justment to himself and to his own limitations the child 
may make use of many symptoms found in the maladjusted 
adult. To be sure, these may not be as complex or highly 
interwoven, yet they may still be diagnostic of an inner 
conflict and an attempt on the part of the child to escape 
from what he regards as an untenable position. The flight 
may be into the objective world through truancy or worse, 
into the world of fancy by excessive day-dreaming. There 
may be the same attempt to save face by the symptoms of 
self-excuse, exaggeration of illness and refusal to assume 
obligations. Many physical symptoms such as stuttering, 
tics and other nervous spasms may be diagnostic of the 
presence of problems which are basically psychological. The 
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teacher should be alert to the symptoms, yet cautious lest 
she confuse them with the deeper problems of which they 
are but the signs. 


The teacher’s part in diagnosis is an important and a 
serious one. It is not, however, an impossible one provided 
she take certain precautions and make use of certain aids 
which will help her in her task. She need not be nor should 
she attempt to be a psychiatrist. Mental hygiene is a field 
in which a little learning is a dangerous thing. The teacher, 
therefore, must take care that she drink deep or taste not 
the spring from which flows her understanding of mental 
problems. Well integrated herself, she must learn to ori- 
entate herself to the differential nature of child problems 
and see them in the light of the child’s total personality. 
She must resist the tendency to look upon the child merely 
as an immature adult and to read adult concepts into child 
problems. While she may find that child problems are ordi- 
narily not as complex as those of adults, that they fall into 
emotional, educational, and behavioral patterns with rela- 
tively few psychoses, yet she must be aware of the fact that 
the child’s immaturity and lack of verbalization may make 
it more difficult to reach the heart of the problem. Her 
diagnosis will be improved if it is based not on single facts, 
but on combinations of facts, not on single observations, 
but on continuous observation over a period of time. Cumu- 
lative records, be they only anecdotal, in which she records 
her personal observations will make it unnecessary for her 
to rely on vague memories and will, at the same time, allow 
for an organization and collation of the pertinent facts. 


There is a definite need for more Catholic school clinics, 
but in the meantime, there is also the need of an increase 
in the clinical viewpoint among Catholic elementary school 
teachers. Mere removal from the school is too frequently a 
method employed in Catholic schools where there is no 
clinical service. Nor should the teacher wait until the child 
is in the advanced stage of maladjustment before he is re- 
ferred to the clinic. The teacher’s diagnosis will be sound 
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and pertinent to whatever therapy she or others may 
employ if, in addition to her own knowledge of the princi- 
ples and factors, she also knows the religious, social, and 
psychological services within her community to which she 
can turn for further aid. 


Mental hygiene is but a new name for some very old 
ways of treating mental and personal problems. What we 
mean by a philosophy of life is not much different from 
what we mean by mental health. The goals may be much 
the same; though the techniques, newer; and the psycho- 
logical insight, a bit keener. Surely the Catholic elementary 
school teacher has and knows the goals. Has she been 
somewhat amiss in applying the techniques and in develop- 
ing the psychological insight? The value and accuracy of 
her diagnosis may well depend upon both. 








THE TEACHER’S PART IN THERAPY 


FREDERICK ROSENHEIM, M.D., CO-DIRECTOR 
JUSTICE BAKER GUIDANCE CENTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


What is the essential nature of a child’s emotional dis- 
turbance? What is the essential nature of the therapy to 
cure it? What is the teacher’s role in the therapy? 


To understand a child’s emotional disturbance, we must 
first understand the child’s normal emotional development. 


In infancy it is completely helpless and entirely depend- 
ent upon its mother. The world is a breast to gratify the 
baby and make no demands upon it. As the child matures, 
it slowly builds up an ever greater capacity to deal with 
itself and its environment. In an harmonious parent-child 
relationship, demands upon the child (for bowel and blad- 
der control, for neatness, obedience, social conformity) 
coincide with the child’s own developed readiness to assume 
those responsibilities. Incidentally, there is some variation 
in the rate at which such readiness develops so that there 
must be some flexibility in the training program the par- 
ents establish. 


In an atmosphere of love and acceptance, in a regime that 
is flexible and geared to the child’s developmental needs 
that vary at different epochs in its life, a regime that asks 
nothing from the child at the beginning, that at first only 
gives unstintedly a mixture of milk and love and then 
slowly, with the development of the child’s capacities, be- 
gins to ask more and more—in that atmosphere of security 
the child has courage to take each new step, and for love of 
its parents and to maintain that love, to assume responsi- 
bilities, to accept parental restrictions and prohibitions, to 
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internalize these in the form of conscience and self-control, 
to renounce its previous behavior pattern guided solely by 
the pleasure principle, and to replace it by one guided by 
the reality principle. 


The concepts that the child builds up of the world, of 
itself, and of how it must relate to that world are based to 
all practical purposes entirely on the experiences in its 
home. The world was first a breast, then it was a mother 
who both indulged and restricted, who both gratified and 
punished. Then it was a mother and father, too, with 
whom mother had to be shared. Now the child had to learn 
to fit itself harmoniously into a more complicated situation. 
Step by step the adjustment process deals with siblings, 
with other children, and then with a larger world that 
comprises school. 


From birth on there is a steady learning process, an ever 
increasing investigation of the world, and an ever increas- 
ing aptitude to deal with itself and with that world. 
Requisite to the carrying out of this learning process are 
many things, courage, proper attitudes towards the world, 
a conviction of its essential friendliness, a willingness to 
make renunciations for it, and a confidence in being able to 
cope with it. A basic security is built up, a reserve that 
may be drawn upon when vicissitudes of life render one 
temporarily weakened and helpless. 


The process described can be interfered with readily and 
with disastrous consequences. The earlier in life the dis- 
turbance occurs, the more profound its effects may be, the 
more the whole basic personality structure may be involved. 
The disturbances can come from various sources. They can 
come from the child itself. Inadequacies can rob it of con- 
fidence and courage. Inherent weaknesses, overly strong 
clinging to infantile positions, overly great reluctance to 
give up infantile pleasures, hostilities, jealousies, negative 
attitudes in general, may lead to devious unhealthy technics 
for coping with the world. It is easy to understand that 
any tendency to unhealthy responses to the world can be 
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aggravated and, of course, initiated, too, by unhealthy at- 
titudes exhibited to the child by the world or by its parents 
in particular. A child, for example, who is unwelcomed 
and unwanted may lose all courage to experiment with its 
world. A boy who is thwarted and harshly treated may be- 
come rebellious and antagonistic. 


The “bad world” can be created elsewhere than at home. 
There are forces in the world around the child that may 
lead it astray, forces of seduction, bad standards, false 
goals and materialism. Efforts by parents to build up in 
the child control over appetites may be set at naught by a 
world that emphasizes indulgence and gratifications. As a 
matter of fact, schools themselves sometimes by false em- 
phasis create disturbances in children. Think, for exam- 
ple, of the emphasis placed upon scholastic success. Without 
in any way undermining the discipline necessary for maxi- 
mum scholastic achievement, it may still be pointed out that 
those children who are constitutionally unable to do well 
scholastically may be led to rebellious attitudes, to resent- 
ments, rages, unhealthy responses of various kinds, when 
they are led to believe that they are less wanted in the 
world, when they are made to feel that the world is dis- 
appointed in them, when, even worse, they are rejected and 
made to feel responsible for inadequacies they were born 
with. No subject matter can possibly equal in importance 
the subject matter of God, and the more sincerely spiritual 
we are, the less risk will there be of children turning away 
from a world that has turned from them. The more we 
ourselves practice the philosophy that success is in doing 
God’s will, the less chance will there be of a dull child 
turning with bitterness against the world which gives him 
a low mark, or for that matter the less chance of a bright 
child turning from God through self-pride to the world 
that gave him a high mark. 


The insecure child, the very child who needs most to 
further explore the world, to find love instead of hate, en- 
couragement rather than depreciation, a welcome rather 
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than a rebuff—that very child is apt to put an end to its 
process of free exploration of the world, and instead to 
erect complicated defenses for protection or to indulge in 
direct or indirect hostile attacks upon it. 

Lacking in knowledge and understanding, it builds up a 
rigid concept of the world that might have been true in the 
original circumstances, but is then not modifiable by differ- 
ent circumstances. As a simple example, a child unloved 
by mother may falsely conclude it is unloved by everyone. 
A child of a broken home may falsely conclude that no 
human relationship can be stable and sincerely loving. 


It is not possible in this brief paper to further elucidate 
the nature of the child’s basic insecurities, its defenses, and 
the disturbances that result. It is hoped that enough has 
been said to make understandable a few remarks about 
therapy. 

Therapy consists essentially in teaching the child that 
there is another world than the one he knew, the therapist’s 
world, and that this world can and must be dealt with in a 
manner very much unlike the one the child has. 

Therapy is, then, a learning process, but not altogether 
on an intellectual level. It is not solely a question of gain- 
ing insight, of the child’s being able to eventually under- 
stand all the things that happened to him and how and 
why he responded in the ways he did. Certainly at times 
and in some situations it is necessary for a child to gain 
insight. Unfortunately, the current notions mistakenly 
over-emphasize insight. A child doesn’t have to become a 
psychiatrist to get well. 

The learning process has to do with more than gaining 
insight. A child, for example, who has been hated may 
learn from a kind look, a gesture of respect, a sincere in- 
terest. Often the most important things in the therapeutic 
process are not recorded and often because the therapist 
himself doesn’t understand what is really going on. The 
therapist doesn’t teach psychiatry. Essentially he teaches 
himself. He offers himself as subject for study to the child. 
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In effect he tells the child: “Whatever your experiences 
have been, however disastrous your past, have courage to 
try again. Approach me, study me, learn and accept me, 
my ways and the world I represent.” 


A boy who had been hated by his parents and knew only 
how to hate the world and everyone in it spent his first six 
months with me in constant expression of this hatred. 
Only then was he sufficiently impressed by my patience, 
perseverance, and obvious desire to help and reclaim him 
to approach a human being with timid friendliness for the 
first time in his life. Like a wild animal accustomed only 
to the lurking dangers and hostilities in the jungle it took a 
long time for him to feel safe and secure with me. Having 
only been hated, it took time to be convinced I would love. 
In the meantime he had to protect himself against me as 
a potential enemy by magic. In his games he was Super- 
man, the Lone Ranger, the boy preoccupied with magic 
tricks of all kinds—all this a defense expressive of his need 
to subdue me with magic should I attack him. When 
eventually he was convinced I was not an enemy, he no 
longer needed his magic defense. Then instead he played 
auction games with me. He was the auctioneer bidding for 
my love and high valuation of him. When this was gained, 
then he no longer was a hater but a boy of love. 


This discussion of the therapeutic process is very 
sketchy, but will serve to make understandable several 
points in reference to the teacher’s role in the therapeutic 
process. 


(a) The more the teacher thinks of therapy as always a 
formal process, involving history, examinations, uncover- 
ing of mechanisms, and gaining of insight, the more she 
may be inclined to think she has no role in therapy what- 
soever. I hope it is clear from my discussion that even 
though a teacher is in no position to engage in formal 
therapeutic endeavor, she is in position to do most impor- 
tant therapy simply by the learning experience she offers 
the child, a learning experience not only in academic sub- 
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ject matter, but in a human relationship. There are chil- 
dren so disturbed that they require formal help. The 
teacher must, however, bear in mind that she is in no posi- 
tion to know how many pathological concepts of the world, 
how many faulty adjustment patterns, are being corrected 
simply by the gift of her personality she lavishly offers to 
her class. To offer but one simple illustration. A boy sitting 
quietly in class, passing his grades and disturbing no one, 
may not seem a problem. Nevertheless, prior to his rela- 
tionship to his teacher his concept of the world was a dis- 
torted one, peopled with those who either hated and 
whipped him like his parents and to whom he had to render 
slavish compliance, and others who left him alone and to 
whom his principal response was to make himself unob- 
trusive. Now from his teacher, without her even realizing 
the extraordinary thing she is doing for him, he learns 
there are other people still, people who offer kindness, re- 
spect, and love and who can be loved in return. This rela- 
tionship encourages him to find other people in the world 
like teacher. 


(b) Her function in therapy, informal as it is, can be 
very important. For her to function so, however, she must 
have a healthy personality and be willing to share that 
personality. If she wishes her relationship to her pupil to 
be only a mechanical one of dispensing knowledge, she pre- 
cludes any possible therapeutic benefit. Here it should be 
borne in mind that the question is not only what kind of 
relationship the teacher wants, but what kind the pupil 
wants. The teacher may want her pupil to be only a pupil, 
but her pupil may want her to be more than a teacher. 
There are many instances in which the learning process is 
interfered with by an emotional disturbance and where any 
academic approach by itself is doomed to failure. I need 
but think of the little boy who was not learning anything 
in school in spite of the most skillful academic methods. 
His explanation to me of his failure to learn in school was 
“My teacher gives me the wrong answers,” He was an 
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illegitimate boy living with relatives who didn’t want him 
and deceived him about his relationships to them to such 
an extraordinary degree that he hardly knew anything 
about the meaning of mother, father, grandparents, uncles, 
ete. His explanation to me really meant—“Until I am given 
the answers about myself, until I am given security and 
stability, I’ll have nothing to do with the world—TI’ll learn 
nothing from it.” I feel quite strongly that the teacher who 
devotes herself most exclusively to being a mechanical dis- 
penser of knowledge ends by teaching less than she would 
otherwise. 


(c) There are several technical points of interest well 
for the teacher to know, though they can hardly be more 
than mentioned here. It is most important to realize that 
while the teacher may know herself to be loving, affection- 
ate, encouraging, reassuring, it may take a long time for 
some children to learn that. Why should we expect chil- 
dren who have for long been dealt with unwisely to sud- 
denly appreciate what they have never experienced before, 
a wise handling? It takes time for a child to overcome dis- 
trust and suspicion, to gain courage and confidence, to try 
something, a human relationship, that in the past has pro- 
duced only failure, frustration and pain. A child, for ex- 
ample, who, lacking in ability, has been rebuffed by disap- 
pointed parents and has been seriously devalued in their 
eyes and in its own, may require much time, patience, and 
perseverance on the teacher’s part before sufficient courage 
is gained to try again to win someone’s approbation, to find 
someone who will value and want it. 


Remember, too, that a disturbed child has already 
learned unhealthy ways of responding to people. If the 
teacher’s first attempts to win the child meet no satisfac- 
tory response, it may be because the child doesn’t know 
any other way of responding. It is easy to understand that 
a teacher whose gifts of interest and love are spurned by 
the child may feel hurt and then either turn against the 
child or make no further attempt to win it over. So much 
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effort is required to tame animals. We should expect and 
should be willing to make more effort to tame children. 


The teacher must be not only patient, but ready to with- 
stand another frustration. She will want the child to ex- 
plain its behavior. The child is often unable to do so, and 
we have no right to expect it to be able to analyze for us 
its conception of the world, its technics for getting along in 
the world, and just how all this has come about. It takes 
great skill to understand what a child is trying to commu- 
nicate. A boy who was unwanted by his parents and 
shifted from relative to relative didn’t discuss with me his 
insecurity and his not belonging to anyone as such. He did 
discuss the perplexing problem of how railroads with the 
most amazing tenacity (unlike his parents) hold on to their 
freight cars no matter where they get to in our country. A 
railroad company was more interested in knowing where 
its freight cars were than his parents were in knowing 
where he was. 


(d) There are limitations to what the teacher can do. 
The practical matters involved in the teaching situation 
cannot be lost sight of. This, however, does not involve 
only such questions as time and the amount of attention 
that can be given to a particular child, but also the realiza- 
tion that there are special therapeutic skills which she can- 
not be expected to have acquired. Therefore, she should be 
willing to refer for special psychiatric help those children 
who require it. This she will determine not only on the 
basis of how troublesome a child is, but how troubled it is. 
This in turn will require her to have an understanding of 
the emotional development of children and the ways in 
which disturbances may be manifested. 


In an important sense the teacher is always doing 
therapy. In that same important sense every human being 
is therapist to all humanity—by interior and exterior 
works holding out the helping hand of loving security, 
but only to place the hands that grasp ours and our own in 
the loving hands of our God, the only real security. No 
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gift we have to offer can ever compare with the gift God 
offers of himself, and this is the fundamental lesson we 
must all teach. If we ask the child to look up to us, it is 
only to help it look with us up to God. 


Any system of therapy that leads the individual to the 
therapist or to himself (or to any group) as the only and 
ultimate source of security deals only with the illusion of 
security. 
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RADIO AND RECORDINGS AS TEACHING AIDS 


BRUCE E. MAHAN, DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DIVISION 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


OUTLINE 
RADIO AND RECORDINGS AS TEACHING AIDS 


. The importance of radio in America 
. Slow progress in the use of radio in schools 
. Reasons for non-utilization of radio in schools 
. The situation re teachers and what to do about it 
. Why use radio in the classroom 
. Ways of using radio in schools 
. Sources of information about radio programs 
. How teachers may use broadcasts effectively 
. Recordings and transcriptions as teaching aids 
. Conclusion 

Radio has become an important part of everyday life. 
“In eight out of ten homes in the United States, adults and 
children alike spend several hours a day before the loud 
speaker, listening to comedians and pseudo-comedians, to 
symphony orchestras and dance bands, news reporters and 
commentators, quiz programs and amateur shows, radio 
drama and melodrama, political speeches and baseball 
games.” Radio programs over four coast-to-coast net- 
works, over twenty-six regional networks, and over hun- 
dreds of local stations find their way into American homes 
from daylight until after midnight day after day through- 
out the year. “To these millions of American listeners, 
radio is a source of entertainment and information, a form 
of dramatic and creative expression, an agency of commu- 
nication and of education.’ 
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1 Radio and_the School, Woelfel and Tyler, World Book Company. 
N. Y. 1945. p. VII. 
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REASONS FOR SLOW DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO UTILIZATION 


Although radio is an indisputable force in the lives of 
the American people, it is regrettable that American 
schools have hardly scratched the surface in their utiliza- 
tion of this medium of communication. Why is it that radio 
has developed so rapidly in the social and economic life of 
America, and so slowly in schools and classrooms? Why is 
it that teachers and school administrators have not made 
greater use of radio as an aid to teaching? 


There are, of course, many answers to these questions. 
In the first place, radio receivers and sound equipment are 
essential to the use of radio in schools. “Without radio re- 
ceiving sets teachers cannot listen to broadcasts in their 
classrooms; without record and transcription players, they 
cannot make use of educational recordings and transcrip- 
tions; without satisfactory equipment, in short, teachers 
sincerely interested in the educational possibilities of radio 
can make only half-hearted attempts to incorporate radio 
into their classroom procedures.’? Surveys made in vari- 
ous states, New Jersey, Ohio, and Iowa for example, show 
that the major reason why teachers do not use broadcasts 
was the fact that they had no radios. From one-half to 
three-fourths of the schools not using broadcasts lacked 
the basic requirements, namely, satisfactory equipment 
with which to hear radio programs. 


Another factor, and an important one, which has hin- 
dered the use of broadcasts in the schools is the difficulty 
of adjusting school schedules to broadcast schedules and 
the unwillingness of administrators and teachers to do any- 
thing about the situation. 


A third reason is the apparent lack of relationships be- 
tween broadcasts and established classroom courses and the 
lack of suitable programs for particular grade levels. 





2 Radio and the School, Woelfel and Tyler, World Book Company. 
N. Y. 1945. p. 1. 
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A fourth reason is the lack of information on the part of 
both teachers and administrators as to what school broad- 
casts are available in a given area. 


A fifth and very important reason has been and still is 
an indifference, an apathy, even an animosity on the part of 
many school people toward the use of radio in schools. 


LACK OF INFORMATION ABOUT RADIO UTILIZATION 


It is probably true, however, that most teachers fail to 
use radio not because of any antipathy toward the medium, 
but simply because they lack knowledge and experience in 
using radio in specific ways in their day-by-day teaching. 
Nor is this their fault. “Most colleges of education give no 
attention to radio, either by offering separate courses or by 
recognizing radio as a teaching aid in the various methods 
courses in different subject matter areas. Most prospective 
teachers are graduated without the slightest understanding 
of the economic and political importance of radio, without 
the faintest notion of the content and values of the radio 
programs to which children listen, without appreciation of 
the educational and cultural programs now on the air, and 
without any experience in the classroom use of such ele- 
mentary equipment as a radio receiver or a transcription 
player. Not only do our teacher-training institutions fail 
to provide training in radio usage, but the on-going systems 
of education throughout the United States provide little or 
no assistance to in-service training of teachers in how to 
make good use of radio.’ 


What, then, is a teacher to do who is anxious to experi- 
ment with radio but who is uncertain where to begin or 
how to go about it? 


One thing a teacher may do the next time he or she 
goes to summer school is to include a course on some phase 
of radio or radio education. The Federal Radio Education 
Committee, of which the Very Reverend Monsignor Fred- 





3 Ibid, pp. 18-19. 
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erick G. Hochwalt and I are members, has just issued a 
“Directory of College Radio Courses” revised to January 
1, 1947. This lists the radio courses given in some 400 col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States. Then, 
too, extension and correspondence courses on certain as- 
pects of radio education, are available in some areas of the 
United States. 


Another thing a teacher who wants to learn about the 
use of radio as an aid to teaching may do is to become 
familiar with the books and magazines in the field of radio. 
One of the best books in this field is Radio and the School, 
A Guidebook for Teachers and Administrators, by Norman 
Woelfel and I. Keith Tyler, published in 1945 by the World 
Book Company, Yonkers on Hudson, N. Y. 


In addition to reading about radio the teacher sincerely 
interested in the educational possibilities of this medium 
should listen to radio. This is important for all teachers 
who wish to explore the possibilities of the use of radio in 
the classroom. 


WHuy USE RADIO IN THE CLASSROOM 


At this point, the question might properly be asked “Why 
use radio in the classroom?” Is it of any value as a teach- 
ing aid? 


With the advent of radio broadcasting, pioneer teachers 
here and there, realizing the novelty appeal of radio as a 
means of motivating student interest, began using radio 
programs for class group listening. They quickly discov- 
ered, however, that school radio listening offered other 
values which far overshadowed the novelty appeal. It pro- 
vided convenient access to a wide variety of sources of 
new, up-to-the-minute information, interpretation, and 
illustration which could be used to enrich the whole con- 
tent of instruction. Teachers and administrators, who used 
this new medium, soon realized that school radio programs 
were an effective device for promoting learning. 
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Research studies carried on at Ohio State University 
and the University of Wisconsin indicate clearly the values 
to be obtained from classroom use of radio. These seem to 
be the unique educational advantages of radio. 


“Radio can be a means of bringing into the classroom 
the voices, the sentiments, the experiences, and the wisdom 
of important personalities of the day. The President of the 
United States, high government officials, members of Con- 
gress, and political, industrial, and professional leaders 
from every field of endeavor can, by means of radio, become 
more directly familiar to school children everywhere.” 
Broadcasts by the late President Roosevelt are notable ex- 
amples of this point. 


“Radio, by its authentic news reports, frequently direct 
from the major capitals of the world, can bring into the 
classroom a sense of the immediacy of events.” Indeed, 
radio, by direct pickups or spot broadcasts direct from 
the scene of major happenings, can practically annihilate 
space and create in boys and girls a vivid sense that they 
are spectators of historic events while they are actually 
happening.” The broadcast of the official surrender of the 
Japanese on board the battleship Missouri or of the explo- 
sion of the second atomic bomb at Bikini are good examples 
of this claim. 


“Radio can, by its highly perfected use of the dramatic 
technique, provide dramatic and literary experiences of 
high quality for classroom utilization.” The “Cavalcade of 
America” series and other programs of this type illustrate 
the point. 


“Radio provides an important means of bringing new 
ideas and new types of information, produced by the ever 
increasing tempo of modern life, to the attention of teach- 
ers and students. Thus concepts like Pan-Americanism and 
global geography, and geopolitics, which take time to get 
into the textbooks, become meaningful and part of the 
everyday vocabulary rapidly by means of the radio.” 
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Indeed, to many teachers in outlying districts or in iso- 
lated areas, radio may become an important source of ideas 
and techniques about teaching itself. 

Finally, bringing a good radio program into the class- 
room has a tendency to provide closer relations between 
the classroom and life outside the school and to break up 
the formalism so common in many teaching situations.‘ 


WHAT RADIO PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL USE 


In the first place, there are broadcasts specifically 
planned and designed for school room audiences such as 
the American School of the Air series broadcast daily from 
coast-to-coast by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Then 
there are regional schools of the air serving the classrooms 
of Minnesota, Kentucky, Ohio, Wisconsin, Texas, Iowa, 
Oklahoma, and other states. In some cities broadcasts are 
produced locally to supplement the courses of study in 
various subjects notably in Cleveland, Chicago, Rochester, 
N. Y., Akron, Indianapolis, Portland, Detroit, New York 
City, and various cities in California. 

There are broadcasts for elementary school listeners and 
for secondary school students. These include broadcasts in 
the social studies, in literature, in music, in science, in 
children’s stories and legends. There is indeed a wealth 
and variety of curricular material in the air throughout 
the United States. 

In addition to programs designed specifically for class- 
room use there are regular and special events of interest 
to schools broadcast daily—news reports, concerts, ad- 
dresses, on-the-spot descriptions of special events from an 
opening of Congress to the Rose Bowl football classic. 

Next, in addition to school broadcasts and non-school 
broadcasts on the air during school hours, there are those 
broadcasts on the air during the evening or over the week- 
end—so called out-of-school broadcasts. For example, 
teachers of the social studies may ask their students to 


* Ibid, pp. 39-41. 
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listen to “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” and discuss 
the ideas the following day in a “Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air.” Music teachers may recommend that their stu- 
dents listen to the New York Philharmonic or the NBC 
Symphony concerts, or teachers of speech and dramatic art 
may ask their students to listen to dramatic programs and 
report the results. 

Finally, there are radio programs produced by school 
children themselves either for public consumption or for 
presentation in the classroom. These real or simulated 
broadcasts offer opportunities for students to learn about 
script writing, announcing, acting, and directing, and help 
to establish good relations between the school and public. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT RADIO PROGRAMS 


Teachers frequently ask where can I find out what school 
broadcasts are on the air in my community. 

First, the radio section of a daily newspaper and the 
schedule of programs in a Sunday edition are important 
sources of information. Next radio magazines may be con- 
sulted about programs within a geographical region. Then, 
too, publicity releases, schedules and other materials fur- 
nished by the networks and local stations free of charge are 
valuable sources of information to teachers searching for 
broadcasts to use. The CBS Listener’s Guide, NBC’s This 
Is the National Broadcasting Company, and similar 
monthly publications by ABC and Mutual are good exam- 
ples of such announcements. The Federal Radio Education 
Committee distributes a Program Listening Service in the 
“Sight and Sound Section” of the Scholastic Teacher. 
Finally, program directors and educational directors of 
radio stations are always glad to suggest educational pro- 
grams available for classroom use. They welcome and ap- 
preciate the interest of educators. 


How TEACHERS MAY USE BROADCASTS EFFECTIVELY 


There is no inherent magic in a radio broadcast as a 
teaching aid. It is effective only and to the degree that it is 
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used wisely by a teacher. Nor will a radio broadcast ever 
replace the teacher—she is the key to effective utilization. 

Good utilization activities of a radio broadcast include 
the same steps necessary for effective utilization of record- 
ings and transcriptions as well as the various types of 
visual aids—films, film strips, and slides. Those steps are: 
preparatory activities, activities during the broadcast, and 
follow-up activities. 

The amount and nature of utilization activities will vary 
with the nature of the broadcast, the background and ca- 
pacity of the class, and the kind of class activities being 
carried on. 

After an appropriate classroom broadcast has been se- 
lected, the teacher will probably consult a printed aid if 
one is available for the particular broadcast. Such an aid 
should specify the age-range for which the broadcast is in- 
tended. It should give a clear idea of the structure and 
content of the broadcast and include a list of related books 
and magazine articles on the topic. Directions for student 
participation should be clear, and suggested preparatory 
and follow-up activities should be included. 

In preparation for a broadcast a teacher will (1) make 
necessary seating arrangements so all can hear clearly; (2) 
make other adjustments, such as lighting, ventilation, 
putting away excess books, papers, etc.; (3) test the radio 
set and tune it in correctly; (4) maintain a few seconds 
of silence before the broadcast. 

During the broadcast itself the teacher listens as a mem- 
ber of the audience. 

Following the broadcast, class discussion of the material 
presented and of related readings gives the teacher a chance 
to learn how effective the experience has been in accom- 
plishing the objectives of that particular assignment. 


RADIO IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


“To summarize, then: Radio can and should be a part 
of the school curriculum. As a communication of informa- 
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tion and ideas, radio can bring into the classroom rich and 
varied curricular content. Through school broadcasts and 
non-school broadcasts, we have news interpretations, on- 
the-spot descriptions, historical dramatization, poetry, and 
music. As a motivator, radio can enrich and enliven many 
of the ordinary classroom activities. We can use specific 
radio programs, we can make use of radio program tech- 
niques to stimulate educational undertakings, to modernize 
educational practices. And, finally, as subject matter radio 
has a definite place in the curricula of American schools— 
so that the boys and girls of today, the men and women of 
tomorrow, will better understand this social invention 
which penetrates and permeates each corner of our national 
life.”’> 


RECORDINGS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS AS LEARNING AIDS 


In addition to live broadcasts, the recording and the 
transcription have proved to be educationally effective as 
teaching aids. 


The term record or recording refers to the 8, 10, or 
12-inch discs which play at 78 (r.p.m.) revolutions per 
minute and contain from 3 to 5 minutes of program on a 
single side. Radio transcriptions are the larger 16-inch 
discs which play at 33 1/3 (r.p.m.) revolutions per minute, 
and carry 15 minutes of program on a single side. The two 
will be used interchangeably in this discussion. 


Recordings and transcriptions bring reality to the study 
of literature, poetry, drama, or foreign languages. Shake- 
speare becomes meaningful and enjoyable to students when 
they hear a professional enactment of scenes from his 
plays. American and English poetry takes on added beauty 
when read by competent artists. Ballads and folk songs 
help students to know people of various races, creeds, and 
nationalities living in the United States. Biographical 
dramatizations familiarize students with famous men and 





5 Ibid, p. 178. 
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women of history. The study of a foreign language be- 
comes realistic and meaningful with the use of recordings 
as supplementary aids. 


Indeed, recordings and transcriptions can be used in 
many situations where live broadcasts have been found un- 
satisfactory. They provide programs in classrooms at the 
time when they are wanted and when they will be most ap- 
propriate and effective. 


Teachers can know exactly what a recording includes be- 
fore they use it in a classroom. Thus they can select and 
plan the use of recordings in correlation with the curricu- 
lum and with the needs of their students. Furthermore, the 
possibility of replaying recordings at any time is an im- 
portant factor in making them an effective aid in teaching. 


Today recordings and transcriptions are becoming avail- 
able in ever increasing numbers and the quality is con- 
stantly improving. This is likewise true of recording and 
playback equipment. Teachers and administrators inter- 
ested in learning what recordings and transcriptions are 
available and where they may be secured should consult the 
Catalog of Radio Recordings, A Transcription Service for 
Schools, prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick, and published 
in 1946 by the Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. Many excellent articles on the utilization of re- 
cordings and transcriptions, such as “Audio Materials and 
Social Understanding,” by Elizabeth Goudy Noel, in the 
February, 1947, issue of See and Hear, are to be found in 
various magazines devoted to audio-visual materials. 


Both live programs on the air and recordings make im- 
portant contributions to education and each has a signifi- 
cant place in classroom learning. The radio is, in some re- 
spects, more convenient and economical; it has the advan- 
tage of always presenting fresh and up-to-the-minute mate- 
rial. On the other hand, the use of recordings enables the 
teacher to circumvent some of the administrative and cur- 
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ricular difficulties inherent in the classroom use of radio. 
The important fact to remember is that both radio broad- 
casts and recordings are effective aids in the classroom only 
if they are used properly by teachers. 


In 1942, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt said, 
“What the schools do may prove in the long run to be more 
decisive than any other factor in preserving the form of 
government which we cherish. This war is being fought 
to safezuard the future of humanity; schools exist to insure 
this future and if their work be not well done, in vain do 
we win victories on the field of battle.” 


Likewise, if the work of the school is not well done, our 
efforts to win the peace will be in vain. Today, as never 
before, teachers need to seek those instructional tools which 
will best achieve educational objectives and they must use 
these tools effectively. 








THE FUNCTIONS OF MOTION PICTURES 
IN LEARNING 


ROGER ALBRIGHT, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
MOTION PICTURE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is a great pleasure and privilege to be here for today’s 
session. The assignment which has been given to me to dis- 
cuss “The Functions of Motion Pictures in Learning” is a 
very important one, and one which can hardly be covered 
with adequacy in the limited time at our disposal. 

When I stand before an impressive group of this kind, 
the temptation is to talk for an hour or two. Seldom is an 
opportunity given, when such a large group thoroughly de- 
voted and consecrated to the task of educating our boys and 
girls, is gathered together with singleness of mind to con- 
sider ways of performing this important task more effec- 
tively. You are, indeed, a great inspiration and I am wish- 
ing for convincing words in this discussion. 

Monsignor McNamara, in his introductory remarks, gave 
me considerable worry that I should have to do more than 
address you this afternoon. He talked about a siesta and 
the danger of some of you taking a nap while I talk. It 
reminded me of the story of the college class of GI’s, in 
which one of the boys went to sleep. The professor ad- 
dressed another one saying, “Mr. Smith, will you reach over 
and wake up Mr. Jones?” To which the GI Smith replied, 
“Wake him up yourself, Professor; you put him to sleep.” 

As Monsignor McNamara was talking, I could visualize 
myself circulating among you waking up those who were 
lulled to sleep by what I would say. If you want to be really 
helpful to me this afternoon, you will please reach over and 
wake up any of your neighbors who seem to be taking a 
nap. 
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In focusing our attention on motion pictures this after- 
noon, we should not come to the conclusion that the motion 
picture is the sole tool of visual education. There are many 
means to be used in visualizing the curriculum, and I am 
talking about the motion picture only because the educa- 
tional film is the area of my activity. Many of you are using 
slides and maps, and strip films, and flat pictures; and 
these are all making their contribution to your teaching 
program. 

As a matter of fact, sometimes I question the wisdom of 
using a motion picture when the job has been well done 
through the use of other means. I have in mind one film 
that is being produced now, which will be used to teach 
little boys and girls how to subtract 86 from 134. 

In this picture, the producer uses the interesting device 
of having three piles of paper plates. In the first pile are 
100 paper plates. In the second pile are three packages, of 
10 paper plates each. In the third pile are four paper plates. 
That makes 134 paper plates. 

In subtracting 86, you can’t take 6 from 4, so you bor- 
row 10 of the paper plates, and then you have 14 plates on 
the third pile. Six from 14 leaves 8, and that part of the 
problem is solved. 


As we think about this picture, we might well wonder 
whether it wouldn’t be simpler for the teacher to get 134 
paper plates and take them to class, instead of using the 
picture. That, too, would be visual education. The plates 
would be cheaper than the film; and, when the lesson had 
been taught, you could use the paper plates. Maybe the 
children would like to have a picnic. 

About a year ago, a rather distinguished educator was 
discussing with me the matter of using advertising films in 
schools. His attitude toward this practice was much more 
generous than is mine. He said this rather interesting 
thing: 

“If you wanted to use a film on the manufacture of milk 
bottles, would you not expect that a manufacturer of milk 
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bottles could make a better film of this subject than some 
producer of educational films who had no connection with 
the milk bottle manufacturing business?” 


To which I replied, “Of course, but why should we want 
to take ten minutes of valuable school time to teach boys 
and girls how to make milk bottles?” 


The point that I am making is that there is no virtue 
in using motion pictures just for the sake of using motion 
pictures, or because other people are using motion pic- 
tures, or even because the motion picture is interesting. 
Our justification for the use of visual aids must go beyond 
all of these things. 


The only justification for using a motion picture in school 
is for the sake of solving some educational problem which 
cannot be solved by the procedures which are traditional 
in our program. We are, all of us, confronting educational 
problems at the various grade levels of our work. So many 
times, we are not able to get across the lesson we are trying 
to teach. There are road-blocks which stand between us 
and the learning achievements of our pupils. Whenever a 
picture can be used to remove these road-blocks, then it 
should be the tool which recommends itself to us. 


Let me illustrate the type of educational problem I have 
in mind. 

Some of you come from rural parishes, or from parishes 
where the open country is nearby. You have met little 
eight-year-old boys who know how to harness a horse long 
before they are old enough to read a book of illustrations 
on how to harness a horse. They learned by experience. 
Some of you come from Boston, or New York, or Chicago, 
and have met street boys who can show you around the 
city long before they are old enough to read a map of the 
city or a guide which tells where the different streets are. 
Here in Boston, there are little primary boys who could 
even show you how to get from South Station to North 
Station. And that is more than I know! 
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In other words, we are confronted with the fact that little 
children have the mental capacity to learn a great deal 
more than we are teaching them. The reason they don’t 
learn more is because they lack the skill in reading, or the 
skill of understanding the words that we say. They could 
learn many things from experience, if we could provide 
the experience to them through the use of the motion pic- 
ture. Many such experiences can be provided. I will dis- 
cuss this in greater detail in a few minutes. 


In every class that we teach, we have these educational 
problems. Most of them grow out of the limitations of ver- 
balism, and we are under obligation to find the solution for 
all of them. As we contemplate the contribution which 
each kind of teaching aid makes to the learning process, 
we find that there are some unique functions of the motion 
picture, which must not escape our attention. I want this 
afternoon to discuss only three of these unique functions 
out of the many which might be described to you. 


In the first place, the motion picture is able to create ex- 
perience which cannot be created in any other way. Not 
only is the motion picture able to turn back the clock— 
it can actually turn back the calendar, and we can expe- 
rience again through well-planned dramatizations the 
things which happened fifty, one hundred, and two hun- 
dred years ago—or even two thousand years ago. We can 
take the members of our class to China or India, or north- 
ern Scandinavia, or anywhere, and giye them a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the people who live in other parts 
of the world. This cannot be done so effectively by any 
other means as by the motion picture. 

In the town where I live is an elementary school whose 
principal has been very successful in interesting the par- 
ents in a Parent-Teacher Association. You will know he 
has been successful when I tell you that, with only 250 
students in his school, it is very usual for 200 parents to 
attend the monthly parents’ meeting. Among other things, 
he explains to the parents the kind of work which is done 
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in the various grades of the school, and has the teachers 
display the materials which they use. 

At one meeting, he decided it would be interesting to 
show the parents an American history film, which had 
been used in the sixth grade. This is a film which depicts 
the conditions in the United States just after the Revolu- 
tionary War, and makes it very clear that some kind of 
Constitution or rules of procedure should be developed 
which would clarify the confusion among the people. The 
film then dramatizes the sessions of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, showing the controversies and compromises out 
of which our Constitution developed. 

When the P.T.A. meeting was over, a little old lady came 
up to him and said, “Mr. Wolfe, I really shouldn’t be at 
this meeting because I have no children in your school, 
but—” and here the little old lady grinned from ear to ear 
—‘my little granddaughter goes here, and my daughter 
thought it would be nice to go tonight, and I am so glad I 
came. That was a wonderful motion picture. You know, I 
have seen lots of pictures of George Washington in my life, 
but this is the first time I ever heard him talk.” 

That little old lady wasn’t at a P.T.A. meeting at all. She 
was at a Constitutional Convention that met 160 years ago, 
and she had an experience which, by her own words, she 
had never had before; and she never could have had it 
except by means of the motion picture. 

There are so many things which can be learned more 
effectively by experiencing them than by reading about 
them. Please put down in your thinking that one of the 
basic functions of the motion picture in learning is that 
the motion picture provides experience that can’t be pro- 
vided in any other way. 

A second function of the motion picture in learning is 
that through the use of the motion picture you can see 
things which you can’t see in any other way. 

This is because the motion picture uses a language which 
is peculiar to itself. This language has principal parts, just 
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like any other language. You know the names of some of 
these principal parts. They are things like these: anima- 
tion, slow motion, montage, time lapse photography, dis- 
solves. Through the use of these devices, you can see things 
that you can’t see with the naked eye or even through a 
microscope. 

Many of you have seen a picture that always interests 
me. It starts out showing a bare piece of ground. As you 
watch, a little shoot comes up through the earth and grows 
before your eyes. Tendrils develop from the stocks and on 
these tendrils, little leaves appear. Then you see buds, 
which open into full bloom, and fade, and die. In ten min- 
utes, you see everything that happens in the life cycle of a 
plant. It took nature several months for this same life 
cycle. You can’t see this in any way except with the mo- 
tion picture. 

If you think you can, why not take a comfortable chair 
and sit alongside a rose bush in your front yard, and 
watch the roses bloom. You know how ridiculous and futile 
this would be. And yet, with a sturdy table, a flood light, 
and a time-lapse camera, I could take 13,000 pictures of 
your rose bush and print them on film, and show you what 
happened to your rose bush all summer long, and show it 
to you in ten minutes. 

A little while ago, I saw what happened to frog eggs in 
fifteen weeks. It was an amazing picture. I saw the eggs 
fertilize, the little tadpoles run around. Their tails were 
absorbed, and before the picture was over, big frogs were 
jumping around in the meadow. 

You can see the circulation of the blood, the operations 
of the nervous system—almost any process of nature, or 
the operation of scientific formula in chemistry and physics. 

In our school work the textbooks tell about these things, 
and the boys and girls try to understand them as we try to 
teach them. We all know how difficult it is, and I want to 
repeat to you again that, when we supplement our textbook 
teaching with the use of the motion picture, we find that 
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the motion picture is able to show us things that we 
couldn’t see in any other way. 

The only other function that I want to mention today is 
illustrated by a very homely example. 

Back in my office, occasionally the telephone rings and 
the inquirer will ask me for some information which is not 
readily at hand. I tell him that I will call him back. Some- 
times that is the beginning of a long and intimate telephone 
friendship. In the course of a year, perhaps I will talk with 
that same man fifteen or twenty times. Sometimes he calls 
me again; sometimes I call him. I get to know him so well 
that I call him by his first name. He calls me by my first 
name. There develops in my mind a picture of what he 
looks like. I don’t know where that picture comes from. 
Possibly he has a mental image of what I look like too. 
Those pictures in our minds I want to describe to you as 
examples of subjective imagery. 

Then, one day we both of us go to the same committee 
meeting or luncheon. What a surprise I get. He doesn’t 
look like I thought he did at all. And what a shock he gets 
as he sees me. Maybe we are all like that as we visualize 
the things we hear about or read. 

When Gone with the Wind was written several years 
ago, people all over the United States built up in their 
minds subjective images of what Rhett Butler and Scar- 
let O’Hara looked like. Different people visualized differ- 
ent kinds of images. This was evidenced by the fact that, 
when the motion picture producer decided to film the book, 
the story is that he received more than 30,000 letters sug- 
gesting the names of actors and actresses to whom these 
leading parts should be assigned. For Rhett Butler, it was 
everybody from Robert Taylor to Wallace Beery. Then the 
motion picture was made. I suppose that there is no ques- 
tion before the people in the United States on which there 
is greater unanimity. Everybody in the United States now 
knows just what Rhett Butler looks like. He bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Clark Gable. I would like to suggest to 
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you that this is an example of what might be called objec- 
tive imagery. That picture does not grow within ourselves, 
but comes as a result of our seeing it on the motion picture 
screen. 

That sort of thing is happening all the time in our class- 
rooms. We stand before twenty, thirty, or forty children 
and use the best words we know to tell them about the les- 
son. Or we have them read about it in the textbook. But 
words don’t mean the same to everyone, and consequently 
the subjective image which develops in Mary’s mind is not 
the same image that develops in Johnnie’s mind; and prob- 
ably in the minds of neither of them is there an accurate 
picture of what the teacher was talking about. If we have 
twenty pupils, perhaps we have twenty different subjective 
images developing from the verbalism of the teacher. 

And then we do a “Rhett Butler” on them. We put out the 
light and throw a motion picture on the screen, and the en- 
tire class sees the objective image. All of the students are 
seeing the same thing. They are thinking about the same 
thing. They are discussing the same thing and there de- 
velops in the classroom a unity of the recitation that is so 
essential to learning. 

I haven’t mentioned this as one of the things which a 
motion picture can do. This is actually what happens in 
every classroom where motion pictures are used. We pro- 
vide the boys and girls with a clear conception of the les- 
son material, and each and every boy and girl in the room 
has the same concept and has it as a contribution of the 
motion picture to the instructional program. 

I have talked to you in very simple terms. I would like 
to review these three functions of the motion picture in 
learning. 

The motion picture provides experience which cannot 
be had in any other way. 

The motion picture makes it possible to see things that 
can’t be seen in any other way. 


The motion picture provides a unity in the classroom 
which is very essential to effective learning. 
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Notice carefully that word “effective.” I would like to 
have you underline it in your thinking. I have not said 
that the use of motion pictures would make your work 
easier, nor that the use of motion pictures will make it 
possible for students to learn more quickly, although this 
may be true. But rather, I have suggested to you that the 
use of motion pictures will make your work more effective; 
and, as I look-out over this sea of faces here and recognize 
in you a passion for doing the best that can be done for 
those who are under your care, I know that your desire is 
to use the teaching tools that will bring the best results. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGIOUS CONTENT 
AND VISUAL AIDS 


REV. FERDINAND R. RICHARD, O.M.L., S.T.L. 
OBLATE HOUSE, HUDSON, N. H. 


Catholic educators stress more and more the effective- 
ness of Visual Aids for the Religious Instruction and Edu- 
cation of our young boys and girls. Experts in Religion, 
Art, and Pedagogy have given us, in these recent years, 
progressive and fully illustrated textbooks. Efforts are ac- 
tually made to produce Catholic motion pictures that will 
unquestionably lead to a deeper understanding and a better 
living of our Faith. This morning I would like to consider 
with you the Philosophy of Visual Aids, along with certain 
practical suggestions that could guide us in the choice and 
in the use of these Aids. 


VISUAL AIDS ARE IMPORTANT AND NECESSARY 


Rational Psychology, Pedagogy and experience have long 
ago established the utility and necessity of Visual Aids. 

These Aids are necessary in Religious Education as well 
as in other fields of education, because man’s knowledge 
originates in sense activity. Whatever enters into the mind 
comes through one or several of the five senses, chiefly 
through sight and hearing. Hence the need of Visual and 
Auditory Helps in our Religion classes. 

Moreover, the child lives much more in a world of pic- 
tures and imaginations than in a world of abstract and im- 
material ideas. The secret of teaching to them is to pro- 
ceed, by means of sense objects, from the sensitive world 
to the intellectual one, from things to ideas. The teacher 
must prepare the mind of the child to bear the strain of a 
higher concept by showing something similar in the world 
of visible or tangible realities. And we all know that Visual 
Aids are precisely made to serve that purpose. 
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It must be said also that well adapted Visual Aids are 
ordinarily part of the child’s acquired knowledge and expe- 
rience, or should be closely related to them, thus permitting 
him to proceed from previous knowledge to new knowledge. 
Truly, nothing is more familiar to the child than the visible 
world about him! 

Visual Aids are useful and necessary in Religious Edu- 
cation because they lead to a better understanding and liv- 
ing of our Faith. These helps present our chief truths in a 
striking way; they show how our Faith has been lived and 
how we should strive to practice the teachings of Christ. 
Nothing, so far, has proven to be more direct and more 
practical. 

Visual Aids are time savers. Is it not commonly said 
that: “A picture is worth a thousand words?” Our Lord 
Himself constantly taught through the visible realities He 
found about Him: the lily-of-the-valley, the birds, the har- 
vest, the sunset; He even wrote in the sand! 


THE CHURCH HAS ALWAYS USED VISUAL AIDS 


It would be interesting and quite revealing to study the 
different Visual Aids used by the catechists from the time 
of Our Lord down to our days. Even though catechisms 
have not always been illustrated, it is a fact that Visual 
Aids such as symbols, paintings, statues, plays, churches, 
processions, and ceremonies have been in constant use dur- 
ing all those years. The History of Art and that of Cate- 
chetics show that the Church has always understood the 
necessity of Visual Aids and that she has made great use 

of them. 


WE HAVE NUMEROUS VISUAL AIDS TODAY 


As we have them today, the Aids are so varied and so 
numerous that it is quite difficult to classify them. This 
work should be done, however, because it would guide the 
catechists in the choice and in the use of such Aids. Any 
tentative classification of Visual Aids would subordinate 
them to a more general heading, that of PEDAGOGICAL 
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DEVICES which would contain three main groups of such 
helps: A) VISUAL AIDS: B) AUDITORY AIDS: C) 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. 


(1) PEDAGOGICAL DEVICES (instruments that help to teach and 
to learn): 


A) VISUAL AIDS (they help to see): 
a) OBJECTS: any reality that can be heard or seen in the 


b 


~_— 


outside world about us. Ex. a church, a person, a good 
example, etc.... 


REPRESENTATIONS OF OBJECTS (substitutes for 
reality) : 
1—Pictures (paintings, prints, in color or not) : 
(a) Biblical: ex. The 
Last Supper; 
(b) Liturgical: ex. The Mass; These pictures rep- 


(c) Historical: ex. St. John resent things, per- 
OSCO; sons, places, events, 
(d) Symbolic; ex. Triangle virtue, vice, etc.... 


for Trinity; 
(e) Comics: ex. Topix. 
2—Monuments, Statues, Stained Windows (found in 
churches and cities). 
3—Projections: 
(a) Still Pictures, Postcards, photographs, etc. . 
projected; Glass Slides; Film Slides. 
(b) Motion Pictures (silent). 
Analytical, Diagrams; 
Graphic; Comparative; 
A CUNTE Ss 6688S bi ieeees Appreciative; Doctrinal; 


Maps; 
Flash Cards, etc. ... 
5—Blackboard (with white and color chalks) ; 
Bulletin Board. 
6—Workbooks, Projects, Color Books, Puzzles, etc. ... 
7—Textbooks: text and its illustrations. 


B) AUDITORY AIDS (they help to hear) : 


a) 
b) 


c) 


HUMAN VOICE: the thousands of words heard daily; 
MUSIC: sacred or church music; all other types suitable to 
teaching; 

INSTRUMENTS reproducing the human voice or music: 
1—Phonographs and Recordings; 

2—Radio; 

3—Amplifiers of all types (in school, church, elsewhere) ; 
4—All the musical instruments. 


C) AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS (they help to see and to hear): 


a) 


b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 


—— and persons: seen and heard in our environment; 
plays. 

Dramatization; Games; Excursions, ete. . 

Film Slides with sound or lecture; 

Motion Pictures (Talkies) ; 

Television. 
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VISUAL AIDS AND METHODS DIFFER 


In (the field of) Religious Education we have certain 
definite Methods of Teaching Religion, such as, the Gospel 
Method, the Liturgical Method, the Montessori Method, the 
Sower Method, the Sulpician Method, etc. . . . Each one 
follows a certain order and has definite steps through which 
the teaching is imparted and received. In any of these 
methods, however, the catechist may use a variety of Visual 
Aids or devices, such as pictures, projections, charts, etc. 
But these Aids are not the Method itself, they are mere 
Jevices or instruments at the Method’s service. In the Vis- 
ualized Baltimore Catechism!, for instance, “stick fig- 
ures” are found on every page, yet it would be a mistake 
to say that its Method is that of “stick figures,” because, 
in fact, a variety of Methods are found therein along with 
the steps of the Psychological or Munich Method. 


How TO CHOOSE VISUAL AIDS 


But how should one proceed to choose the proper Visual 
Aids for his next Religion class? The choice is doctrinally 
controlled by the specific truth one aims to teach, while 
it is pedagogically controlled by the condition of the child 
for whom it is intended. Even the best Visual Aids will 
remain fruitless if placed in the hands of a teacher who 
misunderstands the teachings of the Church or her pupils. 
Such a teacher would not even know why this visual aid is 
better than another. In selecting the proper aid the teacher 
must constantly guide himself on a twofold principle: (a) 
save the truth; (b) help the pupil. Let us take, for in- 
stance, q. 48. 

Example: question 48 of the Baltimore Catechism. What 
is man? Man is a creature composed of body and soul, and 
made to the image and likeness of God. The Biblico-Histo- 
rical Method would be an excellent way to teach this truth, 
with the help of “stick figures” (Illustration at the black- 
board). 





*The visualized Baltimore catechism, Trinity Guild, Hudson, N. H. 
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How TO USE VISUAL AIDS 


For the sake of brevity and to provoke questions from 
the audience, I will but enumerate certain suggestions that 
should guide us in the choice and in the use of “Visual 


Aids.” 


x. 


10. 


11. 


The illustrations and Aids must serve the truth, the 
pupils and the teacher. A Visual Aid is not an end 
nor a goal in itself, it is instrumental. 


. We should avoid using Visual Aids for the mere 


sake of entertainment during the Religion class, 
outside of which they may be used for recreation or 
reward. 


. It is up to the teacher to put an illustration “into 


action,” by telling the story it suggests, by stressing 
the points it has in common with the lesson, by 
making moral applications, etc. 


. The teacher should allow sufficient time for the 


pupils to examine the illustration; she should also 
let them express their reactions. 


. The illustrations should be direct, simple and clear. 


They should easily and evidently suggest the truths 
they illustrate. Ex. commercial posters. 


. The wording in connection with the illustration 


should be accurate, brief, suggestive, and easy to 
memorize. 


. Although colored pictures have a stronger appeal, 


we should not underrate the precision, neatness, and 
the visibility of black and white contrasts. 


. Visual Aids should combine accuracy and beauty: a 


beautiful picture is not always an accurate one to 
teach with. 


. We should avoid using too many illustrations for 


the same lesson, because they would then distract 
the pupils and spoil the unity and simplicity of the 
lesson. 

The illustration or picture should be shown at the 
proper time in the course of the lesson. 


Illustrations that are too actual may sometimes dis- 
tract instead of concentrating the mind of the pupil 
on the actual lesson. Try to find lasting examples, as 
did Our Lord. 
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12. Large charts placed in front of the class offer the 
advantage of concentrating the attention of the en- 
tire class on the same point while the teaching is 
being given. 


13. All the teachers do not use the same Visual Aids 
with equal effectiveness: some teachers obtain bet- 
ter results with pictures, while others excel in tell- 
ing stories, etc. 


14. Even though we have thousands of Visual Aids, 
each teacher should know how to create some of 
her own. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding may I say that Visual Aids accurately 
adapted to the official teaching of the Church and to the 
needs of the pupils are necessary helps for the effective 
teaching of our Faith. 
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CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION 
SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1947, 2:30 P.M. 


The Deaf Education Section of the Forty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the N. C. E. A. opened in the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., with a prayer by the Reverend Francis T. 
Williams, C.S.V., Chairman of the Deaf Section. After the 
expression of cordial welcome to the largest number of 
delegates ever gathered together for a Catholic Deaf Educa- 
tional Meeting, roll call was taken. 


Roll call revealed that the following clerical delegates 
were present: Rev. Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., A.M., 
Chicago, Ill., Chairman; Rev. Mark A. DeCoste, C.SS.R., 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass., Vice Chairman; Rev. George J. 
Haye, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y., Secretary; Rev. Stephen 
J. Landherr, C.SS.R., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Rev. Joseph Curran, 
S.J., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Joseph D. Meredith, Randolph, 
Mass.; Rev. Andrew Molnar, Passaic, N. J.; Rev. Joseph 
Gallo, Paterson, N. J.; Rev. B. J. Gallagher, C.SS.R., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Rev. Michael O’Brien, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Very Rev. Sylvester Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. John J. 
Watson, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Joseph M. O’Connell, West 
Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Everett W. McPhillips, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Rev. Bernard C. DeCoste, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. Walter 
L. Schroeder, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas F. Crib- 
bin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Theodore A. Opdenaker, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Rev. Charles A. Heing, C.SS.R., Chicago, III. ; 
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Rev. Daniel A. McCarthy, Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Paul F. 
Klenke, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Among the Sisters present and representing their several 
schools were: Sister Anne Bernadine, C.S.J., and Sister Ann 
Rose, C.S8.J., St. Joseph’s Institute, University City, Mo.; 
Sister Mary Regina, S.S.J., Sister Mary Rose Alice, S.S.J., 
Sister Mary Pauline, 8.S.J., and Sister Mary Aloysia, S8.S.J., 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sister Mary 
Linus Hoag, S. C., and Sister Marie Antonia McLinden, 
S. C., De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister Mary 
Xaveria, S.S.J., and Sister St. Timothy, S.S.J., Archbishop 
Ryan Memorial Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; and sixteen 
Sisters from the Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, 
Mass.; namely, Sister Mary St. Bernardine, S.S.J., Princi- 
pal, Sister Mary St. Adrian, S.S.J., Sister Mary St. Thomas, 
S.S.J., Sister Mary Eymard, S.S.J., Sister Mary Resignata, 
S.S.J., Sister Mary Jeanne, S.S.J., Sister Mary St. Stanis- 
laus, S.S.J., Sister Mary Seraphina, 8.S.J., Sister Mary 
Joanna, S.S.J., Sister Mary Maxime, S.S.J., R.N., Sister 
Mary Winifred Denise, 8.S8.J., Sister Mary Wilfrid, S.S.J., 
Sister Mary Marjorie, S.S8.J., Sister Mary Antoinette, S.S.J., 
Sister Mary Joanita, S.S.J., and Sister Mary Mariquita, 
S.S.J. 


The laity present at the convention included: Mr. Leon 
Paul, Managing Editor of E'phpheta Magazine, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mr. John Carroll and Mr. John Dolan of Paterson, 
N. J.; Miss Helen Herrick from San Francisco, Supervisor 
at the Girls’ Dept., St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Bronx, 
New York, N. Y.; Miss Gertrude M. Smith, Boston College 
High, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. William Garland, Arlington, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Pierre F. Allegaert, Newton Centre, 


Mass.; and the following delegation of teachers from the: 


Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Roxbury, Boston, Mass.; 
namely, Beatrice E. Witter, Isabel A. Downey, Catherine 
M. Cuddy, Mary E. Muldoon, Elizabeth McCauley, Ann M. 
Mulholland, Eileen Connolly, and Marjorie M. Williams. 
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Read into the record at this time was a letter from the 
Reverend Eugene Gehl, St. John’s School for the Deaf, 
Milwaukee, Wis., expressing his regret in not being able 
to be present for this Forty-fourth Convention. Father Gehl 
extended his best wishes for its success and conveyed his 
personal regards to all the delegates of the Catholic Deaf 
Section. 

Father Williams, Chairman of the Deaf Section, next 
introduced the Chairman and Discussion Leader for the 
first afternoon session. These were respectively Rev. John 
J. Watson, Director of the Deaf, Boston, Mass., and Rev. 
Joseph D. Meredith, Chaplain of the Boston School for the 
Deaf, Randolph, Mass. Under their leadership, this session 
was devoted to the theme “Improving the Learning and 
Teaching Act in Catholic Schools for Deaf in the Post- 
War World.” Developing the general theme from distinct 
points of view, papers by the following delegates were read, 
in order: 

1. “Some Objectives of Our Reading Program.” Sister 
Mary Xaveria, S.S.J., A.B., Archbishop Ryan Memorial In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion. 

2. “Auricular Training.” Sister Mary Pauline, 8.S.J., St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

3. “How to Improve the Curriculum in Catholic Schools 
for the Deaf in the Post-War World.” Rev. Francis T. 
Williams, C.S.V., A.M., Chicago, Ill., formerly Principal of 
the Senior Boys’ Dept., St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

The papers which were read gave evidence of much 
thought and intensive preparation. The discussions were 
likewise lively and interesting, with many valuable observa- 
tions and contributions from the delegates. 

Following this phase of the first meeting, names of the 
members who were to serve on the Nomination and Resolu- 
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tions Committees of this Deaf Section were unanimously 
chosen by the delegates. It was also announced that a spe- 
cial meeting for the clerical delegates would be held on 
the same evening at 8:00 o’clock. Prayers were then said, 
and the afternoon session adjourned, at 5:00 P.M. 


SPECIAL EVENING SESSION 


TUESDAY, April 8, 1947, 8:00 P. M. 


All priest delegates to the Catholic Deaf Education Sec- 
tion were present to discuss pertinent problems and to 
exchange ideas which might aid them in their role as 
moderators for the deaf and hard of hearing in their respec- 
tive dioceses. Father Stephen Landherr, C.SS.R., here 
reported on the conferences he had during the year with 
Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., for the purpose 
of introducing a course in the Sign Language into Catholic 
University. This course, Father Landherr emphasized, 
would especially benefit priests, seminarians, Sisters, 
nurses, social workers, and teachers. After his remarks, 
Doctor Deferrari, who had accepted an invitation to be pres- 
ent at this special session, assured the delegates that Catho- 
lic University would do everything possible to introduce 
such a course (or workshop) during its future summer 
workshop sessions. He described in detail, however, the 
need for a well-organized syllabus and the formulation of 
very definite objectives. He stated that if a bulletin at- 
tractively setting forth these elements were composed, for 
the aid of the University in advance, it would be possible 
to inaugurate the course at the end of the summer session 
1947, or at the beginning of the summer session 1948. 
Father George Haye, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y., immedi- 
ately proposed that Father Landherr, C.SS.R., and Father 
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Williams, C.S.V., work together on the details as outlined 
by Doctor Deferrari in the hopes that such a course at 
Catholic University would be available, for a ten-day 
period, at the end of the summer session of 1947. 

This session was especially honored by a visit from His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
Archbishop of Boston, who discussed his plans for the 
Catholic deaf and hard of hearing in Boston and expressed 
his vital interest in what the priests were doing for these 
people in the dioceses which they represented. This Section 
was doubly honored when the President General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop of Cincinnati, John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
S.T.M., dropped in for a few minutes. He was indeed happy 
to see the Archbishop of Boston in our midst and to note his 
absorbing interest in the problems of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. Archbishop McNicholas then related to Arch- 
bishop Cushing his desire to see a larger number of hard 
of hearing girls accepted as postulants for the Sisterhood. 
An ensuing discussion resulted in Archbishop Cushing’s 
expressing his support for such an order of Sisters in the 
archdiocese of Boston. Before leaving the session the very 
congenial Archbishop of Boston consented to pose for the 
Section photographer, Father Molnar of Paterson, N. J. 
The picture will show Archbishop Cushing holding a copy 
of Ephpheta, a Catholic magazine for the deaf and hard 
of hearing, which is the official organ of the Deaf Educa- 
tion Section of the N. C. E. A. Discussions continued until 
the meeting was adjourned at 11:00 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 


The session opened with prayer and all the members 
answered the roll call. Father Williams then turned the 
meeting over to the Chairman of this session, the Reverend 
Joseph M. O’Connell, Chaplain, St. Agnes’ Home, West 
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Hartford, Conn. The Discussion Leader was the Reverend 
Bernard C. DeCoste, Director for the Deaf, State School 
for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. The first paper in this meeting, 
read by Rev. Everett W. McPhillips, St. Mary’s Church, 
Pawtucket, R. I., was entitled ‘““Audiometer Tests and Hard 
of Hearing Problems.” Father McPhillips has done a vast 
amount of work in audiometer testing and possesses a deep 
insight into the problems of the hard of hearing. As a result 
of the very lively discussion which followed, there was 
established the important point that audiometer testing for 
the deaf and hard of hearing is a contact for their spiritual 
rehabilitation. 

“The Education of the Adult Deaf,” was the title of the 
next paper, presented by Rev. Mark A. DeCoste, C.SS.R., 
Mission Church, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. It was very 
enlightening and the discussion that followed should indeed 
prove valuable for those who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of the deaf in a post-war world. 

The final paper of the session was read by Mr. Leon 
Paul, Managing Editor of Ephpheta, from Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Developing his topic “Journalism and the Deaf,” he went 
into detail in showing how to meet the challenge to informa- 
tion in our times and how to make truth interesting as well 
as axiomatic. The discussion brought out, by way of specific 
application, a few constructive criticisms for the improv- 
ing of Ephpheta, the Section’s official organ. The session 
closed with prayer at 11:30 A. M. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 9, 1947, 2:00 P. M. 


After the Sisters of St. Joseph at the Boston School for 
the Deaf, together with their Principal, Sister Mary St. 
Bernardine, had acted as hostesses to the delegate priests 
by preparing a delightful turkey luncheon, the third session 
was devoted to demonstrations of methodology in teaching 
the deaf. These were presented in the school auditorium. 
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Sister Margaret Louise, S.S.J., of the Primary Depart- 
ment, gave a prepared demonstration with her 1B pupils 
in Speech, Lip-Reading, and Silent Reading. There was a 
general expression of admiration and gratitude at the 
sight of little tots five and six years old, acoustically 
handicapped as they were, speaking and reading lips with 
very little effort. 


The second demonstration, which was unprepared, was 
given by Sister Berchmans, S.S.J., of the Lower Inter- 
mediate Department. In this Language demonstration, 
Sister was assisted by grade 4A pupils, who revealed the 
significant rate of progress such students might make in 
speech and lip-reading, as well as the ability to use good 
English in asking questions. 


The third and final demonstration was given by Sister 
Eymard, 8.S.J., of the Grammar Department. This was an 
unprepared demonstration in Geography with grade 6A 
pupils. The lesson material dealt with Holland, and in- 
volved the use of colored as well as black-and-white slides. 
On the basis of the pictures presented on the screen, Sister 
asked questions on different phase of life in Holland. The 
students, of course, were required to read her lips and give 
the answers in oral speech. The demonstration not only 
emphasized, in the teaching of geography to acoustically 
handicapped students, the extreme importance of visual aids 
but gave evidence of the great strides that had been made 
in lip-reading and speech. Questions were successfully 
asked by those in the audience who were at least twenty-five 
feet away from the pupils. 


All three demonstrations displayed the merits of con- 
centrating on Speech and Lip-Reading in the very early 
grades and how important it is to recognize that the deaf 
child never needs the best teaching so much as between the 
ages of three and six years. Also, these demonstrations 
made the delegates very conscious of the moral and theologi- 
cal virtues and to what degree they must be possessed by 
the teacher of deaf children. 
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A scheduled visit to Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass., on the following morning neces- 
sitated holding the election of officers for 1947-48 at this 
afternoon session. 

At 5:15 P. M., therefore, after recess of an hour, the 
session for the election of officers opened with a prayer. 
Father Williams, C.S.V., Chairman, explained that he had 
been requested by the Secretary General of the Convention 
to have the names of the newly elected officers of the Deaf 
Section for 1947-48 in his hands by noon the following day. 
The Nominating Committee was then asked to make its 
report. 


This Committee, comprising Sister Mary Regina, S.S.J., 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman; 
Sister Anne Rose, 8.S.J., St. Joseph’s Institute, University 
City, Mo., and Sister Mary Linus Hoag, S.C., De Paul 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., presented the following names 
for offices of the Deaf Section during the year 1947-48: 
Chairman: Rev. Paul F. Klenke, A.B., Principal of St. 
Rita’s School for the Deaf, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio.; 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Michael D. O’Brien, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Secretary: Sister Anne Bernadine, C.S.J., St. 
Joseph’s Institute, University City, Mo. These members 
were unanimously elected as the new officers of the Deaf 
Section for the year 1947-48. 

At this session also, the Resolutions Committee with Rev. 
Paul F. Klenke, Chairman; Sister St. Timothy, S.S.J., 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and Sister Mary St. Bernardine, S.S.J., Principal of the 
Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass., presented the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 
I 


Resolved: 


That we extend a vote of thanks to the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, for the kind 
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invitation of this year and for the efficient way in which all 
the arrangements were handled in this year’s convention. 


II 
That a vote of thanks be extended to the Sisters of the 
Boston School for the Deaf for their kindness in arranging 
an exhibition for the Section and also for the delicious 
dinners served. 


III 
That we express a vote of thanks to Reverend Francis T. 
Williams, C.S.V., of Chicago, Ill, for the work he is 
doing in research fields for the common good of all our 
schools for the deaf. That we further recognize the need of 
research work and carry it on as far as we can and give all 
the aid possible to those who are engaged in it. 


IV 
That a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Nathan P. Har- 
ris, Principal, and to the teachers of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf for the courtesy extended to us on our 
visit to that school. 


V 
That we continue the convention outline as passed by 
the 1946 Assembly in regard to the procedure of the meet- 
ings for the Deaf Education Section, devoting the first two 
days to school work and the last day to a consideration of 
mutual aid to the common end of our work as can be given 
by missionary and school work. 


VI 
That every school for the deaf here represented subscribe 
to and do all they can to further the cause of the magazine 
Ephpheta, the official organ of this Section. 


VII 
That the papers of the convention be limited to one or 
two subjects and that these topics be covered as thoroughly 
as possible. Further, if possible, that the demonstration 
work be carried out in conjunction with the same theme or 
topic. 
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VIII* 

That there be a meeting of a committee representative 
of the Educators’ Group and the Diocesan Moderators’ 
Group to work for the coordination of their respective 
activities; further, that the recommendations of this com- 
mittee be presented to the entire body for discussion and 
formulation of resolutions. 

Motion to accept resolutions made by Rev. Joseph Gallo. 
Seconded by Rev. Michael O’Brien. 

The Resolutions Committee: 
Rev. Paul F. Klenke 
Sister St. Timothy 
Sister St. Bernardine 

The meeting closed with prayer and adjournment at 6:15 
P. M. 

The hospitality of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Boston School 
for the Deaf, was not something easily to be forgotten. It 
is difficult to find words to express our feeling of gratitude 
to them for making us feel like “one big family.” After 
we had a steak dinner (steak that could be cut with a 
fork and that melted in your mouth) we departed in the 
Boston Terminal Bus (that had been supplied to us for 
the entire afternoon by the Transportation Committee of 
the N. C. E. A., and for which all the members of the Deaf 
Education Section are indeed grateful) to the Boston Sym- 
phony Hall for the Public Meeting that was to be held at 
8:30 P. M. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 10, 1947, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting on this morning took place at the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, in Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
After a very warm welcome from Mr. Harris, Principal, 
and the members of the faculty, several classes of students 
gathered in the auditorium to greet the delegation. Fol- 


*Motion proposed by Rev. Theodore Opdenaker, first moved by 
Rev. Andrew Molnar, and seconded by Rev. Bernard DeCoste. 
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lowing preliminary introductions and identifications, Mr. 
Leon Paul addressed the assembly on “Journalism and the 
Deaf.” The students and teachers then retired to their 
classrooms for informal visitations and discussions. All the 
delegates were of one voice on the very fine work being done 
at Horace Mann in residual hearing. After an hour of class- 
room visitation, there was adjournment at 11:30 A. M. 


FIFTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 10, 1947, 2:00 P. M. 


The session opened with prayer by Rev. Walter L. Schroe- 
der, New York, N. Y., chairman for this afternoon session 
which was devoted to the problems of the Diocesan Modera- 
tors for the Deaf. “Some Pressing Problems Among the 
Deaf” was the title of a paper presented by Rev. Stephen 
J. Landherr, C.SS.R., Ph.D., St. Boniface Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In it he brought up the challenging issue, why 
so many of our young deaf leave the Church, and why so 
many others grow indifferent to attending Mass on Sun- 
days and Holydays, and to the reception of the Sacraments. 
Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin, Brooklyn, N. Y., Discussion 
Leader, succeeded admirably in inspiring some of the young 
deaf present to express their views. Very specific was their 
demand for a Deaf CYO—and enlightening the fact that 
many of their Catholic deaf companions belong to some 
other kind of club that is indeed secret. 

The final paper of the session was read by Rev. Andrew 
J. Molnar, St. Stephen’s Church, Passic, N. J. His topic, 
“Deaf Education in the Paterson Diocese,” made the dele- 
gates “sit up and take notice” inasmuch as he revealed plans 
for a new Catholic School for the Deaf in the Paterson 
Diocese. In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper,.he was encouraged to go along with the project 
he proposed until its realization. All promised their co- 
operation according to their possibilities. 

FRANCIS T. WILLIAMS, C.S.V., 
Chairman. 








PAPERS 


SOME OBJECTIVES OF OUR READING PROGRAM 


SISTER MARY XAVERIA, S.S.J., A.B., ARCHBISHOP 
RYAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rev. Thomas Lynch, Professor of English at the College 
of Chestnut Hill, begins, continues, and closes all his 
courses to teachers with the counsel, “Teach the child to 
read and you have educated him.” I maintain, “Teach the 
deaf child to read, and you have provided him with a power 
that will not only transform long tedious hours into vital 
experiences, but which will enrich his whole life.” More 
than this, teach the deaf child to read, and you admit him 
to a world of wonder, knowledge, beauty, and power which 
he can get in no other way. The human voice as you and 
I know it is forever closed to him. The radio, so widely 
publicized as the new R in education, does not reach him. 
In his isolation and lack of confidence, consequent upon 
his being in a complex civilization geared and built for 
hearing people, he must have the inspiration and satis- 
faction that reading can give. Because he is handicapped, 
he needs the enrichment of background, thought, and life 
itself that comes from familiarity with good literature. 


What does reading involve for the hearing child? It in- 
volves the visual observation of the printed word, and the 
various techniques of analyzing and generalizing word 
components and clues. But this is affected by the pro- 
nunciation of words, by those skills employed in analyzing 
the sound characteristics of spoken words, and the ability 
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to think of sounds corresponding to parts of the visual 
word-forms (letters, phonograms, and syllables). This is 
what reading signifies for the normal child. He uses a 
two-way system—he sees it and he hears it, and by the 
combination of these two powers, he reads. 


The deaf child has been deprived of one of these powers. 
What, therefore does reading involve for him? Something 
must be substituted for the loss, and it is the teacher who 
must supply a power. She cannot make him hear, so she 
must make him feel the words (not in the tactile, but 
rather in the emotional sense of the word). She, there- 
fore, substitutes feeling the words for hearing the words. 
In dealing with deaf people, one must be conscious that 
the emotional factors are most important. For them read- 
ing is a tool without which they would be helpless. They 
are going to be tomorrow’s citizens; therefore, they must 
be trained to think, and reading is thinking with authors. 


All the difficulties encountered by teachers of reading to 
hearing children—and they are myriad—are magnified in 
our special field. We, like them, meet the physical, psycho- 
logical, and educational obstacles which hinder success. 
Physical deficiencies—poor vision and other eye defects, 
inertia and too great nervous energy—these must be dis- 
covered and corrected before any solid foundation can even 
be started. 


A number of psychological factors must be considered 
as affecting the child’s ability to comprehend literature. 
First, and of prime importance, native intelligence is a 
determining element. If the pupil has inferior learning 
ability, it requires a great deal of hard work on the part 
of the teacher to achieve results. His memory must be 
trained, or he has difficulty in bringing his past experiences 
to the matter he is reading and so cannot easily compre- 
hend the meaning of the author. His imagination must be 
highly developed, or he will not be able to lose himself in 
reality and enter the realm of fiction. The emotions are 
perhaps of the greatest import. A clever author knows how 
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to play upon the feelings of his readers, and, if the child 
has been well directed in the growth of his own emotions, 
as most of the children in our Catholic schools have been, 
then he can enter into the spirit of the story, and relive 
the situations in which the author has placed his charac- 
ters. The child who is emotionally balanced will bring to 
his reading a critical attitude, and will have the ability to 
distinguish right and ethical behavior. Watch a child at 
the moving pictures, and you can judge the degree in which 
his emotions have properly developed. If he laughs at 
another’s misery and misfortune, or rejoices when might 
triumphs over right, then you know that your training has 
not been too successful. 

Today we hear so much about therapy. Why not use 
reading as a therapy to correct character defects? Let us 
give our pupils the current juvenile classics so highly rec- 
ommended for this purpose. Of course, I am not so foolish 
as to think that any book in itself can correct character 
deficiencies but reading is an invaluable means to help the 
teacher. The child cannot get this therapy in any better 
way. As the deaf child is deprived of the chief organ of 
learning, he must have a substitute for it. What is more 
potent than reading? With the deaf child, the teaching 
of fine distinctions is difficult. He can, however, get these 
nice discriminations from reading more and more. It is our 
duty to place attractive books at his disposal. There are 
so many distractions that prevent the deaf child from con- 
centrating on books. Outside the classroom he has his shop 
work, his sports, his clubs, all of which occupy a great deal 
of his time and leave little leisure to be turned into enjoy- 
able reading hours. Some effort should be made to offset 
these distractions because reading will support him when 
he will have outgrown all these recreations. 

The problems which concern us as teachers most are the 
reading disabilities. The factors which militate against 
our success in producing intelligent readers are chiefly the 
child’s lack of a basic vocabulary, the inadequacy of his 
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personal experiences, and the slow development of reading 
skills. Vocabulary building can be the most tiresome or 
the most vital period of the day. To teach words as sep- 
arate units will soon weary even the most tiresome pupil. 
But take a situation, bring out all the possible vocabulary 
connected with it, teach the corresponding synonyms and 
antonyms, and a decided contribution has been made to the 
child’s vocabulary which will be lasting because it has 
been a living experience. As as example, Father Landherr 
took our basketball team to New York one Saturday. They 
came in Monday morning just full of the trip and bubbling 
over with questions. “What were the high buildings called? 
What were in them? How did they keep the streets so 
clean? The people in the subway were impolite to them. 
How would you write that?’ Here we learnt jostled, 
elbowed, shouldered, crushed, and knocked. The scheduled 
plan of the morning was abandoned and the practical utili- 
zation of their personal experiences was substituted to the 
great advantage of the entire class. The girls, who had not 
been on the trip, enjoyed it vicariously through the de- 
scriptions of the boys. 


It is important to impress on the child that synonyms 
have shades of meanings, or you will be saying mea culpa, 
as I was, when after I had told a boy that endow was syn- 
onymous with give, he wrote in his News, “Mrs. Howard 
endowed me with five cents.” A very profitable exercise in 
vocabulary work is to have the children bring in on Mon- 
day morning a list of words unfamiliar to them that they 
have met with over the week-end, and have each member 
volunteer his knowledge of the word or expression. Idioms 
should be drilled on constantly, and the dictionary should 
be in constant use although the child should not become a 
slave to it.. I recall a boy who kept his book superimposed 
on the dictionary, and as he read each word, he found the 
meaning of it. This was slavery, not reading, for he got 
no pleasure from it. The pupil should be shown by short 
passages how eminent writers use words that strike the 
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imagination to vivify their works. The teacher should sup- 
ply real motivation in the development of the vocabulary 
and she should be ever watchful to utilize all the devices 
which will make word-study attractive to the child. Teachers 
of hearing children have many helps; we must borrow 
them and invent special ones besides. 


A zealous teacher will be alert to enrich the experiences 
of her pupils. When possible, this should be actually done 
by excursions to interesting places, visits to museums and 
various exhibits which have a broadening influence on the 
child’s background. If these visits are impractical, all chil- 
dren like to pretend, and here the wise teacher has a wealth 
of material. Have the class participate in the project 
rather than the teacher do all the work. Once we planned 
a trip to Gettysburg. I knew the section well, and so could 
supply local details. One child wrote to the A. A.A. for 
information about the route, another to an automobile 
agency for the cost of hiring two machines, another to the 
hotel for rates; others wrote for literature and pictures to 
the Chambers of Commerce of the various towns through 
which we would pass. All agencies responded graciously. 
Then all was in order, and we left Philadelphia (on card- 
board) traveled to our destination where one of the boys 
acted as official guide over the Battlefield. We returned by 
way of Harrisburg, our State Capital. All conceded that 
their experiences had been widened. But one of the most 
important results of the project was the training in social 
amenities. The deaf must live and work with people, and 
we must train our pupils to observe the niceties of the out- 
side world. 


Reading is the most complex subject we have to teach. 
After hard work we think that we have laid the founda- 
tion by providing the children with an adequate vocabulary, 
a knowledge of grammatical forms, and an enriched back- 
ground. We have also dealt conscientiously with the me- 
chanical aspects of reading. But many of the children are 
not readers in the sense that they enjoy books. So the 
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teacher must supply the motivation by stimulating their 
curiosity, arousing their enthusiasm, and nurturing the 
germ of appreciation which is inborn in every child but 
latent in most of our deaf pupils. The teacher of the deaf 
must be highly resourceful. She must coax her pupils out 
of their defensive shells. She must not only be ears for 
them, she must be wings. Our primary aim in teaching 
reading is comprehension, and if we can get our pupils to 
understand what the passage is about, to distinguish the 
main thought, and above all, to enjoy their reading, we have 
succeeded in a very onerous task. Teaching reading is 
highly individualized, and it calls for physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and imaginative effort on the part of the teacher. 


This brings me to the qualifications of the ideal teacher 
of the deaf. I think that most of us as members of Religious 
Communities have entered the field through obedience. 
Superiors have told us to go, and like the man in the 
Gospel, we went. Yet this is not a haphazard way of choos- 
ing personnel for so important a work. We believe that 
the Holy Ghost is behind such orders. No teacher needs 
Him more than the teacher of the deaf. With His guid- 
ance, the Sister will cultivate the admonition of Christ to 
be as wise as serpents and as simple as doves. The deaf 
have a discernment that is alarming. Those of you who 
work with them realize that they read character with a 
penetration that makes the insincere or faint-hearted ill 
at ease. Usually the teacher selected for this work is well 
trained professionally for she must compete with experi- 
enced and highly-specialized men and women. She must 
be eager to continue her studies and keep informed of the 
improved techniques in her field. She must learn the ability 
of each child she handles, and require that he keep up to 
his capability. A deep bond of sympathy, but not of sen- 
timentality, must exist between the teacher and the pupil, 
for the teacher is closer to the deaf child than anyone, 
even his parents. She must be enthusiastic, for when 
enthusiasm wanes, good teaching ceases. But above all, 
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she must be understanding, believing all things and hop- 
ing all things for the child’s adjustment, happiness, and 
spiritual welfare. Selflessness is the keynote of her life. 
Thus, when the teacher, under the guiding influence of 
Christ, has developed the qualities requisite for success in 
the classroom—knowledge, energy, initiative, personality— 
she has indeed influenced the child. He will not only be able 
to read, but will become a responsible citizen and a staunch 
and devout member of the Catholic Church. 
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AURICULAR TRAINING 


SISTER MARY PAULINE, S§.8S.J. 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Scientific experiments in the field of hearing tests have 
established the fact that the number of totally deaf persons 
is small and that a large percentage of children who were 
thought to be profoundly deaf possess varying degrees of 
residual hearing. Although these facts are not new, the 
necessity of training residual hearing is, at present, more 
widely recognized in schools for the deaf and educators are 
now concerned with the improvement of techniques by 
which the remnants of hearing may be fully utilized. 


Auricular training deals not only with the task of teach- 
ing children to distinguish and comprehend the sounds they 
hear but also with the imitation of the speech patterns 
heard. Since the acquisition of speech accelerates mental 
development, aids educational achievement, and is a major 
factor in helping the child to accomplish the best of which 
he is capable, any amount of time spent in training resid- 
ual hearing may be considered well spent if results, how- 
ever slight, are obtained. 


The program of auricular training at St. Mary’s that has 
been developed over a period of many years, will be de- 
scribed, with emphasis placed on the work with the younger 
children, who need every possible help in learning to talk. 
Pupils with an appreciable amount of hearing are grouped 
according to age and achievement, and receive acoustic 
training through the medium of group hearing aids in the 
classroom. This is supplemented by the introduction of 
sounds directly into the ear and by intensified rhythm work. 
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In addition, individual pupils, with less hearing acuity 
than these, are given special acoustic lessons. Various 
experiments with devices to facilitate amplification of 
sound have been tried with these pupils. For example, the 
megaphone, cylinders, and the “simplex tubes” developed 
by Doctor Goldstein, together with individual and group 
hearing aids, have been used extensively in giving the pupils 
experience in listening and in aiding them to acquire better 
speech. 


The selection of pupils to receive special acoustic work 
is made on the basis of audiometric tests plus the use of 
vowels spoken directly into the ear. In testing the preschool 
and preparatory groups the vowels alone are used to deter- 
mine hearing acuity. Every child who manifests some 
response to audio-stimulation is placed on the auricular 
list. Classroom teachers are instructed to repeat the vowel 
tests from time to time and to recommend for special work 
any child with usable hearing. Two classrooms are equipped 
as auricular centers where pupils with residual hearing 
are given the systematic help and training necessary to 
enable them to use their hearing. These rooms contain 
group hearing aids, instruments producing gross sounds, 
charts, toy objects, and a piano for rhythm work. 


The aim of the auricular program is to enable every child 
to make the greatest possible use of the hearing he pos- 
sesses, so that better speech may result. With this in mind, 
the teacher of acoustic work concentrates on helping the 
child first to listen, second to comprehend and distinguish 
between sounds, and finally to imitate in speech the sounds 
heard. 

The deaf child must learn to listen. To begin this instruc- 
tion the teacher uses gross sounds such as instrument 
sounds—a bell, a drum, a whistle; sounds the animals make 
—the bark of a dog, the lowing of cattle, the bleating of 
sheep ; everyday sounds—knocking on a door, laughter, auto 
horns, something dropping on the floor. In the beginning 
the children learn to listen to and recognize the difference 
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between the sounds of two instruments and gradually new 
sounds are introduced. 


The next step is the use of vowel sounds and words, and 
this is followed by commands and sentences. Gross sounds, 
vowel sounds, and sentences are not, however, thought of as 
separate units, but as parts of the total use of residual hear- 
ing. Practice in all these three steps continues in the daily 
program. 


When the children learn to listen to sound, to sort it out, 
and to associate it with something meaningful, imitation in 
speech follows. 


Some children make rapid progress, others advance very 
little, and in between these extremes there are numerous 
and varied levels of accomplishment. Each child’s progress 
is dependent upon a number of factors: hearing loss, age, 
mental development, physical fitness, and effort. Every 
child cannot recognize every vowel and every consonant 
through hearing, and some children are limited to dis- 
tinguishing between two or three sounds. But every sound 
which can be perceived acoustically is looked upon as 
definite progress to be measured only in terms of the ulti- 
mate goal of all educational effort—which is to promote in 
the deaf child the most complete development of his 
personality through the understanding and use of words. 


To help visualize the acoustic program outlined above let 
us look in at one of the auricular centers of St. Mary’s dur- 
ing an afternoon session. Every effort is made to create and 
maintain within the children the desire to participate in 
auricular training. To this end the room itself is made as 
attractive as possible and a free and pleasant atmosphere 
prevails. 


The opening of the first period is announced by flying 
feet and bubbling laughter as two preschool pupils come 
running down the hall. Sometimes they bring their dolls 
as well as themselves for ear training and how sweet it is to 
hear them say the vowel sounds into the dolls’ ears. Patricia 
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listens as “ar” is called into her ear and then says it herself. 
Oo, ou, aw, and oa are presented in the same manner with 
Patricia reproducing them in speech. An occasional vowel 
must be repeated before she can distinguish it. Now Patricia 
is shown a number of toy objects on a table—a boat, a top, 
a bus, a drum, a ball, and told that she is to listen for the 
word sounds associated with each. Meaning is thus con- 
nected with sound. The second Patricia (for both of these 
little girls are named after the Apostle of Ireland) watches 
her rival closely to catch any mistake she might make in 
selecting the object. A review of commands follows and 
Patricia bows, jumps, claps her hands, and washes her 
face as these are spoken into her ear. A new command is 
added to the list—“Laugh.” It is given first in speech read- 
ing to make sure the child knows what to listen for. Then 
it is spoken into her ear. Patricia does not respond im- 


mediately. Again the command is given in speech reading 


and speech. This time the three-year-old child laughs 
delightfully. After it is contrasted with other commands, 
Patricia’s lesson is over and her success is pictured in the 
star pasted after her name on the wall chart. 


The second Patricia puts down her doll and takes her 
turn at listening. Instrument sounds are her starting point. 
A whistle is blown. Patricia points both to the real object 
and to the picture on the chart. Next a snapper sounds. 
This and other instrument sounds are recognized. Patricia 
listens attentively to vowels and consonants and reproduces 
them in speech and action. It is surprising to see how this 
little girl succeeds in lowering the vowels “oo” and “oa” 
from a naturally high pitch to one much more pleasant. 


All too soon the glass door of the auricular room frames 
the faces of two little boys who are anxious to start their 
lesson, so both Patricias pick up their dolls and a piece of 
candy, and return to preschool where they demonstrate 
what they have been doing for the other babies. Patricia I 
has learned to recognize 30 nouns and 20 commands aurally 
and Patricia II has 15 nouns and 10 commands. 
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Richard and Peter are seven years old. Richard is wear- 
ing a newly acquired hearing aid while Peter uses the group 
aid for amplification. Although they now distinguish all of 
the vowel sounds readily, continual experience in hearing 
them must be provided so with these sounds the period 
begins. The boys go through the vowels and words rapidly. 
On a chart movable pictures of toys have been placed. The 
sentence “I want a top” is spoken into the microphone. One 
of the boys takes the correct picture from the chart and 
gives it to his teacher. The sentence is repeated until the 
pictures of all of the toys have been removed. Richard and 
Peter take turns in speaking the same sentence to Sister 
who gives each boy the card he asks for provided his 
speech is intelligible, This exercise, besides maintaining 
interest, provides training in listening, memory, and speech. 


Therese, Judy, and Garfield arrive at this point. They im- 
mediately make known their desire to put on the earphones. 
These children are more concerned with competition than 
the actual acquisition of speech. Each one wants to “hear” 
better than the others so all three are apt pupils although 
they are severely deaf. Garfield is the oldest and has the 
most usable hearing and consequently the best speech. In 
spite of this fact he has to struggle to maintain superiority 
because Therese and Judy are determined he shall not out- 
shine them. Today they will work on the name of foods. 
After a short review of nouns and words each child is given 
a set of pictures illustrating different foods. Sister says, 
“IT like ice cream.” The child holding this picture repeats 
the word “ice cream” and turns the picture face down. The 
sentence is repeated until all of the pictures have been 
turned. Elements spoken incorrectly are noted by the 
teacher for drill at another time. The children are obtaining 
an aural pattern of sentence structure. They are experienc- 
ing the rhythmic flow of speech so lacking in the speech 
of the profoundly deaf. They will gradually incorporate this 
rhythm into their speech. 
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Judy, Therese, and Garfield give way rather reluctantly 
to Arlene and Sandra. Both girls have garbled and muddled 
speech because they have been hearing clouded, indefinite 
sounds. Their progress promises to be rapid as well as 
extensive. A story of four or five sentences follows drill on 
the consonants “s” and “th.” The children enjoy stories 
and listen with the utmost attention in order to catch every 
sentence. Questions are then asked. In the beginning ques- 
tions requiring only “Yes” and “No” are used. More detailed 
answers are given when the speech involved is learned. The 
stories not only aid concentration but provide interest as 
well. Sandra and Arlene enjoy, too, the nursery rhymes 
and the songs which are sung and played for them. 


The last half hour of the day is spent in rhythm work. 
High and low pitch, accent, continuity, intonation, and the 
development of rhythm itself are stressed aurally and tac- 
tilly. Work on accent and continuity is being stressed today. 


The song: 


God made the sun, 
God made the sea; 
God made the moon, 
And God made me. 


is written on the blackboard. Accent marks are placed above 
the words and lines drawn under the sentences to show 
phrasing. The children put on the earphones and feel the 
piano to listen to the rhythm of the song. They clap the 
rhythm marking the accent while singing “la la la.” Finally, 
the words themselves are used. How the children delight 
in “singing” the song individually after it is done as a 
class exercise. 


These few examples of the achievements of ear training 
illustrate the possibilities in an auricular program. Auricu- 
lar training takes its value from the accomplishments which 
it effects, as Dr. Alexander Ewing states in his book The 
Handicap of Deafness’’: 
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. All of the experience a child gains through hearing 
kecomes part of his mental make-up. He approaches nearer 
to normality because mental activity is continually being 
stirred through five senses and not four. There is a subtle 
and valuable effect upon thinking when clear word patterns 
take the p!ace of skeleton lip-read words. Facilitated think- 
ing in turn influences the child’s understanding of spoken 
communications, the fluency of his speech, his rate of learn- 
ing and his social behaviour.” ? 


To every child, therefore, who possesses any degree of 
usable hearing belongs the right of receiving the training 
necessary for the full development of that hearing and upon 
every educator of the deaf rests the responsibility of giving 
such training. At St. Mary’s we feel that auricular training 
presents an excellent opportunity of following closer in the 
footsteps of the Divine Master of whom it is written, 


“He has done all things well, He has made the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speak.” 





1 Ewing, me an G., The Handicap of Deafness, p. 227. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1 








HOW TO IMPROVE THE CURRICULUM IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


REV. FRANCIS T. WILLIAMS, C.S.V., A.M., GRADUATE 

STUDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. FORMERLY PRINCI- 

PAL, ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, SENIOR BOYS’ 
DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The last time we met in St. Louis a year ago, it was my 
privilege to address you on the burning question: “What 
is Wrong With Our Schools for the Deaf?” The paper 
represented my own personal observations based upon 
experience as an administrator and teacher. Without enter- 
ing into any detailed discussion of the paper which is avail- 
able to those who did not hear it in the Proceedings of the 
National Catholic Educational Association for the year 
1946, my proposal was a sensible approach: take time off 
and study the basic weakness of our schools for the Deaf 
...its Curriculum. 


The first problem was to secure the guidance of educa- 
tional experts. I have taken advanced courses in Education 
at Loyola University in Chicago and Fordham University 
in New York and registered as an auditor in the Teachers 
College at Columbia University. Study and conversation 
with others convinced me that the outstanding specialist in 
the field of the Curricula was Mr. Ralph W. Tyler, Chair- 
man of the Department of Education at the University of 
Chicago. 


I entered the University of Chicago last fall with the 
specific plan of devoting my energies to a study of our 
Curriculum. Because of the vast amount of literature I 
felt it would be impossible to assemble any worthwhile talk 
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for this meeting and long in advance notified your Secretary 
of my plight. But as the year progressed, the solution to 
the problem began taking shape in my mind and the follow- 
ing is a preliminary and tentative answer to the question 
posed at St. Louis: “What is Wrong With Our Schools for 
the Deaf?” 


Before getting into the paper proper I want to emphasize 
that I do not intend to picture a hazy portrait as one who 
is in an ivory tower and isolated from the difficulties en- 
countered in actual deaf schools. I have set up a method 
of attacking the problem and then made a practical applica- 
tion of it in this paper to my own Institution. What I would 
suggest, however, is that you bear in mind not so much my 
answer to the problem at St. Joseph’s, but rather the method 
I have used. For it seems to me that if the methods used 
are correct, then they may be adjusted to fit the needs of 
any Catholic School for the Deaf. 


Since September, 19438, I have been Principal of St. 
Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Senior Boys’ Dept., Bronx, 
New York. It is a privately owned, non-sectarian school 
under the direction of the State. The institution must 
maintain two registered nurses, a physician, dentist, and 
otologist who are to look after the preservation and the 
development of the pupils’ health. Medical diagnosis and 
necessary treatment are responsibilities of the school. It 
is our responsibility to acquaint parents with the defects 
and health handicaps in the child and to use every educa- 
tional device to bring action by those parents on behalf of 
the child. The school enrolls pupils from the fourth through 
the eighth grade. The age range in the grades is from 
eleven to seventeen years. In our senior high school, which 
is accredited by the New York State Regents Board, the age 
range is from sixteen to twenty-one. The average class- 
room pupil load, in both divisions, is ten. Occupational 
training for these deaf-mutes consists of printing, lino- 
typing, carpentry, sheet metal, practical electricity, elemen- 
tary woodworking, and art. We have ninety boys—they 
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come on Monday morning and stay with us until Friday 
afternoon. 

At St. Joseph’s we have a forty-one-page printed booklet 
for the benefit of the teachers entitled Outline of Course of 
Study for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf. But as 
experienced faculty members peruse the pamphlet, some 
seem to feel that it is no different from the outline of 
studies for the ordinary high school student in the United 
States. 


In the early nineteenth century, a group of educators 
assembled together and took on the now. well-known title 
“Committee of Ten.” For over a quarter of a century they 
dictated what courses of mathematical instruction should 
be given in our American school systems, and all slavishly 
and religiously followed their recommendations without 
ever asking themselves if the judgment of these specialists 
was an infallible guide in determining the needs of our 
young American students. From the point of view of our 
college instructors they were right because they provided 
the basic groundwork for any Freshman in a college. 


But it is a well-known fact that most of our high school 
graduates did not then and do not now enter college after 
receiving their high school diploma. For them the recom- 
mendations of the “Committee of Ten’ had no significant 
bearing or valuable suggestion to offer. They were not 
concerned whether the large majority of boys and girls had 
completed their formal education. Their ideas were based 
solely upon the world as seen through the eyes of teachers 
who in their future years would never again visit the cor- 
ridors of a school except for their own children’s graduation 
exercise or their children’s first stage appearance in the 
grammar school play. 

Like every conscientious administrator, I have given con- 
siderable attention to the problems faced by our particular 
type of institutions. There is no doubt that everybody in 
educational circles in the state of New York has cooper- 
ated magnificently, but still we feel obvious shortcomings 
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in our educational endeavors. The State Library, in reply 
to a request for an annual loan of books for our deaf stu- 
dents, commented that they never thought of making any 
special provisions for their type but would be pleased to 
send on any one hundred books that we would designate. 

To my challenging question What Is Wrong With Our 
Curricula for the Deaf? I make the reply that we are lack- 
ing in a scientific approach to the study of the curriculum 
for acoustically handicapped children. It is not my inten- 
tion to wrap up the solution in unintelligible educational 
terms. It is necessary, therefore, to employ a Rationale, or, 
a scheme of study that could be applied to the study of this 
particular problem. We are not scientific if we have at- 
tempted to organize the school curriculum upon the sug- 
gestions of specialists in our field, much like the “Committee 
of Ten” and without regard to the needs of our students, 
that is, the gaps between what is and what should be; and 
a reasonable consideration of his life outside the school. 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES SHOULD THE 
SCHOOL SEEK TO ATTAIN? 

The Rationale we have employed in this study requires 
that we first determine the educational objectives we are 
aiming at. Because these educational objectives become the 
criteria by which materials are selected, content is outlined, 
instructional procedures are developed, and tests and exam- 
inations are prepared. 


SOURCES THAT MAY SUGGEST EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The following sources can provide a basis for wise and 
comprehensive decisions about the objectives of the school. 
Each source should be given some consideration in planning 
any curriculum. 

1. Studies of the Learners Themselves. 

2. Studies of Contemporary Life Outside the School. 

3. Suggestions from Subject Specialists. 

The objectives derived from these sources will then be 
screened through the educational and social philosophy to 
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which the school is committed. There is a second screen 
through which the suggested objectives should be passed 
and that is the criteria for objectives implied by what is 
known about the psychology of learning. 


STUDIES OF THE LEARNER 


Over a period of two years, through informal interview- 
ing, I allowed the students to speak their needs and listened 
to the problems that faced each one as they departed for 
week-ends and summer vacations. Thus, they revealed the 
difficulties they were encountering in trying to adjust them- 
selves within the world in which they must eke out a living 
and stated, without any hesitation, the shortcomings of the 
school. 

“There’s no summer camp for the deaf ... they 
are all for hearing boys... why do people have such 
a dislike for the deaf.” 

“People just laugh at us when we ride the subway 
and use the sign language... I just hate all of them.” 

“T guess it’s because we’re deaf that nobody wants to 
give us a half-way decent job... 1 guess they think we 
are like the crazy people.” 

“The boss I worked for was cheap ... he made me 
work longer than the hearing kids and didn’t pay me 
for over-time.” 

“Why is it that we spend so many years in the trade 
shops here and then can’t find a job doing that particu- 
lar work.” 

“T don’t wish to have a hearing boy as a friend... 
we deaf understand one another... that’s why.” 

“I like to stay here at school over the week-ends 
because nobody seems to understand me at home... 
not even my parents.” 

“My greatest trouble is at home ... my mother 
doesn’t love me ... she never cooks anything for me 
...I1 really hate her... as soon as I finish school I'll 
live by myself.” 

“T like to stay here over the week-ends because I have 
no friends around my house.” 

“I’m going to graduate in June—but I don’t feel half- 
ready to go out into the world.” 
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“Most of my four years in high school seem to me to 
be a waste of time . . . I don’t remember very much 
of anything . . . there was too much memorizing... 
not enough of real thinking.” 


“T feel that in graduating from high school we should 
know more about life and marriage. Who will explain 
these things to us... our parents can’t because they 
don’t know the sign language.” 


“It’s not fair that we have to take the same Regent 
Exams that hearing boys take... after all we’re deaf.” 


“IT would say you should forget about teaching 
Latin and give us more of Biology and Physics.” 

“The books in the library are too hard to read... 
aren’t there any books written just for the deaf?” 


“T haven’t read a half a dozen books in the library in 
all the years that I have been here... all I do is look at 
the pictures.” 


“T still don’t see why we have to march every year 
in that parade down Fifth Ave.” 


“Why should we finish high school when there’s no 
colleges for the deaf, except the one in Washington... 
and I wouldn’t go there.” 


“The high school boys should have more social 
parties with the deaf girls . .. we don’t see enough of 
them ... two parties a year are not enough.” 


LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


Besides the informal student interviews my study of the 
curriculum took me outside the walls of the school to mem- 
bers of the active alumni association, to employers, civic 
leaders, parents, and others for some worthwhile leads as 
to how we might do a better “job” in preparing the boys 
at St. “Joe’s” for God and society. 

One recent graduate felt he was provided with an excel- 
lent course in our printing department as a linotypist, 
but unfortunately he was now engaged as a mere handy- 
man and the intricacies of setting up type would hardly 
help him get a raise in pay. 

A graduate of many years ago gave this advice, “make 
them realize their civic duties . . . they are spoiled .. . it’s 
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because they refuse to associate with the hearing people 
.. . they think they shouldn’t be punished for any wrong 
they do.” 


One of our high school graduates informed me that out 
of his class of thirteen—all trained for printing or linotyp- 
ing for about eight years—today, only three are following 
the trade. One is a union linotypist and printer; another, a 
regular man printer, and the third an ordinary shop printer. 
The other ten are engaged in various jobs. ‘Many of us wish,” 
he said, “that we could have been free from shop work 
during our high school years so as to spend more time on 
the subjects that we found difficult to grasp.” Another 
alumnus had this to say, “I know it would have proven 
profitable for us if, a few days before our graduation, we 
were given some sort of talks on marriage and the real 
problems of married life ... we knew nothing about this 
until after we were married.” 


We are all familiar with criticisms voiced by irate 
parents as to the means of improving our schools. All of 
us are familiar with their comments, which although ap- 
pearing to be ludicrous, have in them some worth-while 
suggestions. 


“He has been fired from every job... he can’t keep 
one. He doesn’t know what it is to assume responsi- 
bility ... can’t you improve him?” 

“For my son going into high school I can’t under- 
stand why my boy is so immature and unsocial . . . it’s 
like pulling teeth to get him to go and visit his aunts 
and uncles.” 

A crying mother, because her sixteen-year-old son 
had left home and expressed his hate for her and his 
brother, could not understand how such a thing could 
happen, especially, with her boy attending our school. 

“If you give my son an explanation, or the reason, 
for things that you wish him to do you'll find he will 
be a lot easier to understand and to handle.” 

“I would appreciate your telling________ to spend 
some of his time, over the week-ends, with his family 
... it’s hard for us to explain this to him. . , now that 
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he has grown up it seems that he doesn’t want any- 
thing to do with us.” 

“My boy is always getting into trouble, especially 
in the summer months... why doesn’t the school make 
him understand that he must be a good boy and not 
always disobeying the law.” 


The following is part of a letter which I received from 
an employer in the Bronx: 

“Several months ago it was our sincere intention to 
develop a department consisting of Deaf Boys, believ- 
ing at the time that they would be willing workers and 
an asset to our business. 

“However, we found that after hiring several boys— 
there started a movement of fooling, spite, and deceit, 
which we never thought could exist amongst boys. We 
said nothing from week to week, hoping that this situa- 
tion would clarify itself; however, matters became 
worse. 


“The climax came when upon coming into the depart- 
ment, I observed one of the boys deliberately dropping 
a cabinet, and when I approached him and asked ‘What 
was the idea’—his attitude was such that I had to let 
him go. Finally, things got so that I had to dismiss the 
balance of them. 


“Tt is with the greatest sorrow that I must admit 
failure in this endeavor.” 


I was told by a president of a large printing firm in 
Manhattan, “Sorry, Father, but our experience with the 
deaf, as employees, has not been a happy one nor a profit- 
able one. In most cases they have not the training we would 
like them to have, which means training them our way. 
Their attitude, then, becomes such that they feel we are tak- 
ing advantage of them, and, of course, the wages aren’t 
what they hoped for.” 

Frequently, charitable agencies would seek my assistance 
in readjusting students and their parents. These experi- 
ences have been invaluable to me in formulating objectives 
as a result of studying life outside of the school. Diocesan 
Moderators for the Deaf stressed the lack of social sensi- 
tivity among the deaf as a group. A city judge informed 
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me that the reason why many of the deaf never reach a 
courtroom is because the police not understanding them do 
not bother “to bring them in” when they are caught break- 
ing the law. He felt, therefore, that our school should create 
an attitude of respect for the law and an appreciation of 
the inherent dignity of the law-abiding citizen in a democ- 
racy. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SPECIALISTS 


Research conducted by content specialists and the content 
specialists themselves constitute a third source for ideas 
regarding educational objectives and the selections and 
organization of learning experiences. 


Hilda Taba? says that content specialists can give sug- 
gestions regarding the permanent ideas and values of a 
given field. Experts can also suggest which intellectual 
skills a given field can contribute to general education and 
in what unique ways the study of that field may serve to 
enhance knowledge of the world about us. 


The majority of those who replied to Berry’s? ques- 
tionnaire survey of the adult deaf in Ohio and other states 
in 1933 reported that they made no use of speech either 
with hearing or with deaf persons, and three-fourths of 
them found lip-reading unsatisfactory. It is assumed that 
such difficulties are not without effect on the social relations 
of the deaf with the hearing. 


Specialists for the deaf are of one mind in that deficien- 
cies in speech and hearing serve as an important handicap 
in the social adjustments of the deaf. They delay the ac- 
quisition of a knowledge of social conventions and impede 
ready communication between the deaf and hearing. Defi- 


1 Hilda Taba, “General Techniques of Curriculum Planning,” Ameri- 
can Education in the Postwar Period, p. 90. Forty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Vol. XLIV, Part 
I, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

2C. S. Berry, “Returns from a Questionnaire of the Ohio-Deaf- 
Mute-Alumni Association,” American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 
— pp. 100-113, Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 
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nite problems, they contend, grow out of the relative isolation 
of the deaf in the social world of the hearing and the 
resulting tendency on the part of the deaf to confine their 
associations to the deaf alone. 


‘ 


‘.,.. There is frequently an attitude towards them 
combined of wonder, misgiving, fear, aversion—a 
vague feeling or belief that the deaf are more or less 
distinct in their thoughts and actions from other peo- 
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ple, that they are somehow ‘unnatural’ or ‘uncanny’. 


“Their process of thought, their method of reasoning, 
their modes of expression, are the same as those of 
hearing persons with the exception that verbal lan- 
guage is to them only visible, whether coming to them 
from the lips or hands of others or from the printed 
page, and not visible or audible according to circum- 
stances.” ¢ 


“When the child first goes to a school for the deaf, 
he does not know that he has a name, or that things 
and actions have names. It takes five or six years to 
give him what the hearing child already has when he 
enters school and which the latter gets without much 
effort on his part. These years cannot be made up.” ® 


“In regard to a feeling of responsibility, it would 
seem that the deaf have less. This is due to the fact 
that everything is done for the child in the institution. 
. .. Then, too, the people with whom he comes in con- 
tact are always aware of his handicap and are less 
inclined to hold him responsible.” ° 


“The deaf live in a very small and restricted world. 
Their outlook on life is so limited that they are likely 
to acquire a provincial attitude, becoming somewhat 
intolerant and self-centered.” ? 


3 Harry Best, The Deaf, p. 99. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1914. 


4E. M. Gallaudet, “The Mental Development of the Deaf Child,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. LV, pp. 342-349, 1910. 

5 A. E. Pope, “The Scientific Spirit and the Education of the Deaf 
in America,” American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 73, pp. 312-328, 1928. 

6H. Tillinghast, “Some Factors That Make For a Different 
ae for the Deaf,” Volta Review, Vol. XXIX, pp. 407-408, 

7 Op. cit., p. 326, 
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TENTATIVE OBJECTIVES 

The explorations just described have suggested the fol- 
lowing tentative objectives: 

1. Development of the child so that his conduct conforms 
with Christian ideals and with the standards of the civiliza- 
tion of the day. 

2. Developing the social side of the pupils’ nature to 
such an extent that they may regard all men as their 
brothers, sharing with them the common Fatherhood of 
God. 

3. To prepare the children to take their places effectively 
under the conditions of the economic world which they will 
meet on leaving school. 

4. The development of better personal-social adjustment. 

5. The acquisition of a wide range of significant interests. 

6. The development of an appreciation of art, literature, 
and other esthetic expressions. 

7. The cultivation of useful work habits and study skills. 

8. To develop skills in speech, English, reading, and 
writing. 

9. Develop an interest to read and use books in the 
library intelligently. 

10. A greater development of pure oralism. 

11. The cultivation of the ability to think correctly. 

12. To give the deaf-mutes an understanding of the social 
problems inherent in vocational employment. 

13. The development of the civic virtues—conscientious- 
ness, diligence, perseverance, self-restraint, and devotion 
to a strenuous life. 

14, A development of the highest of civic virtues—self- 
control, justice, and a true devotion to the interests of the 
community. 

15. To change their anti-Semitic attitude. 

16. More frequent varied social programs that will aid in 
their personal-social development. 

17. A development of initiative, self-reliance, and sound 
judgment in the deaf, 
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18. Appreciation and understanding of the inherent dig- 
nity of the law-abiding citizen in a democracy. 


The heterogeneous collection of objectives thus far ob- 
tained must be screened so as to eliminate the unimportant 
and the contradictory ones. They are screened through the 
educational and social philosophy to which the school is 
committed. 


OUR PHILOSOPHIES 


The philosophy of the Catholic Church looks upon educa- 
tion as a process by which society seeks to perpetuate its 
institutions and its life and to adjust each generation of 
children to the environments into which they must enter 
at the close of the school period. It is true that, according 
to our system of philosophy, this adjustment is but a means 
to an end and that the ultimate end of all life and of all 
human striving is to be found in a future life. However, it 
is the business of education to adjust the child to earthly 
environments, to the social institutions in which he must 
act his part. The child must be fitted for effective citizen- 
ship. He must be rendered worthy to take his place in the 
home. And to these two the Church would add the further 
demand that he be properly prepared for membership within 
her fold. There is no conflict between these various adjust- 
ments, since the more perfectly the individual is adjusted 
to the life of the state and the life of the home the more 
worthy he will be of membership in the Church. The Church 
adds to what is demanded by the state and the home. 
Through this very addition the preceding adjustments are 
rendered more secure and more perfect. 


Translating the language of the Church into the language 
of modern educational philosophy, it may be stated that the 
unchanging aim of Christian education is, and always has 
been, to put the pupil into possession of a body of truth 
derived from: 

1. Nature 

2. Divine Revelation 

3. Concrete work of man’s hand 

4. The content of human speech 
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in order to bring his conduct into conformity with Christian 
ideals and with the standards of the civilization of his day. 

Hence, our objectives having been screened through the 
educational and social philosophy of the school, we reach 
the final screening which consists in the use of a Psychology 
of Learning. 

By what is known about the psychology of learning for 
deaf students it was pointed out earlier in this paper that 
educators of the deaf constitute the most frequent contribu- 
tors. It is only in recent years that any attempts have 
been made to determine a psychology of learning among 
the deaf. 

It is true that individual differences exist among deaf 
children in the same manner and degree that they exist 
among other children; and provisions should be made for 
these differences. These differences exist as regards the 
facility with which different children acquired speech and 
lip-reading, as well as in their ability to learn arithmetic 
or to play baseball. Therefore, children who show unusual 
disabilities in learning speech should be given every op- 
portunity to acquire an education through reading, writing, 
and manual spelling. But in these cases, additional emphasis 
should be placed on English to compensate for lack of 
speech. 

McManaway ® believes that educators of the deaf have so 
concentrated upon the “skills’—the ability to read, write, 
speak, and lip-read and to use certain quantitative symbols 
as in arithmetic, that fundamental “understandings” and 
“appreciations” have been neglected or crowded out, with 
the result that when he leaves school the deaf child has a 
very vague idea of the world about him and meager re- 
sources in appreciations out of which to build a full life. 
Especially has the whole question of attitudes been neglected 
or ignored. The emotional factor is a most important one 
~ 8H. M. McManaway, “Virginia State School for the Deaf Curricu- 
lum Study,” Tentative Course of Study for the Department for the 


Deaf. The Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Va., 
(July, 1939 Revision), 
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in the efficiency of learning. If I feel a vital interest in 
acquiring a certain skill, I find the learning process rela- 
tively easy; without interest—learning is inefficient. The 
inefficiency of speech-teaching and lip-reading in many 
schools for the deaf may be largely accounted for on this 
basis. Granted that lip-reading and speech are difficult to 
learn, the importance of daily and continuous practice are 
but emphasized. But more! If speech and lip-reading have 
no value outside of the classroom—they are parlor accom- 
plishments merely—of no value in shop or on playground, 
impractical for daily use in conversation with officers and 
teachers, or in college or after-school life, why bother to 
become proficient? Thus argues the student—and not illogi- 
cally. If satisfactory results are to be expected—the emo- 
tional factor of attitude cannot be ignored. 


Finally, anent the psychology of learning for the deaf, 
let us always remember the significant first paragraph in 
Lily Brunschwig’s study of some personality aspects of deaf 
children.® 

“However, due to the tremendous complexity of this 
field, there is need for more extensive research to as- 
certain the nature and relationships of factors under- 
lying the personality adjustments of the deaf. In order 
to obtain a well-rounded picture of the characteristic 
personality tendencies of a group or an individual, 


approaches along many different lines of inquiry are 
needed.” 


STATING OBJECTIVES IN A FORM TO BE HELPFUL IN 
SELECTING LEARNING EXPERIENCES AND IN 
GUIDING TEACHING 


TW0o-DIMENSIONAL CHART 


The most useful form for stating objectives is to express 
them in terms which identify both the kind of behavior to 
be developed in the student and the content of area of life 
in which this behavior is to operate. 

9L. Brunschwig, “A Study of Some Personality Aspects of Deaf 


Children,” Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to 
Education, No. 687. New York: 1936. 
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As a result of the preceding steps we have arrived at a 
small list of important objectives that are feasible of attain- 
ment for our deaf students. They are presented in the 
preceding chart because the chart can more compactly indi- 
cate the objectives that are being sought and how each 
objective is defined more clearly by the chart in terms 
both of the behavioral aspect and the content aspect. 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


Thus far the objectives for a part of a curriculum have 
been formulated and expressed on a two-dimensional chart, 
together with a suggestion of studies essential for the local 
situation which this curriculum covers. The learning experi- 
ences to be used for the attainment of these objectives is 
the next thing of importance to be considered. 


In planning an educational program to attain given 
objectives one faces the question of deciding on the particu- 
lar educational experiences to be provided since the means 
of education are educational experiences that are had by the 
learner. Hence, it is through these experiences that learn- 
ing will take place and educational objectives will be at- 
tained. 


Learning experience refers to the interaction between the 
learner and the external conditions in the environment to 
which he can react. It implies that the student is an active 
participant, that some features of his environment attract 
his attention and it is to these that he reacts. It means that 
the teacher must manipulate his environment in such a way 
as to set up stimulating situations—situations that will 
evoke the desired behavior. 


The problem of selecting learning experiences is that of 
determining the various kinds of experience likely to 
produce given educational objectives and also the problem 
of how to set up situations which will evoke or provide with- 
in the students the kinds of learning experiences desired. 


The following experiences are to be used for the attain- 
ment of the objectives as displayed on the two-dimensional 
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chart. It is necessary to keep in mind that this chart has 
been planned for the instruction of deaf-mute children 
rather than those with normal faculties of hearing and 
speaking. 


THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


1. Cooperation with the Bronx and Manhattan Voca- 
tional Schools and St. Raymond’s Technical School for 
training in desired trades. Purpose: To help develop favor- 
able social attitudes toward machine production through 
fundamental satisfaction. Classes will meet once a week. 
Since the students board with us from Monday until Fri- 
day the hours of these classes will be from 3:30 to 5:30 
P.M. 


2. Since the maximum classroom load is about ten or 
twelve students it would be possible to have the boys visit 
the Lindsey Printing Company, the Belmont Sheet Metal, 
Inc., and Dumont Television and Radio Laboratory and to 
have a private visit with the employers of these industries. 
The purpose: To enable the students to get firsthand infor- 
mation in regard to the changes that take place in Industry 
and its effect on American Civilization, also, to help develop 
in them healthy social attitudes. 


3. Field trips to the Museum of Science and Industry: 


(a) Chrysler’s Exhibit of “The Auto In Making.” 
(b) Kelvinator-Nash Refrigerator Plant. 
For the purpose of allowing the students to see how Indus- 


try has contributed to the Improvement of the American 
Way of Life. 


4. Drafting practice once a week to develop ability to 
interpret Charts and Graphs. The practice will be based 
mainly on the information gathered from Field Trips to 
Exhibits, Factories, Displays, and Scientific Museums. 


5. The use of newspapers in compiling Time Charts of 
current events and special use of the New York Times 
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Index and to thus indicate the relationship of this valuable 
reference tool as an aid to the course they are now taking 
in U.S. History. Also, the making of Time Charts showing 
the change in civilization and the growth in large cities for 
the purpose of developing ability to interpret data. 


6. Five-minute talks on the above drawings—giving an 
explanation of them. These talks will develop democratic 
ideas of expression and will be followed by class discussions. 
Such will help to develop ability to interpret charts and 
graphs as well as social attitudes. 


7. Besides meeting the employers of Industry as stated 
in the above No. 2, the boys will meet the Personnel Direc- 
tor and be given the opportunity of studying human element 
in the various plants. They will see for themselves the 
democratic meaning of cooperation between Labor and 
Management and a living example of Interdependence in 
American Civilization, a thread that has been woven 
and interwoven since the first grade. 


8. Lectures by the above Personnel Directors at our 
school. These will be followed by an open discussion and 
participated in by all the members of the class. Purpose: 
To help modify the environment of the students so as to 
make for healthy social attitudes in reference to: 

(a) Good Standards of Living 

(b) Changes in Civilization 

(c) Growth in Large Cities 

(d) Interdependence in American Civilization 

(e) The American Way of Life 

9. Debates with hearing boys from the George Washing- 
ton, Bronxville, and Holy Family Colored School on the 
following topics: 

(a) CIO 

(b) Communism 

(c) Industrial Relations 
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(d) Good Standards of Living 
(e) Changes in Civilization 

(f) Growth in Large Cities 

(g) The American Way of Life 


These will be held periodically and should not only help 
to develop a better understanding of American Life but 
will have satisfying Emotional Concomitants. Likewise, 
these debates will allow the students to review their conduct 
in this particular area. 


10. The showing of the following Educational Films: 


(a) American at Work 
(b) Our Industry Wins the War 
(c) A Cooperative Adventure in American Industry 


(d) All Men Are Equal (A labor union at work in a large 
plant) 


Purpose: To familiarize them with the changes that are 
taking place in Industry, to help them interpret data, and 
to help bring about the desired social attitudes. 


11. Showing the Slides of “Good Standards of Living.” 
For the same purpose as mentioned above. 


12. The use of the Opaque Machine for the studying of 
Charts and Graphs. Charts and Picture Files are supplied 
by the New York Educational Audio-Visual Department, 
N. Y. C. 


13. Exhibitions in the School Library of the Charts, 
Graphs, and Posters that were made by the students in this 
particular class for the satisfaction it will bring them and 
the healthy effect it will have on the other students. 


ORGANIZING LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
We have been considering the kinds of Learning Experi- 
ences useful for attaining various types of objectives. These 
Learning Experiences have been considered in terms of 
their characteristics but not in terms of their Organization. 
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Although a great many ways of attacking the develop- 
ment of organization are now in use, in general, they in- 
volve the following steps: (1) Agreeing upon the general 
scheme of organization; that is, whether specific subjects, 
broad fields, or core programs are to be used. (2) Agree- 
ing upon the general organizing principles to be followed 
within each of the fields decided on. This may mean, for 
example, that in mathematics the general scheme adopted 
involves an increasing abstraction of algebraic, and finally 
geometric elements which are treated together year after 
year in place of the principle of treating arithmetic ele- 
ments first, then algebraic, and finally geometric. (3) Or, 
it may mean an agreement in the social studies on the 
development of problems beginning with the community and 
moving out into the wider world rather than the decision 
on the use of organizing principles based upon the kind of 
low level unit to be used, whether it shall be by daily 
lessons or by sequential topics or by teaching units. (4) 
Developing flexible plans or so-called “source units” which 
will be in the hands of each teacher for the particular group 
he works with. (5) Using pupil-teacher planning for the 
particular activities carried on by a particular class. This 
general operational procedure is increasingly used by vari- 
ous curriculum groups. 


THE ORGANIZING STRUCTURE 


The general scheme of Organization will be “specific sub- 
jects.” The general Organizing principles to be used will 
be “Sequences.” There will be the development of problems 
beginning with the school-community and moving out into 
the wider world. The kind of low level unit will be 
“Teaching Units.” Pupil-planning will be used, as far as 
possible, for the particular activities carried on by this class 
of deaf-mutes. The Source Unit (cf. Learning Experiences) 
will be given to the teacher so a great deal of planning may 
be carried on while the units are actually being used. 
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The plans are flexible enough so that they permit modi- 
fication in the light of needs, interests, and abilities of any 
group; and they are inclusive enough to cover a wide range 
of possible experiences from which those that are most 
appropriate for a given group may be selected. The follow- 
ing section presents a practical application of the formu- 
lated curriculum objectives in relation to one specific 
course: 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Manufacturing: ; 
The Machine Age: 
Printing: The Press; Typewriter; Linotype; In- 
fluence of the daily paper. 


At St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Bronx, New York, 
we have a school paper called The Oaks. It is completely 
edited and printed by the students of the school under the 
guidance of a teacher. Besides having a few hand presses 
and a large electric press the printing shop also contains 
two linotype machines. The shop is well equipped for its 
size and is under the direction of a qualified deaf-mute 
instructor. He follows an Outline of Course of Study and 
explains, at the age of readiness, everything that should be 
known about the mechanism of the machines that is related 
to vocational guidance and the importance of the printing 
press. 


Thus, the ten or twelve students in my classroom will be 
given the opportunity to study, outside of class, the mechan- 
ism of the press, the typewriter, and the linotype machines. 
Their influence as well as that of the daily newspaper will 
be taken up in class. 


We will study the PM and the New York Times for the 
purpose to acquire ability in interpreting data and to de- 
velop ideal social attitudes. Obviously such a procedure 
would indicate The American Way of Life and the influence 
of the newspaper in the growth of Large Cities as a media 
of communication. 
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These deaf-mute students are indeed anxious to acquire 
knowledge and since they do not have the use of the Radio 
they depend, almost entirely, on the newspaper and other 
forms of printed literature for an understanding of current 
topics. Perhaps that is why they enjoy and are very much 
interested in the daily newspapers. 


A definite study of these two New York newspapers would 
also allow the students to take notes on white cards that 
could be referred to when preparing debates on such topics 
as the C. I. O., Communism, Industrial Relations, and so 
forth. Many of them clip the articles and file them away in 
a systematic file box which each student is the proud owner 
and maker of. 


After completing a part of the study the students would 
discuss the topic among themselves, especially those that 
appealed to them and which they would like to discuss. 


This particular area which is being considered at this 
time—the influence of the daily newspaper—is indeed 
closely related to the field trips we had previously made. 
The educational film—‘‘American at Work”—which was 
shown to them a week or so before certainly helped to 
cement the relationship and made the area more meaning- 
ful. 


In summary: The students were shown a number of pos- 
sible facts and conditions pertaining to printing with an 
emphasis on the influence of the daily newspaper. They 
obtained the particular information as a part of the total 
process. Situations were structured so that there would 
be less forgetting—the relationship of movies and field 
trips to this particular area. Important items were pre- 
sented in varied contexts. Everything was done to allow the 
students to acquire ability in interpreting data. As regards 
their attitudes, such a broad analysis of the area should 
help in developing understanding and thus aid in bringing 
about the desirable attitudes, 
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EVALUATION 


The final phase of this study for a part of a curriculum 
for the deaf-mute students of St. Joseph’s School for the 
Deaf, Bronx, New York, is an evaluation of the entire 
undertaking to insure that the entire program is effectively 
carrying out the formulated objectives as were set up at 
the outset.. For unless a carefully planned evaluation meas- 
urement is established the entire curriculum may be operat- 
ing in a vacuum and have not the slightest relationship to 
the needs of the students, the demands of contemporary 
society, or the demands of living within a democratic group 
that is internationally admired as the American Way of 
Life. 


The eva'uation itself has two phases, immediate and 
remote. The immediate evaluation is brought about by a 
careful'y planned examination in relation to the individual 
cours? and by the observation on the part of the instructor 
as to whether or not he is fulfilling the objectives which 
were given such painstaking consideration. 


The remote phase of evaluation is brought about by later 


contacts with graduates to determine the success of both | 


the individual course objectives and the objectives of the 
entire problem. The success is measured in terms of adapt- 
ing the individual member to the demands of modern life, 
his own individual wants, and to his success within the 
framework of his own individual occupation. Since the 
alumni are operating under a severe handicap of limited 
faculties in regards to the hearing and speech, their evalua- 
tion must be individually carried out and judged according 
to their own abilities rather than on a comparative yard- 
stick with normal adults. The interview method would be 
largely employed and related only to the planned objectives 
of the school and of the particular course. Serious attention 
would also be given to the opinion of employers since they 
have been intimate with these handicapped men and would 
be able to offer helpful suggestions as to improving the con- 
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tents and method of each course. Our courses are of a 
flexible nature and every criticism is properly studied as a 
possible aid in improving the education of these handi- 
capped children. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I do not want to leave the impression that 
I have given you all the answers to our common problems. 
If that were true, then this should be the last meeting of 
this section of the N. C. E. A. However, I do feel that my 
method is setting up a solid foundation for the building up 
of the modern, or post-war, curriculum in our Catholic 
schools for the deaf. This paper is at the final sentence, 
but I would like to start the ball of discussion rolling along 
and instead of us patting each other on the back or wonder- 
ing who will be the next Papal Secretary of State, to pose 
two questions: 


1. Do you honestly believe that my solution will or should 
meet the unsolved needs of our deaf students in New York? 
If not, can you point out any areas that I may have inad- 
vertently ignored? 


2. Do you believe that the same method of attack could 
be used in your own institution? If not, then what is wrong 
with it... or, to put the question in another form: What 
points of it are not clear to you at this moment? 








AUDIOMETER TESTS AND 
HARD OF HEARING PROBLEMS 


REV. EVERETT W. McPHILLIPS, DIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF 
THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF HEARING, DIOCESE OF 
PROVIDENCE 


In the year 1941, in the diocese of Providence, R. I., the 
priest in charge of the work for the deaf, asked, and re- 
ceived with a blessing, the permission of the Most Reverend 
Bishop to conduct a Mission for the Hard of Hearing. To 
contact as many hard of hearing people as possible, the 
Office of the Chancery sent letters to all the pastors in the 
diocese asking them to announce the Mission from their 
pulpits, and to send to the Director of the Deaf, the names 
of any persons known to be hard of hearing in the parish. 
A form sheet was enclosed with the letters, with space 
for the names of not only the deaf, but also the names and 
addresses of hard of hearing persons whom they had 
found in their congregations. The Reverend Pastors gra- 
ciously responded, and not only all the names of the deaf in 
the diocese, persons well known to the Director, but the 
names and addresses of some eight hundred persons suffer- 
ing from defective hearing were found listed. Subsequently, 
notices were sent to these people announcing the Mission. 
About one hundred twenty-five responded and attended the 
services. When the Mission was over, these people did not 
want to lose all the consolation of companionship and 
spiritual comfort the Mission brought to them, and in 
response to this desire, The Bishop Keough Auricular 
Group was formed. It was decided upon to meet once a 
month, and with the aid of a fifty-piece set-up of earphones 
and loudspeakers, the hard of hearing listened to a sermon, 
sacred music, and recited the rosary. At the end of the 
religious service, the members discussed with the Moderator 
and amongst themselves, the common difficulties and prob- 
lems associated with their handicap. It was as a result of 
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these meetings that the Director of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing decided to establish a sort of clinic (not medical be 
it understood) to give audiometer tests, advice on the pur- 
chase and use of hearing aids, and direction in regard to 
where lip-reading and auricular training could be obtained. 
But above all, the more personal and spiritual problems 
coming with defective hearing could be discussed and many 
times solved. Since then a large number of persons have 
taken advantage of this service. In 1945, the Director of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing was asked by the President of 
the Providence League for the Hard of Hearing to be a 
member of a committee of a group of Hard of Hearing 
people, to formulate plans for the inception of a Hearing 
Aid Consultation Service to be held in the League Rooms. 
As a result of this group’s efforts, the Service was started 
and since then, over five hundred and sixty people have 
taken advantage of the audiometer testing and the advice 
pertinent to hearing losses offered by the League. Because 
of these experiences, we feel that a discussion of the audi- 
ometer testing and hard of hearing problems will be of some 
interest to this gathering of Educators of the Deaf. As we 
are limited in time, we can only discuss this vast subject 
in a general and superficial way. 


In the writing of this paper, the author has consulted 
and quotes verbatim (sometimes at great length) excerpts 
from the following books: Clinical Audiometry, by C. C. 
Bunch, A.M. Ph.D; The Maico Company’s Manual for 
Audiometers; the Handicap of Deafness, by the Ewings; 
and the Sonotone Company’s Sonotone Training Texts. 


What is sound? “Sound is a variation in air pressure ca- 
pable of affecting the ear in such a way as to effect the 
auditory nerve.” To find out how much sound a person can 
hear, there has been invented an instrument called the 
audiometer. The audiometer is an electrical precision 
instrument for measuring hearing by means of which the 
frequency (the number of complete vibrations which the 
sound force makes per second) and intensity (or the vigor 
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with which the sound producing body is vibrating) of the 
produced sound may be independently controlled in a defin- 
ite and known way. Or in a simpler way, said by another 
authority, “It is a device to test the power of hearing.” 


There is first, “The Phonograph Audiometer” . . . or the 
Western Electric 4A. The stimuli sounds in the phonograph 
audiometer are spoken numbers. Then there are the audi- 
ometers of the type, the stimulus of which is a tone... 
called pure tone audiometers. Of these, there are those 
which produce only certain fixed tones (or discrete fre- 
quency) audiometers, and the audiometers which produce 
all tones within a specified range, the latter called the 
sweep-frequency audiometer. The Maico Audiometer pro- 
duces ten octave or semi-octave tones of viz., 128; 256; 
512; 1,024; 2,048; 2,896; 4,096; 5,792; 8,192; and 11,584 
d.v. (double variations). The intensity calibration of an 
audiometer expresses the loudness of the sound emanating 
from the receiver, in terms of the minimum intensity neces- 
sary for the average normal person to hear. 


The phonograph audiometer has been widely used for 
the purpose of “screening,” i.e., to segregate for more com- 
plete tests, those who have some hearing loss for spoken 
words. Its widest use is in the schools where as measure of 
preventive medicine, it is desirable to detect hearing losses. 

The words used as stimuli are the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 8. The numbers are spoken singly, the first being, “five- 
four” not fifty-four. (A disc with three digit numbers 
spoken more rapidly is suggested for older people and 
adults.) The child writes the numbers as he hears them, in a 
vertical column. The first numbers spoken are at intensity 
level of thirty decibels. . .. Those numbers on the chart in 
columns 1, 2, 5, and 6 are spoken by a woman, and those 
in 3, 4, 7, and 8, by a man. It is customary at times in 
conducting classroom tests to make certain allowances for 
background noise which is present and those children who 
get as low as the 6 or 9 db levels are considered normal. But 
if below a nine db loss, the child should be advised to con- 
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sult an otologist or at least be given a pure tone audiometer 
test. I am sure this method of testing is well known to 
practically all teachers, particularly the teachers of the 
deaf. But for a more specific treatment of this method of 
testing, I would refer you to the paper entitled: “Instruc- 
tions for Conducting Audiometer Tests,” by Warren H. 
Gardner, Ph.D., Chairman, American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing Committee on Hard of Hearing Children. It can 
be procured from the now called “American Hearing 
Society,’”’ Washington, D. C. 


For the testing of the pure tone audiometer, I shall quote 
from Maico’s “Manual for Audiometers,” the procedure to 
be followed: 


“The person to be tested should ordinarily be seated two 
or three feet to the end or behind the audiometer, where the 
control panel is not visible to him. The patient’s signal 
button can be used or the subject can merely nod his head 
when he hears, or signal with the raised hand. The receiver 
should be held firmly against the ear, neither pressed with 
force, nor held slackly to the ear. An adjoining table for 
the subject to rest his elbow while holding the receiver is a 
help. Extremely high frequencies are so sharp and direc- 
tional, that there may be considerable difference in the 
threshold if the receiver is not held directly over the canal. 
(For bone testing, the vibrator should be held tightly to the 
mastoid bone.) A soundproof room is not essential as 95 
percent of all audiometers in use are not used in soundproof 
rooms.” A slight amount of noise will affect air conduction 
in the tones below 1024, by about five decibels. Bone con- 
duction tests with both ears open will be more severely 
affected by room noise that is excessive. 


“The audiometer has two controls of major importance: 
The one for selecting the pitch or frequency, the other for 
regulating the loudness or intensity and measuring the loss 
of hearing. The frequency dial reads in double vibrations, 
the intensity controls in decibels of loss from the normal 
threshold of audibility.” Let me here explain the term 
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decibel. Measurements are made on a ratio basis, the ratio 
being a fraction of the power required to make any particu- 
lar person hear, as compared with that required to make the 
average person with good hearing respond. ‘A sensation 
unit for sound stimuli is equivalent to a decibel. This unit 
may be defined as the smallest difference in the loudness of 
two tones which a listener can detect, or stated differently, 
it is the amount by which the loudness of a tone must be 
increased or decreased before the listener can detect any 
change. 


For example, 1000,000, 000, 000 is called ten to the twelve 
power because one is followed by twelve zeros. If two 
sounds have a ratio of intensities of 1000,000,000,000 they 
differ by twelve bels. The louder being 12 bels louder than 
the weaker one. One bel is equal to ten decibels. Thus if 
a person has a hearing loss of thirty decibels or 3 bels the 
person requires a sound intensity 1000 times as great as 
required by a normal person for the sound to be barely 
audible. 

What is meant furthermore by the threshold of audi- 
bility? “The threshold of hearing is the audiometer setting, 
corresponding to the lowest intensity at which a person being 
tested is able to indicate more than half the time that he is 
hearing.” 

To return to the testing. The operator connects the 
instrument to the proper electrical current and beginning 
generally with intermediate tones... for example... 1024 
(some operators for air conduction start at 1024, up or 
down, and for bone conduction 512 up and down, each tone 
three times) test the hearing of the subject at each fre- 
quency, starting with the tone loud enough to be easily 
audible, then fading it rapidly in intensity, until the person 
signals he has lost it. Some operators do just the opposite 
... bring the tone up until the person says he hears it. At 
this point the operator cuts off the tone with the inter- 
rupter, then lets it come back on. If the subject can tell 
when the tone is resumed, the operator may again cut the 
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tone off, reduce the intensity five decibels and let the tone 
come on again by releasing the interrupter. The subject’s 
threshold of audibility is the lowest point at which he can 
indicate correctly when the tone comes on, after it has 
been cut off. Repeat the same process for bone conduction. 
The calibration of the bone conductor is based on “equal 
loudness with the air conduction receiver,’ at a level well 
above the threshold. If you compare the loudness of the bone 
conduction receiver and the air conduction receiver plug: 
ging in alternately, ONLY ONE AT A TIME, and setting 
the hearing loss control to correspond, you will find them 
equally loud to a normal ear at a level 30 decibels above 
threshold. However, although the air- conduction receive” 
will be easily audible to a normal ear if reduced five decibels 
above threshold, the bone conduction receiver will be inaudi- 
ble before this point is reached. The reason for this is, that 
because of the heavy mass of the bones of the skull, hearing 
by bone conduction is relatively poorer for very faint sound: 
near the threshold, than hearing by air conduction. If the 
bone conductor is calibrated to sound as loud at or near 
threshold, as the air conductor for a normal ear, it would 
be relatively too loud at levels above threshold such as 30) 
decibels, and the result would be continual readings report- 
ing erroneously, increased bone conduction. 


Generally, a small circle is used to indicate the left ear 
and a solid dot to indicate readings of the right ear, or a 
solid line connecting dots on the chart is used for air con. 
duction and a broken line for bone conduction. Some 
operators use a little “x” mark for the left ear readings. 


The fundamental tones of the speech range are from 25¢ 
to 2,048 frequencies. One hundred and twenty-eight cycles 
indicates the low tones; 512 to 1,024 the middle range 
tones, and 2,048, 4,096 and 8,192 the high tones. 


To express the loss in approximate percentage we should 
multiply the average decibel loss for the speech range by .¢. 
The reason for this factor is that the human ear has an 
average intensity range of something over 120 db in the 
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speech area and for percentage figures the operator is 
merely converting an expression of 120 as the whole into 
an expression of 100 percentage points. Thus, for example, 
suppose a person being tested has-a reading as follows: 
first for the right ear, it is found that he has a 65 percent db 
loss at 512 frequencies; a 75 percent db loss at 1,024 
frequencies; and a 55 percent db loss at 2,048 frequencies. 
Add the three db losses and you find the total is 195. Divide 
this by three and you have 65. Multiply this by .8 and you 
find the percentage loss of the right ear is 52. Repeat for 
the figures on the readings of the left ear. 


So then, we realize the audiometer is a very useful instru- 
ment, for it helps in determining how much of a hearing 
impairment is of a conductive or purely mechanical nature 
and how much is of nerve or perceptive nature. It also 
can be used in measuring hearing frequencies to determine 
if the acuity of hearing is changing, and for prescribing the 
kind of aid which will be best suited to each patient. By 
making routine measurements of the hearing of school chil- 
dren, and of all persons who have ear, nose, or throat compli- 
cations, it is possible to detect a beginning impairment long 
before it could be detected by parents or teachers or by 
older tests of hearing. Herein lies our greatest hope for 
the prevention of deafness . . . this alone is sufficient rea- 
son for the universal practice of modern audiometry. 


Let us touch briefly now on some of the problems to be 
faced by those inconvenienced with a hearing loss. At one 
of the meetings of the Bishop Keough Auricular Group, 
I announced the subject of this paper, and asked if the 
members wouldn’t help me by recounting some of their 
difficulties. A lady remarked, “Oh, Father, I could write a 
book on that subject. A hundred times a day I am vexed 
because I am hard of hearing.” Certainly she spoke the 
truth. There are many inconveniences attendant on a loss 
of hearing. As Catholics we can quote, for example, the 
fact that we do not hear the priest in the confessional, we 
do not hear the Sunday announcements, nor the Sunday 
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sermons, etc. A very great annoyance for many hard of 
hearing persons is the inconvenience and nervousness 
caused by head noises. Dr. Edmund Price Fowler of New 
York reports that out of twenty million people in the 
United States, who are hard of hearing, eighty-five per- 
cent suffer from head noises. That is why sometimes the 
audiometer operator has to ascertain whether the hard of 
hearing person is really hearing the signal, or can dis- 
tinguish the pure tone sound amidst the other various 
noises raging in his head. A man said to me a few days 
ago, “Father, I did not go to Mass last Sunday, because the 
noises in my head were so bad. I felt as though my head 
was spinning off.” Another very intelligent person was 
talking with me one day, and another person called to her 
from across the room. She looked every way but in the 
direction from which the sound came, until finally I directed 
her to the person speaking. Like many others, although 
she wears an audicle, she is unable to place sound. Another 
man told me that before he had begun to wear a hearing 
aid he sweated blood if he had to meet a stranger. He wor- 
ried because he did not know whether he could get what 
was being said; thus when he did meet the person, he was 
so wrought up, that he generally did just what he expected 

. missed most of the conversation. A common story 
amongst the hard of hearing, is a reticence in meeting new 
people, or in going into any gathering of people. There are, 
of course, the problems that arise because of the mentalities 
of many of the hard of hearing. They say, “People mum- 
ble or do not speak loud enough, etc.” They hear all right, 
but people do not talk all right. Some feel that their case is 
hopeless and thus do not take any means to help themselves. 
Some will not purchase hearing aids because they continu- 
ally hope for a cure. We are told by Mr. Jerome Beatty, 
that four hundred thousand are using hearing aids and ten 
million need them. The hard of hearing sometimes allow 
themselves to be suspicious about what others are saying. 
They feel that people are talking about them. Some are 
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too proud to wear aids. I know a young woman of about 
forty who came for test and advice concerning her diffi- 
culty, and although she was a nervous wreck, and her voice 
was rapidly assuming the qualities of a deaf person’s voice, 
I could not persuade her to purchase an aid. She really is 
to be pitied. Some hard of hearing persons are too nervous 
and too impatient to help themselves. They find fault with 
their hearing aids and everything else. It requires a great 
deal of patience to deal with this type, and we could go on 
ad infinitum. 


However, the picture for the hard of hearing is not dark 
at all, these days. The public in general has a very helpful 
attitude and understanding of the problem, it seems to me, 
due to all the publicity given to the problem of hearing loss. 
Certainly the golden dawn that arose with the advent of the 
hearing aid is now a roseate glow on the deaf horizon, 
because of the great improvement in hearing aid instru- 
ments of the present day. I am sure that this dawn will 
soon shine further in the full glory of the day because com- 
panies like Sonotone, Acousticon, Western Electric, Auro- 
phone, Bell-Tone, Zenith, and many others have brought 
the construction and operation of their hearing aids to 
such perfection. The hard of hearing person who makes 
use of this aid correctly will now practically keep himself 
in the class of the normally hearing for the rest of his 
life. One of these companies claims that with its instru- 
ment and with proper auricular training it can help persons 
with almost a ninety-five percent loss. This is indeed a 
consoling situation. Surely the hard of hearing have great 
cause for rejoicing and no great cause for discouragement 
now. With a little cooperation between the hearing and 
the hard of hearing, the latter can find many of their prob- 
lems answered and their difficulties lessened or entirely 
obliterated. 


Our greatest admiration goes to the hundred of hard of 
hearing people whom we know, who are cheerfully bearing 
this inconvenience and striving manfully to overcome the 
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problems a hearing loss presents. They are a source of 
inspiration to all who know them. 


What greater happiness for those who labor in this field 
than to realize that they have been instrumental in bring- 
ing happiness and at times one hundred percent usefulness 
to those who are hard of hearing. For these I would like 
to quote, as a last word of encouragement, this poem taken 
from one of the Sonotone Textbooks. 


“These are they who have known silence and privation, 

Who have felt themselves alone and unwanted 

In the midst of multitudes, 

Who have endured ridicule, unkindness, and misunder- 
standing, 

Whose lives have been filled with embarrassment, 

Whose pride was brought low. 

They went about the world like men pursuing the horizon, 

Seeking a lost song whose very tune was forgotten. 

Hearing no sound as loud as their own thinking, 

Having built for themselves a false world out of solitude. 

These you have given back to the land of the living, 

To the lyre and linnet, the ripple of wind over water, 

The crackle of fire in a grate and the voices of loved ones— 

These will you always remember.” 








THE EDUCATION OF THE ADULT DEAF 


REV. MARK A, DECOSTE, C.SS.R., ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The subject which has been assigned us and which we 
shall endeavor to treat in this paper is the Education of the 
Adult Deaf. We shall limit our remarks today to that phase 
of this subject which pertains to their religious education 
as it is carried out in our own Center. Our primary interest 
in the deaf is their spiritual welfare. To bring to them a 
clearer understanding of their religious obligations has 
been and shall continue to be the principal object of our 
endeavors. 


We would like to say here at the beginning that the men 
and women who comprise the group with which we are 
associated are deaf in the strict sense of the word and are 
not to be confused with those to whom the name “deaf” 
is frequently, but erroneously applied; namely, the hard 
of hearing. It is obvious that the methods used to bring 
the knowledge of God to the hard of hearing will differ, 
sometimes even radically, from those employed to assist 
spiritually those in whom the sense of hearing is non- 
functional for the ordinary purposes of life. With one or 
the other exception, the members of the Perpetual Help 
Deaf Center, which we direct, are men and women who 
were either born deaf, or who lost their hearing in the early 
years of their lives. 


Organized ten years ago next month at the Mission 
Church, Roxbury, Boston, Mass., our Center, then number- 
ing only three members, has by God’s grace, grown by leaps 
and bounds, and today boasts of a membership totaling 
approximately three hundred adult deaf. During these 
years we have observed a gradual and distinct growth in 
their spiritual lives, a keener appreciation of God’s good- 
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ness, and a deeper realization of the duties and obligations 
which this goodness demands. We have noted with a feel- 
ing of intense gratification a faithful attendance at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, as well as the frequent reception 
of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. This 
happy condition has been brought about, not so much by our 
efforts, as by their cooperation with the graces that God 
has given them. We are happy to say that we have had the 
pleasure of helping many non-Catholic deaf enjoy the bene- 
fits and consolation of our holy faith, and at the present 
time have, under our instruction, several more who are 
both willing and anxious to receive this most precious 
gift. 


In this matter of helping the deaf, we are not unmindful 
of the assistance rendered by Father Watson, the Arch- 
diocesan Director of the Deaf, the Jesuit Fathers and 
Scholastics, and others who have been engaged for many 
years in this work here in the archdiocese of Boston. 


In describing the methods that are used by us in con- 


‘ducting our classes, we do not wish to give the impression 


that these methods are in any way original. Undoubtedly, 
many of them are used and have been used for years by 
those entrusted with the spiritual care of the deaf, every- 
where. 


Due to the fact that a very large percentage of the men 
and women who attend our exercises live a great distance 
from our Church, it is impossible to hold our meetings more 
frequently than three times a month. On the fourth Sunday 
afternoon of each month a general meeting of the deaf is 
held in the Mission Church in Roxbury. Besides this regular 
monthly meeting, Club Meetings are held in the evening on 
the second and third Friday of each month, the women at- 
tending on the second Friday, and the men on the third. 
One of the most important features of these Friday meet- 
ings is the opportunity it affords the director to promote 
and encourage the habit of frequent confession. 
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Notices of these meetings are mailed several days in 
advance, and members are requested to return these notifi- 
cations when they come to the meetings, so that a strict 
record may be kept of the attendance. The question has 
been raised as to whether or not these monthly notifications 
are really necessary. Would it not be sufficient to notify 
them only in the event that the meeting had to be postponed 
or omitted, and thus an expenditure of money and energy 
could be avoided? It has been our experience that these 
monthly notifications have proved beneficial and that on the 
few occasions when we neglected to post them there has 
been a noticeable decrease in the attendance. 


The services which are conducted at the general meeting 
held on the fourth Sunday of each month consist of a hymn, 
reading of the current gospel, prayers for our departed 
members, and a sermon followed by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The sermon, lasting one-half hour, is 
signed and spoken simultaneously. The signs are used 
because a very large percentage of the members who at- 
tend our meetings experience great difficulty in reading the 
lips, but for the benefit of the few not thoroughly conver- 
sant with the signs, the combined method is used. 


Those of us who have been entrusted with the spiritual 
care of the deaf are burdened with a grave responsibility, 
and unless we use every available means to bring God’s 
message home to them, many of our obligations cannot be 
fulfilled. The time we are able to devote to the deaf at the 
meetings is necessarily limited, and the ground to be 
covered is so vast that care must be taken to utilize to the 
best of our ability every moment of this precious time. 


In instructing the deaf, we feel that too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the fundamentals of the Catholic faith, 
and the little catechism is the source from which the most 
of our material can be drawn. They should be taught in 
very simple language the story of man’s redemption, the 
reason for their existence here on earth, the malice and 
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evil consequences of sin, and the efficacy of prayer and the 
Sacraments to keep them in God’s grace. 


At the meetings which are held on the second and third 
Fridays of the month, the time is spent for the most part 
in instructing the deaf by means of visual aids; the bellopti- 
cian in particular has been used with very satisfying results. 
We have mounted each page of the Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine, No. 2, on stiff cardboard, and as each page is 
flashed upon the screen, showing the questions and the 
answers, it is allowed to remain there until the entire page 
has been carefully scanned and all doubts and difficulties 
thoroughly explained. 


Moving pictures, too, have done a great deal to foster an 
interest in matters that pertain to religion; especially such 
as depict the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the story of 
Christ’s life, His sufferings and death, and similar topics. 
We have secured these wherever possible and have found 
them a powerful means to bring into a clearer focus ques- 
tions which hitherto had been hazy, obscure, and even 
incomprehensible to many of the deaf. 


Occasionally, a spirited debate on subjects controversial 
has been fostered and encouraged, and these debates, carried 
on with all the formalities of parliamentary procedure, have 
gone far to arouse interest in matters about which little 
was previously known, but which often have a distinct bear- 
ing on the problems of life. 


These are but a few of the means we have used and are 
using to bring to the adult deaf a clearer comprehension 
of God and the things that pertain to God. Thank you very 
much! 








JOURNALISM AND THE DEAF 


LEON PAUL, MANAGING EDITOR OF EPHPHETA MAGAZINE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Being a journalist—especially a Catholic journalist—is 
one of the most interesting and important jobs that anyone 
can have. It is also one of the most fascinating and exciting 
vocations—and it happens to be one of the most influential 
things that any Catholic can be—today! 


Catholic journalism is based—on truth. And aside from 
its other aspects, truth should be both interesting and beau- 
tiful. The combination of truth and beauty should always 
be together in the mind of every Catholic writer. 


For this reason—a Catholic paper or magazine should 
never, never ... be dull, uninteresting, stuffy, or difficult 
to read. There is no reason in the world for it to be dull 
and uninteresting! There could be nothing more wonder- 
ful than a Catholic theme threading its way through articles, 
stories, sketches, poetry, and even photography and art. 
No Catholic author or journalist has the right to obscure the 
brilliancy of Catholic thought or literature. 


We should strive for all the originality, informality, and 
creative interest possible. Let us never be satisfied with 
mediocrity, nor stoop to making the beauty of Catholic life 
and literature seem dull or uninteresting! 


Even today—with opportunities on every side—a Catholic 
publication will very often be the driest thing you could 
ever want to read—without life, without color or spark 
or any aspect of beauty. My guess is that some Catholic 
journalists believe that merely “having” the truth is enough. 
They seem to adopt a “take it or leave it” attitude. Nothing 
could be more wrong! 


It would be entirely different if we were publishing 
things for angels and archangels. But we aren’t. We are 
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publishing our papers and magazines for men and women 
with emotions as well as brains; with eyes, as well as 
minds ... and it is to our advantage to try to use the 
very best means possible in giving our publications “eye- 
appeal” as well as “mind-appeal.” As long as people have 
eyes to see with, they are going to be attracted by things 
that look nice. There’s nothing complicated about that, is 
there? 


Did you ever see jewelers displaying sapphires in soap- 
dishes? or pearls in tissue paper? or diamonds in either 
dull, or drab settings? Did you ever see department stores 
dumping just any old thing in their shop-windows? Of 
course not! 


Did you ever walk down Fifth Ave. in New York or 
Chestnut St. in Philadelphia, Park St. in Boston, or similar 
streets in other cities? Did you notice the lavish displays 
in the windows? Did you ever think of what it must cost 
stores like Macy’s, Gimbels, Wanamakers, and the others 
for window displays alone? To say nothing of their adver- 
tising! 


But why? Why are fortunes spent on these tremendously 
beautiful and extravagant displays, and on huge advertis- 
ing campaigns ...? Why? I'll tell you why... 


For two very simple reasons: The first is to attract peo- 
ple’s attention. The second is to make them want to buy 
the product on display. Simple, isn’t it! 


And we who are Catholics, have we not the Pearl of 
Great Price? But what are we doing with it? How are WE 
displaying it? We may not have the money, true, but we 
can certainly learn a lesson or two from modern advertis- 
ing techniques and display! 


The secular press has usually taken full advantage of eye- 
appeal. And they have not always hesitated to use unethical 
or even immoral means sometimes! I don’t mean that we 
should follow these methods—not by any means—but there 
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is no reason for our being left far behind because we can’t 
or won’t use a little ordinary psychology. 


It seems to me that we, who ought to know the most about 
these things, have done the least, or cared the least any- 
way! And then we act surprised and dismayed when we 
find that not even Catholics themselves will support the 
Catholic Press. But remember, having the true faith is one 
thing; making it interesting is another. 


That is part of the job of Catholic journalists—making 
the truth interesting. The competition is very great, true, 
but we must, and we CAN meet the challenge! An indiffer- 
ent or a “take it or leave it” attitude is definitely out of 
place for either Catholic journalists or publications! We are 
fishermen, and we must be good ones! We can’t expect the 
fish to come jumping into our boats—it is up to us to launch 
out into the deep and lower the nets. It is up to us to repair 
the nets, make the bait attractive, or to do whatever is 
necessary. Let us never forget that the children of darkness 
are wiser in their generation, than the children of light! 
So let’s stop hiding our candles under bushels . . . we need 
all the light we can get today! 


A few Catholics have met the challenge of this modern 
age. They have not been satisfied with using old-fashioned 
methods nor with holding to old-fashioned ideas. We can 
well follow their example—these apostles of modern 
Catholic journalism! Who are they... ? 


I mean people like Father Louis Gales of that magnificent 
magazine, the Catholic Digest; and more recently, the 
Catholic Youth Magazine—a superb example of what could 
and should be done! And Father Lord of the Queen’s Work, 
a heroic pioneer in the field of modern Catholic journalism, 
a prolific writer, original, informal, interesting—and tire- 
less! Also the entire Staffs of magazines like Extension, 
St. Anthony’s Messenger, the Victorian (there’s a beautiful 
modern set-up for you!), The Sign, Our Sunday Visitor, the 
Catholic Mirror, America, Ephpheta, and a number of 
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others—to say nothing of the magnificent publications that 
Maryknoll has been putting out lately! 


But the one I want to tell you about, is the one I know 
best—E phpheta magazine. I want to tell you how E'phpheta 
has met the challenge of this modern age. With three 
things: Interest, Layout (or Format), and Simplicity. 


Let’s take them apart, one by one. First—Simplicity. On 
this we try to use Our Lord’s own advice: Be ye as wise as 
serpents, but as simple as doves. Who knows better what 
psychology to use, than the Master Psychologist? Did He 
use $25 words to make Himself understood? Did He speak 
only for college students or for the most intelligent? No— 
He spoke for all. Any average person can understand Him. 
And so, also, should they be able to understand us. Let us 
be, as Our Lord said, as wise as serpents, but as simple as 
doves. 


Of course, in deaf work, there is an added incentive for 
simplicity. They could not understand involved thoughts 
or unusual words, except perhaps a very few. Sentence 
structure and grammar must be easy for them in order for 
the deaf to understand. Sentences must be fairly short. And 
one motto to bear in mind which I think would be suitable 
for this, would be: Short and Sweet! 


We also stress Interest. Religion is not, and never was 
intended to be drab or uninteresting. Catholicism is not dull 
and lifeless by any stretch of the imagination! Neither is 
truth supposed to be dreary or dismal. Our entire Faith is 
alive with hope and love and color .. . majestic and glorious 
in all its aspects ... so why fill our publications with either 
depressing looking material, or old-fashioned, dull sounding 
ideas... ? 


To see what can be done with Catholic thought in modern 
up-to-date language and treatment, look to people like 
Monsignor Sheen, Father Lord, Father Gales, Robert K. 
Doran, Lucille Hasley, Father Fidelis Rice, Father Leonard 
Feeney, John Farrow, Katherine Burton, G. K. Chesterton 
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... and most of all, in my opinion, that foremost apostle of 
modern Catholic Journalism, Father Stedman (who died 
not so long ago). I wish you could get some copies of 
Today’s Parable or The Chalice which Father Stedman put 
out. Here are models for us to copy—here is a leader, for us 
to follow! 


Now as to Layout—or Format ... During the past year 
or so, we have given E’phpheta what could be called a “face- 
lifting” job. We are giving it as much eye-appeal as it is 
possible to give. We have also worked on what might be 
called: the psychological use of titles. 


How many of you have gone in to see a movie because 
you liked the title? How many of you have picked up and 
read a certain book—just because you liked the title? It’s 
natural. It’s good psychology. And it’s good journalism. 
Things that look and sound good in print, will attract the 
eye like an ice cream cone attracts little boys, like a hat 
attracts a woman—especially when it’s on another woman’s 
head! 


We must try to use the most modern type-faces available 
to us... and variety in type. We must make the Catholic 
press look as beautiful as Catholic truth really is! That’s 
what we have been doing with E’phpheta lately. Now I 
would say that E':phpheta is the equal of any modern secular 
magazine of its size or scope—if not better! 


There’s another reason why Ephpheta has made special 
efforts to look handsome. Being a magazine for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, we realize that most of our readers 
are missing so many things that can be enjoyed by people 
who can hear. The deaf cannot hear the beautiful strains 
of symphonies, nor the magnificent harmony of liturgical 
chant; even the most ordinary sounds are lost to them— 
so we try to compensate for this loss by making their own 
magazine a top-notch attraction, which they can drink 
in with their eyes. And we think we have succeeded in do- 
ing just that, 
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Many new features have also been added to make the 
magazine more interesting. During the past year, for 
instance, these modern features have all been added: 


1. A woman’s page called “Just Like a Woman” (this is 
very popular!) 


2. A youth page called “Guys and Gals” (also very popu- 
lar). 


8. A sports column called “Batting It Out.” 
4. A poetry page called “Poetic Pageant.” 


5. Delightful excerpts from other papers, books, and 
magazines called “Vigil Lights.” 


6. Thought-provoking essays called “One Minute Essays.” 


7. A column of commentaries on Biblical quotations 
called “Vox Dei.” 


8. A column which is subtitled “the diary of a city 


explorer . . . with footnotes and comment on' people and 
places .. . articles and books .. . or anything else worth 
marking on the sands of time. . .” called “Discovery.” 


9. Snappy, interesting “Short Short Stories.” 
10. Interesting pictures and photos. 
11. Up-to-the-minute “Articles and Editorials.” 


We have also begun to use color for some of the issues, 
to relieve the monotony of just black and white .. . and 
we try to keep it seasonal. The May and October issues 
come out in blue (for our Lady) ; red in July for the Pre- 
cious Blood; green for December and deep purple for Lent. 


Ephpheta has actually become so interesting that we are 
constantly getting subscriptions from people who are 
neither deaf nor hard of hearing—and sometimes not even 
Catholic! This is a good sign. 


nT) 


And we are constantly working on new ideas that would 
make the magazine even more interesting . . . contests, 
awards, photography, cartoons... etc. 
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In this, however, we need the help of all those who work 
with the deaf or the hard of hearing. We want material 
from them, as well as from the deaf themselves who show a 
talent for writing. We want pictures of various activities 
of the deaf and hard of hearing; candid camera shots of 
children at deaf schools, at play or work, etc. 


And also, we want news. I cannot stress this enough! 
We would like to be able to get up-to-the-minute news on 
everything happening in deaf and hard of hearing work. 
Also the latest information from the various Centers. 


Ephpheta is a national publication with a central office 
in the heart of downtown Brooklyn. The address is 191 
Joralemon St.—jot it down, and send us all the news and 
information about the deaf and hard of hearing that you 
can, as well as any ideas that you might want to discuss. 
We want our office to be a Clearing House of information 
on the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. We have begun it— 
but it’s up to all of us to see that it increases and multiplies 
and becomes a real focal-point for our work. 


Another thing—we want to reach a larger number of 
people. There are many deaf and hard of hearing who NEED 
Ephpheta. We should try to see that it gets to them. This 
we can do by distributing it—talking about it—sending 
our copy away to someone after we have read it, instead 
of just letting it lie around; by putting it in doctors’ and 
dentists’ offices and other places—libraries, stores, any- 
where where people will see it and read it. That’s a phase 
of our work where we are almost entirely dependent upon 
others—people like yourselves who are interested! 


In schools (especially schools for the deaf), each class, 
for instance, can have a subscription to Ephpheta if only ten 
students give but one penny a month toward it. The teacher 
can send us the dollar for a year’s subscription and then 
collect the amount each month from the pupils. 


Is a penny very much to give for this? And in this way, 
each class will be able to read the very best and the very 
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latest in what concerns and interests it most! Finally, the 
magazine can be given as a prize to the best pupil of the 
month—after everyone has read it. There are all kinds of 
ways in which E’phpheta can be used. 


Another method is for priests of various Centers to 
subscribe for members of their Deaf Groups. They can 
order 5 or 10 a month at first and sell them at the monthly 
meetings. Try it and see the number increase! We know, 
because that’s how it has worked at some of the Centers 
that are doing that! 


There are many other ways of increasing the circulation. 
But we need your help to do it. Otherwise, no matter how 
good the magazine is, it becomes absolutely useless if it 
isn’t read by the greatest number of people. Will you help 
us on this? 


And any ideas you have about the magazine, now or 
later on, let us know about them, and we shall be most 
happy to work with you in carrying them out—in discuss- 
ing them with you! Ephpheta is not our magazine alone—it 
is yours too! So don’t hesitate to call on us for anything 
we can do. Let’s work together in making Ephpheta the 
best and the most widely circulated magazine of its kind! 








DEAF EDUCATION IN THE PATERSON DIOCESE 


REV. ANDREW J. MOLNAR, ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Ever since the founding of the Catholic Silent Club of 
the diocese of Paterson on March 17, 1941, one of the fond 
wishes of the deaf has been the erection of a school for 
those afflicted with the inability to hear or speak. Since the 
erection of the diocese, there has been no formal deaf educa- 
tion. Because of other parochial work, Father Denis Hayes, 
the first Chaplain of the Catholic Silent Club of the diocese 
of Paterson, could not devote as much time as he would 
have desired in administering to the educational needs of 
the deaf. Similarly, because of limited time and limited 
meeting facilities, it was practically an impossibility to 
carry out any elaborate form of education other than 
religious training. 


Inasmuch as the Catholic Silent Club of the diocese of 
Paterson itself consisted for the greater part of men and 
women who had completed their training in State or 
religious schools, the matter of deaf education was never 
really a problem to the group. Having been trained in some 
trade in their institutions of learning, the primary concern 
was the advancement of their spiritual training. Those who 
had matriculated in Catholic schools had an excellent 
foundation in religion, while those who attended State or 
non-denominational schools, in most cases, had had the serv- 
ices of some priest at their disposal. 


With this preface, it is easily understandable why there 
was no need for formal deaf education. On the other hand, 
the Catholic Silent Club was founded by His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Thomas H. McLaughlin, the late Bishop of 
Paterson, to afford the deaf of the diocese an opportunity 
to know, love, and serve their God better and at the same 
time give them an occasion to enjoy the legitimate recrea- 
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tions of society. With this in mind, the Club has religious 
services on the First Sunday of each month in Our Lady’s 
Chapel of the Cathedral Church, which consist of a sermon 
and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. Besides 
this, the other religious service is a question box period, 
which is held at each meeting, which meetings take place 
every third Wednesday at the Catholic Community Center 
in Paterson. 


In recent years, the organization has been most active in 
sponsoring Communion Breakfasts, as well as Missions, so 
that at present these constitute an important part of the 
spiritual program for the group. On these occasions, guest 
priests, engaged in work among the deaf, have graciously 
given their services despite the grave inconvenience and 
personal sacrifices that they encountered. Among these 
priests have been the ever-zealous and ever-popular Father 
Stephen Landherr of Philadelphia, the equally famed 
Father George Haye, Editor of Ephpheta, of Long Island, 
and Father Peter Ferreri, Chaplain of the Mt. Virgin Silent 
Club in Garfield, N. J. It is hoped that little by little we 
can arrange to have all of the eastern Chaplains honor us 
with their presence. Similarly, we have had prominent, 
active Catholic laymen in the East set a noble example for 
us by their words of wisdom and learning. 


In the meantime and especially the last year, one observa- 
tion seemed to have come simultaneously to the various 
members of the Catholic Silent Club. With pagan material- 
ism invading Christianity all through the world, even our 
educational systems in this country, there was seen a great 
need for sound moral as well as temporal training, even 
among the deaf. If one is acquainted with the fact that 
there are but eleven Catholic Schools for the deaf in the 
entire country, one can hardly question the need for more 
such schools. This fact, coupled with another—namely, 
that there are an estimated six thousand deaf in New Jersey 
alone—prompted the Catholic Silent Club to consider the 
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erection of a Catholic School where future deaf children 
may be educated with full knowledge and true appreciation 
of their Creator. : 


No one can deny the need for a Catholic School, but the 
means of achieving this end, presented a grave problem. 
The first step was to turn to one who had always been a 
close and benevolent friend of the deaf, His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Thomas H. McLaughlin, the late Bishop of 
Paterson. His Excellency not only gave his heartiest ap- 
proval, but promised to do all within his means to make 
this dream a reality. Fortified with the seal of episcopal 
approval and the blessing of the Bishop, the Catholic Silent 
Club formulated plans to begin a drive for funds. 


At present, the Organization is sponsoring the raffle of 
a new car. In this work, several of the members have 
been donating much of their time most sacrificingly. The 
diocesan priests have been cooperating marvelously, in that 
raffles are sold on each Sunday before a different Church. 
The announcement and the appeal made from the various 
pulpits have not only aided us financially, but have been 
an excellent vehicle of conveying the deaf problem to the 
laity, who until now have had little or no knowledge about 
the deaf. 


A large dance is being planned for Thanksgiving of this 
year, at which time the name of the lucky winner will be 
drawn. A dance program book, replete with contributors, 
will also add to the financial success. But even if these 
various projects proposed for this year surpass our wildest 
expectations, the money realized from these ventures will 
be but a proverbial drop in the bucket when compared to 
the required sum of building and upkeeping the school. 


Before going any further, may we state that we of the 
Catholic Silent Club have not entered this long, hard road 
with immature consideration. We realize full well that it 
will mean a constant struggle for funds. We have not under- 
taken this task with a view of gaining a monument erected 
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as a memorial unto us, but rather with the view of willing 
our successors something to work with towards realizing 
this goal. It is only too clear to us that we may all have 
passed to our eternal reward before the project shall have 
been completed, but at least we can say that we have done 
our best to make it so much easier for the future Chaplains 
and future deaf to fulfill this dream. 


Our faith in God is great and while without Him we can 
do nothing, with Him we can do all things. We are confident 
that He will bless us in our labors. If we can apply to our- 
selves the words of St. Paul in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians: We have planted, Apollo shall water, and God 
will give the increase. 


In the interim, it will be with a grateful heart that we 
shall accept any suggestions from persons working either 
with or for the deaf. Truly, we know that all will give us 
a helping hand in this work. We are relying on those 
friends of ours who have had experience along these lines to 
come to our aid. Personally, I can say that no priest could 
want a better group of individuals with which to work. The 
majority of our members have truly been an inspiration and 
an incentive to me in their totally selfless zeal. 


It would be most ungrateful to bring this paper to a close 
without paying our respects to the founder of this Organiza- 
tion, the late Bishop McLaughlin. Despite his many duties 
as Shepherd of the Diocese and despite his failing health, 
he was always most ready to bless us with his presence at 
our various functions. His fatherly advice did much in 
fostering the work among the deaf. Just recently, he had 
appointed Father Joseph Gallo of Paterson as Assistant 
Chaplain of the deaf in the diocese, so that there might be 
another priest at the service of the deaf. 


The greatest tribute he could have left to our memories 
was the fact that one of his very last public appearances 
during his fatal illness was at our Communion Breakfast 
in January of this year. Even then, in spite of the fact 
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that his health was failing, he left his episcopal residence to 
visit us and give us his message personally. With his 
death—expected, yet unexpected—the Catholic Silent Club 
of the diocese of Paterson, has lost a true friend and an 
understanding father. We are confident that the work he 
did for these, his least brethren, has been well rewarded by 
the Almighty. May his soul rest in peace. 
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